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Art. I. Memoirs of the political and private Life of James Caulfield, 
Earl of Charlemont, Knight of St. Patrick, &c. &c. By Francis 
Hardy, Esq., Member of the House of Commons in the three 


last Parliaments of Ireland. 4to. pp. 460. 11. 11s. 6d. Boards, 
Cadell and Davies. 


WE have lately had occasion to review a performance of 

some importance on the statistics of Ireland*, and our 
attention is now directed to the history of one of her chief 
political leaders: whose character has often been the theme of 
panegyric, and whose biography is here ushered forth under the 
sanction (as it were) of this elegant and energetic delineation of 
the great Roman orator, when speaking of Lucius 'Torquatus : 


—‘* Quem tu non tam cito rhetorem dixisses, (etsi non deerat oratio) 
guam, ut Graci dicunt, Tloathxov. LErant in eo plurime littere, nec ea@ 
vulgares, sed interiores quedam, et recondite ; divina memoria, summa 
verborum et gravitas, et elegantia; atque hec omnia vite decorabat 
dignitas, et integritas.”” 


The life of Lord Charlemont is remarkable for the length 
of his political career, for his inflexible adherence to independ- 
ence, and, which is rare among Irishmen of his high rank, for 
rendering his native country the scene arid object of his public 
labours. To presenta full account of him and of his actions is 
therefore to give, in some measure, the parliamentary history of 
Ireland for the time, and Mr. Hardy has not been backward in 
bringing fortha store of collateral illustration. His manner of 
doing this, however, is intitled to only a qualified share of cri- 
tical praise. During the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
particularly since 1778, the politics of Ireland were sufficiently 
interesting to an English reader to justify a copious narrative : 
but, on all previous matters, we could have pardoned the 
omission of lengthened details. ‘The oratory of such members 





* Mr. Newenham’s View of Ireland. See our Nos. for April and 
dune last. 
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of the legislature as Andrews, ‘Tisdall, and Pery, may possess 
interest with those who make a study of Irish politics during 
the reign of our Regent’s great grandfather: but what attraction 
can it have for the majority of readers, if the debates of the 
contemporary parliament at Westminster have long since faded 
from recollection? Not that we would have altogether de- 
barred Mr. Hardy from displaying his descriptive powers, or 
making use of Mr. Grattan’s communications on the parlia- 
mentary history of Ireland, by forbidding a notice of these 
characters: but we would have recommended a closer con- 
densation of materials, as well as a severe retrenchment of the 
exuberances of style. On this point, we mayspeak more hereaf- 
ter;-—at present, we proceed to observe that, if the composition 
of the book be such as to lay it open to critical remark, the princi- 
ples of the author can be mentioned no otherwise than in terms of 
applause. ‘Thoughengaged in parliamentary warfare, and a mem- 
ber of a disappointed minority, he uses no languagederogatory to 
his opponents; on the contrary, he is always ready to give them 
a liberal portion of that encomium which he appears to delight 
in bestowing on every person of eminence. By a writer of so 
laudatory a vein, it will naturally be expected that Lord Char- 
lemont’s good qualities are superlatively extolled ; and, in fact, 
Mr. Hardy sets out with declaring that ‘ Ireland will ever have 
reason to claim him and the Earl of Ossory as the most illus- 
trious of its nobility.’ 

The task of writing the memoirs of this admired character 
was facilitated to Mr. Hardy by an unreserved communication 
of his Lordship’s papers, on the part of his son, the present 
Lord Charlemont. ‘These papers consist of copies of his 
letters, and of manuscript-notes relative to various events 
which occurred in the course of his life. The author had 
access also to a correspondence of twenty years between Lord 
Charlemont and his intimate friend, Dr. Halliday of Belfast. 
From all these materials, he has made ample extraets ; yet, for 
the earlier portion of the life, a want of documents still appears. 
Some of the manuscript notes relative to that period are 
missing ; and, when these Memoirs were undertaken, no com- 
panion of his Lordship’s youth remained to supply, by verbal 
report, the chasm in the written particulars. ‘The book is not, 
therefore, either in matter or manner, exactly such as a rigid 
critic would desire : but it possesses, notwithstanding, powerful 
claims on the public attention. ‘The observations committed 
to writing by Lord Charlemont, the correspondence of eminent 
politicians and literati who cultivated his intimacy, and the 
various contributions of the editor, all concur to augment“its 
interest ; and, ample as is the space which we. shall allot to it, 
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we still find ourselves obliged to overlook various passages that 
are intitled to consideration. 

The family of Caulfield, originally of Oxfordshire, traces back 
its honours to the reign of James I., when Sir Toby Caulfield, 
a distinguished military officer, was made, in 1620, an Irish 
peer, by the title of Baron Charlemont. He was favoured 
with ample grants of land in the county of Armagh, which still 
remain to his descendants. The next step in the peerage was 
granted in 1665, by making William, the fifth baron, a 
viscount. James, the subject of the present Memoirs, second 
son of the third viscount, was born in 1728; and his father 
and elder brother dying soon afterward, he was, from a tender 
age, theinheritor of the paternal rank and estate. — Mr. Hardy has 
not been able to collect that information relative to Lord C.’s 
early years which would enable us to trace the formation of those 
habits of application which so rarely distinguish his rank: all that 
he can tell us is that this young‘ nobleman never was at a public 
school, that he had various preceptors, and that the last and most 
successful of them was a Mr. Murphy; under whose care he read 
so much by candle-light, that his eyes contracted a weakness 
which afterward proved extremely inconvenient to him. Ac- 
companied by this tutor, he began his travels at the early age 
of eighteen; and, taking up his residence for some time in 
Holland, he was a witness of the revolution which in 1747 
took the government out of the hands of the popular party, 
and transferred it to those of the Orangists. After having 
made some stay at the head-quarters of the British army 
under the Duke of Cumberland, which was stationed near the 
Rhine, he proceeded to the court of Turin, at that period in 
alliance with us against the French. Here he entered the 
academy, and, receiving great attention from the King, whose 
eldest son was also a student in that institution, he remained at 
Turin twelve months; dividing his time between books and 
the society, partly literary and partly political, of that capital. 
Leaving Turin in the autumn of 1748, he passed the winter at 
Rome and Naples, and proceeded in the spring to Constan- 
tinople: visiting, in his voyage, Smyrna, Tenedas,. the Dar- 
danelles, and the ever-interesting Troad. His stay at Con- 
stantinople was shortened by an eagerness to proceed to Egypt, 
where he passed the remainder of the summer; and he 
returned towards winter to Athens, having successively stopped, 
in the course of the tour, on the classic ground of Lesbos, 
Chios, Mycone, Delos, Paros, Rhodes, Cnidgs, Cos, Hali- 
“carnassus, and Cythnus. On approaching Athens,. he was 
delighted to find so many remains of antient architecture, and 
exclaimed, when he saw the temple of Theseus, that ‘it alone 
Z 2 deserved 
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deserved a voyage to Greece.” Here he spent his time most 
agreeably, and afterward went to Corinth, Thebes, Aulis, and 
Eubza. In his passage from Greece to Malta, in January 1750, 
he encountered a dreadful storm, and has left on record (pp.19, 
20, 21.) a very animated description of it. Arrived at last at 
Malta, and carrying introductions to the grand master, he wag 
received with the greatest attention, and, in the course of a 
protracted visit, had reason to admire the hospitality while he 
lamented the loose morals of the knights : 


¢ Tt may well be conceived,’ he says in his journal, * that a number 
of gentiemen, in the prime and vigour of youth, cooped up in a small 
island, with little employment, should naturally fall into dissipation. 
And so it is; there is not, I suppose, in the world a set of men go 
thoroughly debauched as these holy knights, who hy their vows are 
obliged to celibacy, and whe proclaim themselves defenders of the 


faith against infidels !? 

‘ From Malta, Lord Charlemont returned to Italy, and, in the 
éourse of his second residence, acquired the habit of speaking 
the language of that country with the greatest fluency. He 
visited all the principal cities of Italy, but Rome was his grand 
object of attention; and here he resided nearly two years, forms 
ing one of the earliest examples of an English traveller keeping 
house there for himself and his friends. Unfortunately the 
MS. of this part of his travels cannot be found: but it is known 
frorn various sources that he cultivated the friendship of all 
the English of respectability at- Rome, and was intimate with 
many of the Roman and Neapolitan nobility. He was a kind 
benefactor, likewise, to young artists ; and among others to the 
late Sir Williamn Chambers, whose property was at that time vet 
limited. With the ‘young noblemen whom he met at this 
capital of the antient world, the friendship mutually formed 
experienced no interruption from future differences in politics; 
and with four of them, a conformity of sentiment in the more 
serious affairs of riper years happily tended to consolidate the 
attachment originating in youthful intimacy: for instance, it was 
at Rome that he first became acquainted with his highly valued 
friend the» Marquis of Rockingham. — From Rome, Lord C. 
proceeded to Florence and Turin, and afterward directed the 
course of his travels to Spain and France. Few particulars of 
this portion of his tour are preserved : but the account of his visit 
to the venerable President Montesquieu is sufficiently interest- 


ing to compensate for many blanks. Mr. Hardy is enabled to 
give it in his Lordship’s own words : ; 


« In travelling through France I happened, luckily for me, te 
get acquainted with Mr. Elliott, a gentleman’of Cornwall, whose 
excellent understanding, cultivated and improved by the best eda- 
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eation, and animated by a mind of the most pleasing cast, ren- 
dered him the most agreeable of companions. Arrived at Bourdeaux, 
our first enquiry was concerning the President Montesquieu; but 
how great was our disappointment, when we found that he had left 
the city, and was gone to reside at a country seat, four or five hours 
distant. ‘T'o leave our longing unsatisfied was truly mortifying to 
us; and yet what could be done? At length, after a long deliber- 
ation, we determined to strike a bold stroke ; and, getting the better 
of all timidity, perhaps propriety, we sat down and wrote a joint 
letter ; an answer quickly arrived, in every respect as we would have 
wished ; and the next morning we set out so early that we arrived at 
the President’s villa before he was risen. The servant shewed us into 
his library, where the first object of curiosity that presented itself was 
a table, at which he had apparently been reading the night before, 
a book lying upon it open, turned down, and a lamp extinguished. 
Eager to know the nocturnal studies of this great ie ery we 
immediately flew to the book; it was a volume of Ovid’s works, 
containing his elegies, and open at one of the most gallant poems of 
that master of love. Before we could overcome our surprize, it was 
greatly increased by the entrance of the President, whose appearance 
and manner was totally opposite to the idea which we had formed to 
ourselves of him ; instead of a grave, austere philosopher, whose pre- 
sence might strike with awe such boys as we were, the person who 
now addressed us was a gay, polite, sprightly Frenchman. Fol. 
lowing him into the farm, we soon arrived at the skirts of a beautiful 
wood cut into walks, and paled round, the entrance to which was 
barricadoed with a moveable bar, about three feet high, fastened 
with a padlock. ‘ Come,’ said he, searching in his pocket, § it is 
not worth our while to wait for the key; you, I am sure, can leap 
as well as I can, and this bar shall not stop me.’ So saying, he ran 
at the bar, and fairly jumped over it, while we followed him with 
amazement, though not without delight, to see the philosopher likely 
to become our playfellow. This behaviour had exactly the effect 
which he meant it should have: our conversation was now as free and 
as easy as if we had been his equals in years, as in every other 
respectable qualification. Our discourse now turned on matters of 
taste and learning. He asked us the extent of our tr vels, and, as I 
had visited the Levant, he lamented his own fate, which had prevented 
his seeing those curious regions, and descanted with great ability on 
the advantages and pleasures of travel. * However,’ said he, ‘I, too, 
have been a traveller, and have seen the country in the world which 
is most worthy our curiosity — I mean England.’ He then gave us 
an account of his abode there, the many civilities he had received, and 
the delight he felt in thinking of the time he had spent there. 

«‘ With this, and a great deal more conversation, every word of 
which I would wish to remember, we finished our walk, and havin 
viewed every part of the villa, which was, as he had told us, altogether 
imitated from the English style of gardening, we returned to the 
house. Our dinner was plain, and plentiful ; and when, after having 
dined, we made an offer to depart, the President insisted upon our 
stay ; nor did he euffer us to leave him for three days, during which 
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time his conversation was as sprightly, as instructive, and as enter- 
tainin as possible. 

“ oN a remained at Bourdeaux a competent time, Elliott and 
I parted, and I set out for Paris, where I was no sooner arrived than 
Monsieur de Montesquieu, who had been there some days before me, 
most kindly came to see me, and, during the time of my abode in 
that metropolis, we saw each other frequently, and every interview 
increased my esteem and affection for him. JI have frequently met 
him in company with ladies, and have been as often astonished at the 
politeness, the gallantry, and sprightliness of his behaviour. In a 
word, the most accomplished, the most refined "age of Paris, 
could not haye been more amusing, from the liveliness of his chat, 
nor could have been more inexhaustible in that sort of discourse 
which is best suited to women, than this venerable philosopher of 
seventy years old. But at this we shall not be surprized, when we 
reflect, chat the profound author of L’Esprit des Loix was also author 
of the Persian Letters, and of the truly gallant Temple de Guide. 
In the course of our conversations, Ireland, and its interests, have 
often been the topic ; and, upon these occasions, I have always found 
him an advocate for an union between that country and England. 
¢ Were I an Irishman,’ said he, ‘ I should certainly wish for it ; and, 
as a general lover of liberty, I sincerely desire it ; and for this plain 
reason, that an inferior country, connected with one much her supe- 
rior in force, can never be certain of the permanent enjoyment of 
constitutional freedom, unless she has, by her representatives, a pro- 
portional share in the legislature of the superior kingdom.’ 

«¢ A few days before I left Paris to return home, this great man 
fell sick, and scarcely was I arrived in England, when I received a 
letter, communicating to me the melancholy news of his death, and 
assuring me, what I never doubted, that he had died as he lived, like 
a real philosopher ; and what is more, with true Christian resignation. 
A day or two before his death an unlucky circumstance happened, by 
which the world has sustained an irreparable loss. He had written 
the History of Louis the Eleventh, including the transactions of 
Europe during the very important and interesting period of that 
prince’s reign. ‘The work was long and laborious, and some, who 
had seen parts of it, have assured me, that it was superior even to his 
other writings. Recollecting that he had two manuscripts of it, one 
of them perfect, and the other extremely mutilated, and fearing that 
this imperfect copy “_—- fall into the hands of some ignorant and 
avaricious bookseller, he gave his valet de chambre the key of his 
escrutoir, and desired him to burn that manuscript which he described 
tohim. The unlucky valet burned the fair copy, and left that from 
which it was impossible to print.” 

«¢ No man ever possessed a more lively, a more fanciful genius than 
Montesquieu. No man wasever more laborious. His Esprit des 
Loix is, perhaps, the result of more reading than any treatise ever. 
yet composed. M. de Secondat, son to the President, has now in 
his possession forty folio volumes in his father’s hand writing, which 
are nothing more than the common-place books, from whence this 
admirable work was extracted. Montesquieu, indeed, seems to have 
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possessed the difficult art of contracting matter into a small compass, 
without rendering it obscure, more perfectly than any man who ever 
wrote. His Grandeur et Deeadence des Romains is a rare instance of 
this talent ; a book in which there is more matter than was ever before 
crammed together in so small a space.” 


In 1755 Lord Charlemont returned to his native country, 
after so long an absence as to make him say that he had fewer 
friends in it than in almost any other part of Europe. Ireland 
had recently been agitated by the long pending contest con- 
ducted by Primate Stone on the one hand, and by Mr. Boyle, 
(afterward Lord Shannon) on the other, rfpe ing the question 
as to what branch of government had the right to appropriate a 
surplus fund in the Irish treasury. The controversy was 
eventually cut short by the decisive step of drawing the money 
out of the ‘Treasury by means of a King’s letter, and ap- 
propriating it in diminution of the national debt of Ireland: 
but the keenness of the discussion, and the success, in parlia- 
ment at least, of Mr. Boyle, may be said to have communi- 
cated * life and heat” to the almost expiring popular spirit of 
Ireland. Nothing of such general interest had occurred since 
the famous dispute about Wood’s halfpence, when the genius 
of Swift excited a ferment which it required all the good 
sense and discretion of Walpole to allay. 

Though so much a stranger to Ireland, Lord Charlemont soon 
took the determination of making it his permanent abode, and the 
scene of his political career; a step to which, in early life, he was 
animated by patriotic ardour, and which was confirmed, at the 
age of calculation, by the conviction that his personal import- 
ance was much greater there than elsewhere. His rank and 
family influence opened to him at once the channel to intimacy 
with political leaders; and enough of duplicity and intrigue was 
soon disclosed to make him adopt the resolution of remaining 
through life an independent man. He had the rare firmness 
to maintain this decision; and though it was manifested chiefly 
in opposition to the court, it became occasionally, and not 
unfrequently, apparent in resistance to the people. He made 
it an invariable rule to sollicit nothing from government for 
himself or his connections. . Being personally acquainted with 
the Marquis of Hartington, who had then come over as Lord 
Lieutenant, and the tone of his administration being mild, 
Lord Charlemont was for some time very intimate at the Castle; 
and he afterward remarked that “ the outset of his politics gave 
room to suppose that his life would have been much more 
courtly than it eventually proved.” No long period elapsed, how- 
ever, before the bias of hismindran in favour of popularsentiments. 
The habitual contempt of the English government for —? , 
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the depression which was general throughout the island, the 
prevalence of religious feuds, and the incessant jealousy of the 
traders and manufacturers of Great Britain, all concurred to 
satisfy Lord Charlemontof the necessity of a liberal opposition in 
the Irish parliament. Never, indeed, was an assembly in greater 
need of a stimulant than the Irish House of Lords; where the 
proceedings of many solemn days are recorded in the brief 
Seadtze of —<« Prayers. Ordered that the Judges be covered, 
Adjourned.” Every succeeding Lord Lieutenant. (and the 
changes were very frequent) was assured of equal complaisance 
at their hands. ‘Their addresses regularly stated that the 
appointment of the new governor must be “ productive of the 
highest confidence, and that his frequent appearance in that 
capacity must add stability to their peace, and lustre to the 
throne.” 

Lord Hartington was succeeded by the Duke of Bedford, in 
whose administration the descent of Thurot took place in the 
north, and gave Lord Charlemont an opportunity of displaying 
his zeal in a military capacity as governor of the county of 
Armagh. He was equally remarkable for spirit in assembling 
the peasantry, and for humanity to the wounded Frenchmen 
who were left at Carrickfergus. —‘The Duke of Bedford was 
replaced in 1761 by Lord Halifax, a nobleman who united 
the character of a refined courtier to that of a man of business: 


¢ He was attended to Ireland by a gentleman who derived no 
celebrity from his ancestors, however respectable, but was the founder 
of -his own fame and fortune. This was Mr. Gerard Hamilton— 
eminent for his very singular talents, and as much distinguished by 
his speech, as his silence, in.the House of Commons. The uncom- 
mon splendor of his eloquence, which was succeeded by such inflexible 
taciturnity in St. Stephen’s chapel, became the subject, as might be 
supposed, of much, and idle speculation. The truth is, that all his 
speeches, whether delivered in London or Dublin, were not only 
prepared, but studied, with a minuteness and exactitude, of which 
those who are only used to the carelessness of modern debating can 
scarcely form any idea. Lord Charlemont, who had been long and 
intimately acquainted with him, previous to his coming to Ireland, 
often mentioned that he was the only speaker, among the many he 
had heard, of whom he could say, with certainty, that all his speeches, 
however long; were written and got by heart. A gentleman, well 
known to his Lordship and Hamilton, assured him, that he heard 
Hamilton repeat, no less than three times, an oration, which he 
afterwards spoke in the House of Commons, and lasted almost three 
hours. As a debater, therefore, he became as useless to his political 
patrons as Addison was to Lord Sunderland; and, if possible, he 
was more scrupulous in composition than even that eminent man. 
Addison would stop the press to correct the most trivial error in a 
_ large publication; and Hamilton, as I can assert, on indubitable 
authority, 
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authority, would recall the footman, if, on recollection, any word, 
in his opinion, was misplaced or improper, in the slightest note to a 
familiar acquaintance. Yet this weigher of words, and balancer of 
sentences, was most easy and agreeable in conversation. He passed 
his time, except with unnecessary anxiety as to his literary fame, 
unembarrassed and cheerful, among a few select friends of either sex ; 
(to the fair sex he rendered himself peculiarly acceptable ;) intriguin 
statesmen, and grave philosophers. Johnson highly valued him, a 
was never slow or reluctant in acknowledging the superiority of his 
talents, or the generosity of his disposition towards those * then he 
valued and admired. Lord Charlemont was the person who first 
introduced Edmund Burke to Hamilton — an introduction which, I 
believe, led to Burke’s subsequent fortune.’ 

‘«¢ One measure, proposed by the Earl of Halifax’s administration,” 
says Lord Charlemont, “ was not, I confess, so disagreeable to me 
as it certainly was to the majority of Irish Protestants. The situa- 
tion of the Catholic gentry of Ireland was, at this time, truly de- 
plorable. The hostile statutes enacted against them, however their 
necessity may have ceased, were still unrepealed ; and, respecting 
devise and inheritance, they laboured under the greatest hardships, 
Their sons were destitute of profession; the only occupation left 
them was foreign service, and of this they availed themselves; 
but as the French service, in which a national brigade had been 
formed for their reception, was that to which they most frequently 
resorted, they often found themselves compelled to fight against their 
king and their country. At this time, when we were.involved in a 
war with Spain, the 2 itt then esteemed the natural allies of 
Great Britain, had warmly solicited some effectual and permanent 
aid from the English court, and a plan was formed to comply with 
their request, by suffering them to raise, among the Catholics of 
Ireland, six regiments, to be officered with Irish gentlemen of the 
game persuasion, and taken into the pay of Portugal. To this effect 
a motion was made in the House of Commons, by Secretary Ha- 
milton, and supported by a torrent of eloquence which bore down all 
before it. Never had such an oration been uttered within those walls; 
and if, in the more attic times of our rising state, it may have been 
surpassed, the superior dignity and importance of the subjects have 
assisted our more modern orators full as much as their superior abi- 
lities. The measure, however, was warmly opposed; the danger 
was alleged of suffering so great a number of Catholics to be arrayed, 
armed, and disciplined, who, though in a distant and friendly service, 
might, at some unforeseen, but possible crisis, return to their native 
land, to the manifest danger of the Protestant interest in church and 
state. Though I felt the weight of these arguments, the liberality of 
the plan was so pleasing to a youthful heart, free from prejudice, and 
deeply impressed with the wretched situation of my Catholic country- 
men, that I could not help wishing its success. When abroad, I had 
been intimately acquainted with many of my countrymen in foreign 
service, and never knew one who did not regret the horrid neces- 
sity of bearing arms occasionally against his country. My most par- 
ticular friend, the brave, and truly amiable General O’ Donnell, when 
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Mr. Hamilton’s eloquence, however, was unavailing ; the 
measure was contrary to the wish and interest of several of the 
« great undertakers for government in the House of Com- 
mons,” and the Lord Lieutenant relinquished it. It was during 
Lord Halifax’s administration, in the spring of 1763, that the 
long continued insurrection of the White Boys first broke forth ; 
an insurrection which was attributed by the Protestant part of the 
Irish nation to the influence of French gold among the Catholics, 
but which is much more easily explained by the distress of the 
peasantry on the appropriation to pasture of large tracts of 
Jand, which the wretched inhabitants intreated their masters to 
cultivate for the food of man. A few months after the ap- 
pearance of these tumults among the Catholics in the south and 
west, a different insurrection burst out in the north, the actors 
in which were Protestants. ‘The exactions of the clergy in col- 
lecting tythes, and still more the heavy assessments for mak- 
ing and repairing roads, were, as we have already hinted *, the 
principal cause of these disturbances. Not only were the sums 
levied too large, but the application of them was egregiously 
partial, presentments being frequently obtained for the emolu- 
ment and convenience of private persons. The insurrection, 
which was at first of very limited extent, spred in a short time 
through the counties of Armagh, Tyrone, Derry, and Fer- 
managh ; and, although it was not disgraced by the effusion of 
blood, it excited a degree of alarm which, without such a 
mixture of temperance and firmness as was displayed by Lord 
Charlemont, might have been productive of melancholy conse- 
quences. From wearing oak-boughs in their hats, the insur- 
gents were called Oak-Boys, and they were assembled in nume- 
rous bodies under various leaders. His Lordship succeeded in 
detaching the innocent multitude from their chiefs, and sub- 
jected the latter to the punishment of imprisonment. — Return- 
ing to Dublin, after having accomplished the tranquillity of the 
coyntry, he found a new viceroy, the Earl of Northumberland, 
with whom he soon had an interview on a matter of importance: 


‘Lord Charlemont having waited on the Earl of Northumberland 
at the Castle, he was requested by his excellency to meet him in his 
closet as soon as the levee wasover. Lord Charlemont did so, when 
the Lord Lieutenant, after many expressions of personal regard, 
complimented him hjzhly on the part which he had recently taken in 
the north, and concluded with saying, that His Majesty was ‘so per- 
fectly sensible of the services he had performed there, as to order him, 
His Majesty’s lieutenant, to offer an earldom to his Lordship, which 
waited Ris acceptance. Lord Charlemont said, that the King had 





# See our review of Mr. Newenham’s work, Vol. xvii. p, 358. 
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most condescendingly overrated any trifling services which, as ‘& good 
subject, it was his duty to perform to the utmost of his power ; that 
he felt His Majesty’s benignity towards him with the deepest grati- 
tude, but, as to the proffered earldom, he begged his excellency’s 
permission to consider the subject for a day or two. At the next 
interview, Lord Northumberland having stated that the offer of pro- 
motion having proceeded directly from the King himself, any rs 7a 
sion of such promotion might possibly be construed into disrespect, 
Lord Charlemont acquiesced entirely in that suggestion, and added 
that, in accepting this mark of His Majesty’s goodness, the Lord 
Lieutenant must permit him to make a positive stipulation, without 
which he wished that things might go no farther. The sffpulation 


‘was, that this advancement of rank should in no wise be considered 


as influencing his parliamentary conduct, which was to remain as 
unrestricted as if the offer had never been made. Lord Northum- 
berland replied, that nothing of the sort was ever in contemplation ; 
and then went on to say, that, as he could claim no merit whatever 
from the promotion, being only the instrument of the King’s orders, 
he hoped Lord Charlemont would permit him, as an old friend, to 
testify his personal respect for him, by pointing out some mode of 
obliging him. Lord Charlemont, with many thanks, declined troub- 
ling his excellency, declaring, that he had no object in view of that 
sort ; when, on the viceroy’s repeating his request, he said, that as 
he did not wish to appear insensible of his excellency’s kindness, he 
begged to be appcinted a trustee of the linen board, a situation which 
he mentioned, as being attended with no emolument; and, as his 
estates lay in the linen counties, he seemed to have a sort of claim to 
it. ‘ Your Lordship has asked no favour, but your right,” said the 
Lord Lieutenant, “ and, of course, you will be appointed whenever 
a vacancy takes place.” 

‘ Lord Charlemont pursued his course. A very short time in- 
tervened after this interview, when his sincerity was put to the test. 
An address was moved for in the House of Lords, returning thanks 
for the conclusion of the treaty of Paris. Though his patent was 
then passing through the offices, he voted against that address. «I 
do not like the peace,” said he, “ though I esteem the English embas- 
sador, (the Duke of Bedford) and love the French embassador, (the 
Duc de Nivernois) who concurred in framing it, and both, Iam sure, 
from the best motives.”” He not only voted, but on the 21st of 
Dec. 1763, protested against this measure, in conjunction with the 
Earls of Kerry and Moira. This is the first time he appeared as a 
protester ; a character which, some very shart periods excepted, he 
seems never to have lost sight of. ‘I am an old protester,” (thus 
he writes to a friend, July, 1792) “ and have always wished to declare 
my difference of opinion from that of the majority as fully as pos- 
sible.” But from the moment of his protesting, adieu to all court 
distinctions, and court favours! Not a word even of his promised 
important situation at the linen board.’ 


Lord Charlemont was at this time in the habit of residing in 
London during the vacations of the Irish parliament ; and his 
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chief intercourse was with men of letters, and with those 

sons whom he had known in his travels. Being a member 
of the well known Society of Di/ettanti, he was Shited at the 
head of the committee which was appointed in 1764 to make, 
at the Society’s expence, the necessary arrangements for a 
literary expedition to Greece and Asia Minor ; an expedition to 
which we owe the travels of Dr. Chandler. — Among the nobie 
lity, his Lordship’s principal friends were Lord Powerscourt 
and the Marquis of Rockingham; in literary circles, he was 
intimate with Johnson, Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Topham 
Beauclerk, and afterward with Goldsmith. Like Johnson, his 
Lordship was highly delighted with Beauclerk, and was accus- 
tomed to describe him as possessed of an exquisite taste, of varied 
accomplishments, and, though querulous in regard to the world, 
most generous and friendly to the circle in which he moved, 
No man could be more agreeable when his temper happened 
to be unruffled, and when he was surrounded by those whom 
he liked. — The person, however, who is described in the most 
amusing manner by Lord Charlemont is Hume: with whom 
a considerable degree of intimacy subsisted, in consequence 
of their meeting both on the Continent and in London : 


«¢ The celebrated David Hume,”’ says Lord C., * was, when I was 
at Turin, secretary to Sir John Sinclair, plenipotentiary from the 
court of Great Britain to His Sardinian Majesty. 

«‘ Nature, I believe, never formed any man more unlike his real 
character than David Hume. The powers of physiognomy were 
baffled by his countenance ; neither could the most skilful, in that 
science, pretend to discover the smallest trace of the faculties of his 
mind, in the unmeaning features of his visage. His face was broad 
and fat, his mouth wide, and without any other expression than that of 
imbecility. His eyes were vacant and spiritless, and the corpulence of 
his whole person was far better fitted to communicate the idea of a 
turtle-eating alderman, than of a refined philosopher. His speech, in 
English, was rendered ridiculous by the broadest Scotch accent, and 
his French was, if possible, still more laughable; so that wisdom, 
most certainly, never disguised herself before in so uncouth a garb. 
He was healthy and strong ; but his health and strength, far from 
being advantageous to his figure, instead of manly comeliness, bad 
only the appearance of rusticity. His wearing an uniform added 
greatly to his natural aukwardness, for he wore it like a grocer of 
the trained bands. Sinclair was a Lieutenant-general, and was sent 
to the courts of Vienna and Turin, as a military envoy, to see that 
their quota of troops was furnished by the Austrians and Piedmon- 
tese. It was, therefore, thought necessary that his secretary should 
appear to be an officer, and Hume was accordingly disguised in scarlet. 

‘¢ Of all the philosophers of his sect, none, I believe, ever joined 
more real benevolence to its mischievous principles than my friend 
Hume. His love to mankind was universal, and vehement; and 
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there was no service he would not cheerfully have done to his 
fellow-creatures, excepting only that of suffering them to save their 
souls in their own way. He was tender-hearted, friendly, and cha- 
ritable in the extreme. — The difficulty is how a man, endowed with 
such qualities, could possibly consent to become the agent of so 
much mischief, as undoubtedly has been done to mankind by his 
writings. Pride, or vanity, joined toa sceptical turn of mind, was, 
probably, the ultimate cause of this singular phenomenon ; and the 
desire of being placed at the head of a sect, whose tenets controverted 
and contradicted all received opinions, was too strong to be resisted 
by a man, whose genius enabled him to find plausible arguments 
sufficient to persuade both himself and many others, that his own’ 
opinions were true. He once professed himself the admirer of a 
youss> most beautiful, and accomplished lady, at Turin, who only 

ughed at his passion. One day he addressed her in the usual com- 
mon-place strain, that he was abimé, anéanti. —‘*Oh! pour anéanti,?? 


replied the lady, * ce n’est en effet gu’ une operation tres naturelle de 
votre Systéme.” 


His Lordship and Mr. Hume were again intimate in London, 
after Hume’s unfertunate difference with Rousseau: 


« Nothing,” says Lord Charlemont, “ever shewed a mind more 
truly beneficent than Hume’s whole conduct with regard to Rous- 
seau. ‘That story is too well known to be repeated, and exhibits a 
striking picture of Hume’s heart, whilst it displays the strange and 
unaccountable vanity, and madness, of the French, or rather Swiss, 
moralist. Excess of vanity was the madness of Rousseau. When he 
first arrived in London, he and his Armenian dress were followed by 
crowds, and as long as this species of admiration lasted, he was con- 
tented and happy. But in London, such sights are only the wonder 
of the day, and in a very short time he was suffered to walk where 
he pleased, unattended, unobserved. From that instant, his discon- 
tent may be dated.” 

«“ Hume’s fashion at Paris, when he was there as secretary to 
Lord Hertford, was truly ridiculous ; and nothing ever marked, in a 
more striking manner, the whimsical genius of the French. No many 
from his manners, was surely less formed for their society, or less 
likely to meet with their approbation ; yet no lady’s toilette was 
complete without Hume’s attendance. At the opera, his broad, 
unmeaning face was usually seen entre deux tolis minois. The ladies 
in France give the ton, and the ton was deism ; a species of philo- 
sophy ill suited to the softer sex, in whose delicaté frame weakness is 
interesting, and timidity a charm. In England, either Hume’s phi- 
losophic pride, or his conviction that infidelity-was ill suited to 
women, made him perfectly averse from the initiation of ladies inte 
the mysteries of his doctrine. I never saw him so much displeased, 
Or so much disconcerted, as by the petulance of Mrs. Mallett, the 
conceited wife of Bolingbroke’s editor. This lady, who was not ac- 
quainted with Hume, meeting him one night at an assembly, boldly 
accosted him in these words : ‘ Mr. Hume, give me leave to introduce 
myself to you; we -deists ought to know each other.’ —~* ape 
replie 
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replied hey am no deist. I do not, style myself so, neither do I 
desire to be known by that appellation.’ 
6s — ever gave Hume more real vexation, than the strictures 


made upon his History in the House of Lords, by the great Lord | 


Chatham. Soon after that speech I met Hume, an ironically 
wished him joy of the high honour that had been done him.” 
« Zounds, man,’ said he, with more peevishness than I had ever seen 
him express, ‘he’s a Goth! he’s a Vandal!’ Indeed, his History is 
as dangerous in politics, as his Essays are in religion; and it is some- 
what extraordinary, that the same man who labours to free the mind 
from what he supposes religious prejudices, should as zealously endea- 
vour to shackle it with the servile ies of despotism. But he loved 
the Stuart family, and his History is, of course, their apology. All 
his prepossessions, however, could never induce him absolutely to 
falsify history ; and though he endeavours to soften the failings of 
his favorites, even in their actions, yet it is on the characters which 
he gives to them, that he principally depends for their vindication.” 


We are now arrived at the fortieth year of his Lordship’s 
life, and at an epoch (1768) of considerable importance in the 
history of the Irish parliament. Previously to this time, however 
strange it may seem to our English readers, no definite period 
was assigned for the duration of the Irish parliament except 
the death of the reigning sovereign. ‘Throughout the reigns of 
James I. and Charles I. very little change was made in the 
parliament; and in that of Charles II. eighteen years elapsed 
without the meeting in Ireland of any legislative assembly 
whatever. During Queen Anne’s reign, when in England par- 
liaments were triennial, the same legislature continued to sit 
in Ireland till the year before her death. No dissolution took 
place during the reign of George I., nor during the whole of 
the thirty-three years of that of George II.; and it is not sur- 
prizing that an assembly thus constituted should have occasion 
to meet only every second year. The youth of the present 
King, however, at his accession, rendering the prospect of the 
duration of parliament almost indefinite, it became a favourite 
object with the Irish to assimilate the period of their legislature 
tothat of thelegislatureof England; and, after a struggle of seven 
years, partly with their own representatives, and partly with the 
English government, the point was rather unexpectedly conceded. 
The news was received in Dublin with a general illumination ; 
and, in a few days, adds Mr. Hardy, Ireland might have been said 
to be one continued blaze. Lord Charlemont recorded this 
triumph as a proof that ‘every measure intrinsically just will 
finally be carried. Let no patriot, in the pursuit of that which 
is salutary, be discouraged by defeat ; a time will come when 
the labours of the virtuous few will succeed against all the 


efforts of interested majorities.” No long interval passed before 
this 
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this improvement of the constitution of parliament was ap- 
parent in the increased zeal and eloquence of its members : 


‘It was at this time,’ says Mr. Hardy, ‘that Walter Hussey, who 
afterwards took the name of Burgh, came into parliament, and im- 
mediately joined the opposition. His speeches, when he first entered 
the House of Commons, were very brilliant, very figurative, and far 
more remarkable for that elegant, poetic taste which had highly dis- 
tinguished him when a member of the university, than any logical 
illustration, or depth of argument. But as he was blessed with great 
endowments, every session took away somewhat from the unnecessary 
splendour and redundancy of his harangues. Clearness of intellect, 
a subtle, refined, and polished wit, a gay, fertile, uncommonly fine 
imagination, very classical taste, superior harmony, and elegance of 
diction, peculiarly characterized this justly-celebrated man. His 
classical allusions were so apposite, they followed each other in such 
bright and varied succession, and, at times, spread such an unex- 
pected and triumphant blaze around his subject, that all persons, 
who were in the least tinged with literature, could never be tired of 
listening to him. ‘The Irish are a pare af quick sensibility, and 
perfectly alive to every display of ingenuity, or illustrative wit. 
Never did the spirit of the nation soar higher than during the splendid 
days of the volunteer institution ; and, when Hussey Burgh, alluding 
to some coercive English laws, and that institution, then im its 
proudest array, said in the House of Commons, “ That such laws 
were sown like dragons’ teeth, and sprung up in armed men,’”’ the 
applause which followed, and the glow of enthusiasm which he 
kindled in every mind, far exceed my powers of description. He 
accepted the office of prime serjeant during the early part of Lord 
Buckinghamshire’s administration, but the experience of one session 
convinced him, that his sentiments and those of the English and Irish 
cabinets, on the great questions relative to the independence of Ire- 
land, would never assimilate. He soon grew weary of his situation ; 
when his return to the standard of opposition was marked by all 
ranks of people, and especially his own profession, as a day of: 
splendid triumph. He supported Mr. Grattan in all the motions 
which finally laid prostrate the dominion of the British parliament 
over Ireland. When he did so,.he was not unacquainted with the 
vindictive disposition of the English cabinet of that day, towards 
all who dared to maintain such propositions. One night, when he 
sat down, after a most able, argumentative speech in se of the 
just rights of Ireland, he turned to Mr. Grattan, “I have now,” 
said he, ‘* nor do I repent it, sealed the door against my own prefer- 
ment ; and I have made the fortune of the man opposite to me,’”’ 
naming a particular person who sat on the treasury bench.’ — 

‘Mr. Henry Flood was by far one of the ablest men that ever sat 
in the Irish parliament. Active, ardent, and persevering, his industry 
was without limits. In advancing, and, according to the parlia- 
mentary phrase, driving a question, he was unrivalled; as, for in- 
stance, his dissertations, for such they were, on the law of Poynings, 


and similar topics. He was in himself an opposition, and possessed. 
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the talent, (in political warfare a most formidable one) of tormenting 
a minister, and every day adding to his disquietude. He was always 
most successful, when attacked ; and to form an accurate idea of his 
excellence, it was necessary to be present when he wes engaged in 
such contests, for his introductory, or formal speeches were oftey 
heavy and laboured, yet still replete with just argument ; and through 
the whole were diffused a certain pathos, an apparent public care, 
with which a popular assembly is almost always in unison. His 
taste was not the most correct, and his studied manner was slow, 
harsh, and austere. But in skirmishing, in returning with rapidity to 
the charge, though at first shaken, and nearly discomfited, his quick. 
ness, his address, his powers of retort, and of insinuation, were never 
exceeded in Parliament. He entered rather late into the British 
House of Commons, and was never fairly tried there. His speech 
on the Jndia bill was, as he assured a gentleman from whom I had 
it, in some measure accidental. The debate had been prolonged to 
a very late hour, when be got up with the intention merely of saying 
that he would defer giving bis detailed opinion on the bill, (to which 
he was adverse, ) till a more favourable opportunity. The moment 
that he arose, the politeness of the Speaker, in requesting order, the 
eagerness of the opponents of the bill, who knew that Flood was 
with them,. seconding the efforts of the Speaker, the civility always 
~_ to any new member, and his particular celebrity as an orator, 

rought back the crowd from the bar, from above stairs at Bellamy’s, 
and, in short, from the lobby, and every part adjoining the House, 
There was much civility in this, mingled with no slight curiosity, and 
altogether it was sufficient to discompose most men. All the mem- 
bers resumed them places, and a general silence took place. Such a 
flattering attention, he thought, should be repaid by more than one or 
two sentences. He went on, trusting to his usual powers as a speaker, 
when, after some diffuse and general reasonings on the subject, which 
proved that he was not much acquainted with it, he sat down amid 
the exultation of his adversaries. Altogether the disappointment was 
universal. He spoke, and very fully, some years afterwards, on two 
or three occasions: on the French treaty, (his speech was pub- 
lished) and on the parliamentary reform. On the last-mentioned 
aubject his progress was correspondent to that which has been already 
stated of him. He introduced it with a heavy solemnity, and great, 
but laborious knowledge. But his reply, especially to Mr., now 
Lord, Grenville was, as I have been assured, incomparable, and Mr. 
Burke particularly applauded it. Till his acceptance of office, .in 
1775, he was the uniform friend and supporter of Lord Charlemont, 
who, indeed, scarcely took a political step without him. Their inti- 
macy then ceased. It revived again, in some measure, when Flood 
revived his opposition. Flood possessed, or certainly could display, 
most engaging manners. He was extremely pleasing in private inter- 
course ; well bred, open, and hospitable. His figure was tall, erect, 

raceful; and in youth, his countenance, however changed in our 
oe was of correspondent beauty. On the whole, he made acon- 
spicuous figure in the annals of his country, and he is entitled to the 
respect of every public-spirited man in it, for. unquestionably he pio 
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the senator who, by his exertions, and repeated discussion of questions, 
seldom, if ever approached before, first taught Ireland that it had a 
parliament. Mr Flood died in December 1791,’ 

Lord Charlethont now took a very active share in politics 5 
and, though he hever spoke in parliament, he proved a steady 
and powerful opponent to ministers. ‘This was particularly the 
case during the five years of the government of Lord Towns 
hend ; whose social powers in convivial intercourse formed a 
poor compensation for the unpopular character of his official 
measures. He was succeeded in 1773 by Lord Harcourt, a 
nobleman. who had passed his life in courts. Like many others 
‘of our Irish viceroys, he devolved the burdet of public busi- 
ness on Sis secretary, Colonel (now Lord) de Blacquiere, a gen= 
tleman who was perfectly competent to his situation. Mr. 
Knox, one of the English under-secretaries of state, with 
whom Colot¥el € Blacquiere held an official correspondenge, 
has declared in his printed work that the Coloncl’ was 
the first secretary who really concerned himself about the in» 
terest of Ireland. What a picture does this sentence exhibit of 
the manner of pee that country! From whom, but the 
secretary, could the Eriglish ministry obtain information? Cer 
tainly not from the Lord Lieutenant, who, in those days, was 
only a six-rionths’ visitor in Ireland. Well might it be said 
that the knowlege, which our ministers possessed respecting 
{reland, was much on a par with the knowlege of books that is 
acquired by those hopeful scholars who read only for company 
and conversation. It sprang up with and was adapted to the 

ressure of thé motnent, and with that pressure it faded away.” 

t arose from casual reports, from temporary and too often 
time-serving dispatches. ‘ We never had leisute to think of 
Ireland, when we were in power,” says Swift in one of his 
letters.to Lord Bolingbroke 5 a remark unfortunately too ap- 
peciele to the long list of his Lordship’s successors in office. 


nacountry thus governed, we need not wottder that Lord © 


Charlemont often resorted to books as a relief from politics. 
Italian literature had long engaged his attention ; and he has left 
a manuscript, which Mr. Hardy terms ‘a most pleasing, accurate, 
and ctitical account of the best poets in Italy, from the time of 
Dante to that of Metastasio.’ ‘ Your knowlege of the manners 
and language of Italy,” says Baretti, in a dedication to his 
Lordship, “ is hardly less than my own who am a native of 
that country ; and your knowlege of its literature is much 
more extensive.” When in Italy, Lord C. acquired a taste for 
architecture, which he displayed, soon after his return, in the 
improvements of his beautiful villa of Marino near Dublin, and 
subsequently in the erection ef his elegant house in Rutland 
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Square, in that metropolis. He derived also much gratification 
from corresponding with his hiterary friends in England, par- 
ticularly Beauclerk, whose letters discover great warmth of 
attachment to him, accompanied by pointed dissatisfaction 
with almost every body else. We extract a few detached pase 
sages from his letters ; 


| ¢ Muswell Hill, July sth, 1773. 

 T have been but once at the club since you left England; we were 
entertained, as’usual, by Dr. Goldsmith’s absurdity. Mr. V. (Vesey) 
can give you an account of it. Sir Joshua Reynolds intends paiuting 
your picture over again, so you may s¢ct your heart at rest for some 
time ; it is true, it will last so much the longer, but then you may 
wait these ten years for it. — What an abominable world do we live 
in, that there should not be above half-a-dozen honest men in the 
world, and that one of those should live in Ireland. You will, pere 
haps, be shocked at the small portion of honesty that I allot to your 
country ; but a sixth part is as much as Comes to its share; and, for 
any thing I khow to the contrary, the other five may be in Ireland 
too, for I] am sure I do not know where else to find them. Your 
“omega engages you to think well of the greatest part of man- 

ind; but every year, every hour, adds to my misanthropy, and } 
“have had a pretty considerable share of it, for some years past.”’ 


“¢ Adelphi, Nov. 20, 1773. 

_ ¢ Goldsmith the other day put a paragraph into the newspapers, 
in praise of Lord Mayor Townshend. ‘The same night we happened 
to sit next to Lord Shelburne, at Drury Lane; I mentioned the 
circumstance of the paragraph to him ; he said to Goldsmith, that 
he hoped that he had mertioned nothing about Malagrida in it. 
* Do you know,’’? answered Goldsmith, “that I never could con- 
ceive the reason why they call you Malagrida, for Malagrida was * 
avery good sort of man.”? Yow see plainly, what he meant to say, 
but that happy turn of expression 1s peculiar to himself. “Mr. 
Walpole says, that this story is a picture of Goldsmith’s whole life. 
— Johnson has been confined for some weeks in the Isle of Sky: we 
hear that he was obliged to swim over to the main land, takin 

hold of a cow’s tail. Our poor club is in a miserable decay ; unless 
you come, and relieve it, it will certainly expire. Would you 
imagine, that Sir Joshua Reynolds is extremely anxious to be a 
member of Almack’s? You see what noble ambition will make a 
man attempt. That den is not yet opened, consequently I have not 
been there ; so, for the present, I am clear upon that score. ‘There 
is nothing new at present in the literary world. Myr. Jones *, of 
our club, is going to publish an account, in Latin, of the eastern 
poetry, with extracts translated verbatim in verse. | will order 
Elmsly to send it to you, when it comes out ; I fancy it will be @ 
very pretty book. I hope to hear in your next letter, that you have 
fixed your time for returning to England. We cannot do without 
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you. If you do not come here, I-will bringvall thevehib over to 


Treland, ‘to live with you, and that ‘will drive\yoa herevim. your own 


defence. Johnson shall spoil: your books, Goldsmith: pull, yaur 


flowers, and Boswell talk to you stay then if you can.”?.,... 
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Art. II. The Transactions of the Linnéan Society of London. 
Volume X. In two parts. Ato.’ pp.424. 21. 128, 6d. sewed. 
White and Co. &e. ) | : 


ho 
‘Ta volume opens with a short paper, intitled,. Characters 0 
* anew Liliaceous Genus called Brodiaa. By James Edward 
Smith, M. D. F.R.S. F.L.S. — With his ustial candout, the 
President admits that the two species belonging to this genus, 


namely, the grandiflora and the congesta, are furnished with only 


‘three internal petals, and not with six, as he had stated in his 


introduction to botany. For this correction of a mistake, he is 


‘indebted to Mr. Menzies, who discovered the plants, and who 


has favoured him with his otiginal drawings, made from living: 
specimens, with dissections : — but Dr.Smith sees no reason for 
adopting the suggestion of Mr. Salisbury, that these supposed 
petals are barren filaments; on the contrary, he considers theth 
as analogous to the cup in Narcissus, to the membranous expatt- 
sion attached to the base of the stamens in Pancratium, ard, 
still more precisely, to the sgwamule of Jussieu, and the necta- 
rium of Linné, in Tulbaghia. — The new generic appellation has 


». been bestowed in compliment to James Brodie, of Brodie, Esq. 


an intelligent and ingenious botanist. 


Remarks on the Sedum ochroleucum, or AuCwov to paxpov of Dios= 
corides ; ina Letter to Alexander M‘Leay, Esq., Sec. Lin. Soc. By 
James Edward Smith, M.D., &c. — Jacquin, in his Hortus Vin- 
dobonensis, appears to have been needlessly embarrassed with 
regard to the accurate classification of the plant here in ques- 
tion, as if it had partaken indifferently of the characters of a 
Sedum and of a Semper-vivum ; and he particularly asserts that 
it is destitute of those nectariferous scales which constitute an 
excellent test of sedum: but Dr. Smith, first by examining a 
specimen from Dr. Sibthorp’s Greek Herbarium, by means of 
hot water, and afterward by dissecting living plants in his own 
garden, found the nectariferous scales as obvious as in any 
sedum whatever. Dr. 5S. likewise maintains, on very sufficient 
grounds, that the AsCwov to weya of Dioscorides corresponds 
with Szmper-vivum arboreum, the wixcov with the present Ochro- 


feucum, and the érepov with Sedum acre. 
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| wd. Determination of Three British Species of Juncus, with 
jointed Leaves. Bythe Rev. Hugh Davies, F.L..S.—The object 
‘of this critical communication had been anticipated’ by Ehrhart, 
but unknowingly to Mr. Davies; who, consequently, has ‘also 
the merit of recognizing the specific distinctions of Juncus arti- 
culatus,-Lin., and its two reputed varieties. Dr. Sibthorp had 
included them under two species, namely, the compressus and 
the nemorosus ; as Mr. Relhan had done under compressus and 
articulatus. When apprized of Ehrhart’s names, Mr. Daviés 
prefixed them to his own definitions ; so that Juncus articulatus 
may now be regarded as separated into J. /ampocarpus, — acuti- 


folius, and — obtusifolius. 


On the Proteaceae of Jussieu. By Mr. Robert Brown, Lit. 
L.S. — This article, which extends to upwards of 200 pages, 
is richly sprinkled with acute and ingenious remarks. ‘The 
importance of ascertaining the internal condition of the ovarium 
before fecundation, though repeatedly and distinctly inculcated 
by many botanists, hasbeen very generally overlooked in practice; 
and. Mr. Brown does not wins ‘any one who has steadily 
képt. it in view, except Aubert du Petit Thouars in his excel- 
dent work on the plants of Madagascar, and the Isles of France 
and Bourbon.’ In illustration of this fundamental principle of 
distinction, the author shews with what effect it may be applied 
in adjusting the discordant sentiments of very eminent bota- 
nists, with regard to two of the most remarkable families of 
plants, the Orchidee, and the Asclepiadee. 

The natural order of Protea, or, as it is now more correctly 
denominated, Proteacez, was first established by the celebrated 
Jussieu ; and his definitions, if somewhat modified, will suit 
the greater number of the recent additions. The plants of 
which this order is composed are almost entirely confined to 
the southern hemisphere, and the few known exceptions to 
this remark occur considerably within the tropic. In South 
America, the number of species is supposed to be compara- 
tively limited, and their organization little varied : but, both in 
Africa and New Holland, in the parallel of the latitude of the 
Cape of Good Hope, the mass of the order forms a striking 
feature in the vegetation of both continents. The most nume- 
rous genera are also the most widely diffused, and those which 

consist of only one or a few species are in general the most 
local. ‘The results of Mr. Brown’s personal observation, with 
respect to the geographical distribution of this tribe of plants, 
are recorded with becoming diffidence and caution, but will 
probably be confirmed by future inquiries. 
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* The favourite station of Proteacce isin stony exposed 
places, especially neat the shores, where they Schis thes though 
more rarely, in loose sand. wipes 3 afsthem. require shelter, 
and none a geod soil. A few gre in in wet hogs, or ever in 
shallow pools of fresh water.; and one, the Embothrium ferrugingum 
of Cavanilles, grows, according to ‘him, in_salt. marshes. 

« Respecting the height to which plants ‘of this order ascend, 2 
few facts are already known. The authors of the Flora Peruviana 
mention, in general terms, several species ‘ae being: Alpine ;| and 
Humboldt, in his valuable ‘Chart of Equivoctial’‘Betany, has’ given 
the mean height of Embothritim emarginatum ‘about 9300 feet, as* 
signing it a range of only 300 feet.) On the isommits’ of the motitié 
tains of Van Dieinen’s Island, in about 43° southi latitude, at ‘the 
computed height of about 4000 feet, I have found species of Emr. 
bothrium, as well as other genera hitherto observed in no other sitwa- 
tion. LEmbotbrium, ‘however, a8 it is the niost’ southern genus’ of 
- extent, soit is also, as might have been presumed; the most Alpine 
of the family.’ : _ i 40 Daim 4 

The ‘calyx of most, if not’ of ‘all, plants of this order is 
divided into. four, segments, or leaves; and. various parts of 
the inflorescence, as particularly noticed in this claborate essay, 
will be found to afford important, generic charagters, which, we 
cannot stay to specify. . We shall orily observe that, in Synapheay 
the stigma ‘inoculates with the divisions of the barremfilament, 
which in some species appear: beyond it inihorti-like. processes, 
but in:others are entirely lost in’ its substaride :’ a peculiarity 
of structure which has, perhaps, no known parallehin the veges 
table kingdom. bho GR agengieeD owed 4 

Mr, Brown’s systematic expédsition. of. (the | Proteacee nearly 
accords with that which was proposed/hy Ma. Salisbury, in the 
Paradisus Lonidinensis; *fronicthat essay;/however, they; are 
certainly not derived, but before its publication: were: formed: 
and submitted to the judgment: of Mr: Dryander, at whose 
suggestion they are now offered tothe Society. That the 
results of an’ examination conducted by two observers, wholly 
independent ofeach other, are: so ‘similar, will probably: be 
considered as some proofidf ‘their correctness,’ Most of, Mr. 
Salisbury’s:names are adopted; on account of their priority of 
publication.; but: valid reasons are assignedy at considerable 
length, for the rejectioni of the terms Protea and Leucaaendromy 
as applicable to the orderocn” i yours oD ole toc 

Although we cannot enter into the details of .Mr. Brown’s 
synoptical descriptions. and references, out botanical; readers 
will form no inadequate ideas: of their ‘merit when they reflect 
on the author’s talents and opportunities, and. are tokb that he 
has. particularized, with’ the shand: of .a'! master, thirty-eight. 
genera, with their respeetive species ; ‘not to: mention. aw ape 
pendix of the more doubtful sorts. 
Aa 3 
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¢.,.On.@ remarkable Kagiety.of Redicularis Sylvatica....In a Letter 
to. Alexander M‘Leays:Esq.5 FIRS, and: Sec. L.S: , By Jameg 
Edward-Smith, MaDs, &e.— Ttis stated in this brief- communi- 
eation that-Dr.'S. has been favoured by the Marquis: of Staf- 
ford with a specimtén of a rémarkable variety of the Peaicularis 


. Sylyatica, which was gathered by his Lordship ‘on his estate in 


Sutherland: 9 | — - ate 

_ £ It consists,” says the Doctor,,‘,of.a solitary flower of, that plants 
which, instead. ofits. proper ringent, form, with two Iong and two 
short. stamens, has,a.salyer-shaped regular corolla, with six. stamens, 
four,.of which are longer ,than the others. . There is also what aps 
pears.to be, the; style partly changed toa petal, and yet bearing a 
membranous.expansion like one side of an anther,., L:conceive.theres 
fore that: this is, really, an;attempt at a seventh stamenj though become 
partly a petal,,'There is however gg other sign of .a.style.. | 
..$/Dhis specimen, ig. yery interesting £0 me, as being another instance 
of the same kind of variety as I have noticed in Gakopsis Tetrahit 
at Matick, (See F},, Lapponica, ed, 2..201,) I have also had inmy 

own garden some re; ‘ular ‘salver-shaped owers of Chelone barbaia on 

the ‘ satis BHine with thé proper’ rihgent ones. ‘Such accidents 

até frequent ‘in varidus species of Antirrhinum and Bignonia. ‘They 

should be’kept?in thind by all’students of systematical ‘arrangement, 
asa warning nvt to expect that: our artificial rule. can ‘keep ‘pace 

with: the. intricacies:of nature:.) woot? smgie oil 

A Botanical Desekiption and: Natural History of the Malabar 

Carddmom © -By: Mr. David: White, 'Suxgeon on the Bombay 
Establishments Communicated by the Directors of the Honourable’ 
East India Company. With additional Remarks by William 
George Maton; M.D.V. PVE. "&c. —In his learned annota- 

tions on this-paper, Dr. Maton very praperly warns us against: 
any premature reference of the ‘plant in question to its station in 
the botanical nomenclature.:: Independently, however, of Mre 
White’s technical description, several of his statements are highly: 
deserving of attention...‘/The circumstances: most favourable to’ 
the growth and prosperity! of this species are, .a hilly:district of! 
country,‘a humid atmosphere; and an exposure which admits of: 
only ailimited. proportion of the sun’s beams; - The combination 
of these requisites willeven supersede the intervention of human: 
culture!.i- In. Malabar;this beautiful and elegant vegetable pro- 

duction is called Z/a;\~ dnd Mr. White ingeniously conjectures 

that the Greek Kagdauwmov is composed of Kagdapor cress, and: 
cywuovi perfect. ? His: commentator, : however, renders it ex- 

tremely: probable that the. Gardamamum of: the antients wag’ 
very different from the €ardamomzof our shops...) 6 

» Lhe plats;: or: fatms,,om which this plant:is raised. for con- 
sumption; dre on the: highest. range of the Ghatts, beyond the: 


* fiesps declivity:from: their ; bases, and :¢:the exterit of climate, 


: hitherte, 
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hitherto known in Malabar to produce them, lies betwixt 119, 
and 12°, 30.” N. Lat. or thereabouts.’ — ‘The details of the 
management of these farms will be best apprehended by having 
recourse to, the original communication. — ‘The reapers of the 
crop are assailed, it should seem, by evils.of no trifling import, 
being much exposed to the fatal bite of the green whip-snake, 


and , to fevers and) fluxes, induced by the accumulation of 
nOx10US miasmata: 


‘A more directly painful calamity is never escaped, — that iss 
aumerous bites of leeches (a small species of Hirudo geometra) whose 
numbers are infinite, and attacks incessant. Their size varies from 
two, to six-lines.. Their minuteness and gentle mode of suction sel- 
dom engage attention or excite precaution ; but, trne to the ancient 
definition, * non missura cutem, nisi plena cruoris,” they only fall off 
when glutted with blood, the copious flow of which at length ‘indi- 
cates the authors. ‘The simple consequence of these would be other- 
wise little felt, were it not for the abundance of a small shrubby 
plant, whose leaves are so acrid, or rather caustic,'as to inflame by 
simple contact the sound skin for more than a day, as I experienced 
in myself ; and if they touch a wound made by the leeches, the in- 
flammation is sure to increase ; and most frequently extended ulcera- 
tions, phagedenic in their progress, avd fatal in their termination, 
succeed, the symptomatic fever excited running so high as to carry 
off the patient, who conceives himself happy if he escape with only a 
contraction of the member or muscles thus affected,’ . 


Some Account of. the Herbarium-of. Professor Pallas. By Ayl- 
mer Bourke Lambert, Esq. FUR.S. and A.S. V.P.L.S.— We 
hail Mr. Lambert's acquisition of this fine collection as an ime 
portant national benefit, and worthy of being recorded together 
with the transference of the Linnéan' cabinet and papers to our 
own island. Dr, Clarke and Mr. Cripps, who purchased this 
botanical treasure from the celebrated Professor himself, ex- 
posed it to sale in, London, and thus enabled Mr, Lambert to 
annex it to his other, ample and varied stores. Besides some 
thousands of specimens, in beautiful preservation, cellected by 
the orjginal proprietor in the course of his extensive travels 
throngh the Russian empire, the Pallasian herbarium ‘contains 
many hundreds which were presented from various quarters of 
the world, by obseryers of the first name. Thus, George 
Forster contributed specimens of all the plants gathered during 
his voyage with Captain Cook, and Dr, Merke gaya those 
which were collected in Billing’s expedition : 


‘ Sir Joseph Banks sent Pallas a fine collection of specimens, which 
were collected by him and Pr, Solander in their celebrated voyage 
with Captain Cook, ‘There are also a great number of species trom 
Professor Thunberg, and Grecian plants from the late much lamented 
Dr. Sibthorp. Among these is the true Hellebore of the ancients, 

Aa4 found 
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found by him on Mount Olympus, the Helleborus officinalis of 
Dr. Smith’s Prodromus Flore Grace. 1 find also many plants of 
the Fiera Austriaca from Jacquin, and several of Forskahl’s, com. 
municated by Vahl. Cavanilles appears to have sent to Pallas many 
plants from Spain. Here is also’ a curious collection from Persia, 
made chiefly in the neighbourhood of Gilan by Gmelin; and in it J 
observe the Ferula assafetida, but without fructification. There 
are many -specinens of Russian plants from Gmelin, Georgi, and 
others, all named and numbered according to their works, and havin 
synonyms of the older authors prefixed;. also from Steller, wit 
names and numbers from his unpublished Flora Ochotensis and 
other MS. works mentioned by Pallas in the preface to his Flora 
Rossica. ; 

* Pallas’s plants of his own collecting are very rich in duplicates ; 
of some there are as many as fifteen or twenty, in every state he 
could find them both in flower and fruit; and whenever he disgo- 
coyered the same species altered by soil or situation, he seems never 
to haye neglected preserving it. Every specimen is named in his 
own hand-writing, and the Fabitats noted, sometimes with observa- 
tions: as for instance, with respect to his Phlomis Herba-yenti, of 
which Willdenow makes a new species PA. pungens, he observes 
that a decoction of this plant is used by the Russians as one of the 
best means of hardening steel. In this herbarium I find the greatest 
part of the plants figured in the Fiera Sibirica of Gmelin ; several 
very good specimens of that fine plant Campquula punctata; and 
those end" in Amman’s Stirp. Rarior. with Cypripedium guttatum, 
which our President informed me he had never n able to find in 
any other collection, The plants of Flora Rossica, and those of 
Pallas’s Trayele; all his Astragali and Salsolg, andall the plants col» 
lected in his last tour in the Crimea are here, besides a great number 
of new species nat notiged in any of the above-mentioned works, and 
which no-doubt he intended to have published in the continuation of 
that splendid work the Flora Rogssica, of which plates have been 
already engraved sufficient, as I understand from Dr. Clarke, ta 
make another yolume; and which, I hope, will soon make its ap- 
‘ pearance, as it only waits for some bookseller to undertake it : some 
of these plates are already cited by Professor Georgi in his Besch- 
reibung des Russigchen Reichs.’ 

As Mr. ag ich is preparing a catalogue of the species con- 
tained in this rich repository, he merely notices, for the pre-’ 
sent, a few of the most remarkable which have already at’ 
tracted his attention. ‘These are, Penfstemon frutescens, Lobelia 
sessilifolia, Phelipag feliata, Chamerops humilis, Vaccinium pres 
stans, Rumex graminifolius, and Lilium Cautschatcense. 


Some Remarks on the Synqnyms and native Country of EHyperi- 
cum calycinum. By J, E. Smith, M4.D., &¢,— The amount of 
thig exquisite morsel of botanical ‘critigism is, that Hypericum 
ascyron and. 1, calycinum have been Jong confounded, and that 
the latter has been hitherto found, in a wild state, only ar 
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the village of Belgrad, near Constantinople, and between Cork 
and Bandon, in Ireland. 


Notes relating to Botany, collected from the Manuscripts of the 
late Peter Collinson, Esquy F.R.S., and communicated by Aylmer 
Bourke Lambert, £sq., F.R.S., &c.—In the library of Jchn 
Cator, Esq., of Beckenham-Place, Mr. Lambert discovered 
several books which had belonged to the celebrated Collinson, 
particularly his copy of Miller’s Gardener’s Dictionary, cone 
taining many valuable notes in Mr, Collinson’s own hand- 
writing, besides letters, and a short account of his life. As 
this last document appears to have been unknown to his bio- 
graphers, Mr. tama, with Mr. Cator’s permission, has 
selected some of the most important passages relative to the 
most eminent gardeners and nursery-men about London, the 
introduction and culture of remarkable plants and trees, &c, 
The curioys reader will peruse them all with eagerness: but 
we must confine our extracts to a few samples. 


‘ This day, October 20th, 1762, I paid Mr, Clarke for aaother 
large parcel of cedars for the Duke of Richmond, It is very re- 
markable that Mr. Clarke, a butcher at’Barnes, conceived an opinion 
that he could raise cedars of Lebanon from cones from the great tree 
at Hendon-Place. He succeeded perfectly, and boc raised 
them in such quantities, that he supplied the nurserymen, as well as 
abundance of noblemen and gentlemen, with cedars of Lebanon; and 
he suceeeded not only in ied but he had a great knack in raising 
the small Magnolia, Warner’s Cape Jessamine, and all other exotic 
seeds. He built a large.stove for pine-apples, &c.’ 

¢ Mr. Vernon, Turkey-merchant at Aleppo, transplanted the Weep- 
ing-willow from the river Euphrates, brought it with him to Eng- 
land, and planted it at his seat at Twickenham-Park, where I saw it 
growing anno 1748: this is the original of all our weeping-willows in 
our gardens *,’ 

© October the 18th, 1765, I went to see Mr, Rogers’s vineyard, 
all of Burgundy grapes, and seemingly all perfectly ripe. I did not 
see a green half-cipe grape in all this great quantity.. He does not 





‘ * This is the first authentic account we hafe had of its introduc. 
tion; the story of its being raised from a live twig of a fruit-basket, 
received from Spain by Pope, being only on newspaper authority so 
late as August 1801,—See Miller’s Dictionary by Martyn. — 
A. B.L, , 
© Sir Thomas Vernon of London, knight, and sometime member 
for that city, died in 1705, leaving two sons. Henry the eldest died 
unmarried at Aleppo in Syria, aged 31 5 his mqnument is in St, Ste- 
phen’s church, Coleman-street. Thomas Vernon, the second son, 
resided at. T'wickenham-Park, Middlesex. 

‘ ‘I'he above communicated to me by Sir William A’Court, Bart., 
nephew to Mr. Vernon. — A. B. L,’ 
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expect to make less than fourteen hogsheads of wine. The bunches 
and fruit are remarkably lar ges and the visies very strong. He was 
formerly famous for ranunculuses.’ 
¢ Thissummer, 1762, I was visiting Mr. Wood, of Littleton, 
Middlesex. He showed me a curiosity which surprised me. Ona 
little slender twig of a peach-tree about four inches long, that: pro. 
jected from the wall, grew a peach, and close to it, on the other side 
of the twig, a-nectarine, This Mr.'Miller also assured me he had 
himself known, although not mentioned here. (in his Dictionary) ; 
and another friend * assured me that. he had: a tree which produced 
the like in his garden at Salisbury; but this J saw myself, and it 
induces me to think that the peach is the mother of the nectarines ; 
b latter being a modern fruit, as there is no Greek or Latin name 
or it.’ | 
* In the year 7756, the famous tulip-tree in Lord Peterborough’s 
den at Parson’s Green, near Fulham, died. It was about sevent 


feet high, the tallest tree in the ground, and perhaps a hundred years 


old, being the first tree of the kind that was raised in England. . It 
had for many years the visitation. of the curious to see its. flowers, and 
admire its beauty, for it was as straight as an arrow, and died of age 
by a gentle decay. - But it was remarkable, that the same year that 
this died, a tulip-tree which I had given to Sir Charles Wager flowered 
for the first time in his garden, which was opposite Lord Peter- 
borough’s, This ttlip-tree 1 raised from seed, and it was thirty 
‘years old when it flowered,’ 


A Description of several Species of Plants from New Holland. By 
Edward Rudge, Eysq., &.R.S, & L.S,—The species which are 
here described, according to their botanical. characters, and 
illustrated by plates, are, Centrolepis cuspidigera, and amuila ; 
Pimelea curviflora, glauca, filamentosa, and Spicata; X: yris elon 
gata; Scirpus gracilis; Persoonia pinifolia, and hirsuta; Conospermum 
ericifolium ; Zieria pilosa ; Cryptandra ericifolia, and amara ; Styo 
phelia reflexa; Lasiopetalum parviflorum ; Pittosporum fulvum ; 


‘Marsdenia suaveolens ; Traghymene incisa ; Xanthosia pilosa; and 


Poranithera ericifolia. 


Some Remarks on the Physiology of the Egg, communicated in a 
Letter from John Ayrton Paris, M.B., to William George Maton, 
M.D. V.P.LS., &¢, &c. —'These ingenious remarks, which 
are to be regarded as supplemental to the interesting details of 
Fabricius ab Canaggndente Harvey, Malpighi, &c., chiefly apply 
to the eggs of Birds; which, like those of Serpents, and of 


_—_— 





¢.* I'well knew the gentleman here alluded to, Dr. Hancock of 
Salisbury, who assured’me of this fact ; and a drawing shewing both 
the fruits on the same branch is now in the possession of-H. P.Wynd- 
ham, Esq., of Salisbury. . 197 

‘ Dr, Hancock told me that he had the tree taken up to send to 
the Earl of Harburgh, but it was killed by removing. A.B. L.’ 
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gost oviparous Quadrupeds, are completely formed in utero, 
and are therefore considered as perfect. | 
The albuminous portion of the egg, according to Mr. Paris, 
is destined not only to afford nourishment to the ovular em- 
bryo, but also to assist in maintaining that equable temperature 
which is so necessary to the future evolution of the germ; ber 
cause, being a very feeble:conductor of caloric, ¢ it retards the 
escape Of heat, prevents any sudden transition of temperature, 
and thus,averts the fatal chills which the occasional migrations 
of the parent might induce.”— ‘That the principal use of the 
follicle, or air-bag, at the obtuse end of the egg, is to oxy 
genate the blood of the chick, if not demonstrated, is rendered 
highly probable from the circumstance of the bag ‘having been 
found, by experiment, to contain atmospheric air. ‘This follicle; 
as far as the author’s observation has extended, appears to be 
‘ of greater magnitude in the eggs of those’ birds which place 
their nests on the ground, and whose young are hatched fledgéd, 
and capable of exerting their. muscles as soon as they burst from 
their shell, than in the eggs of those whose nests are generally 
built on trees, and whose progeny are born blind-and forlorn. 
Thus the foliiculi in the eggs of fowls, partridges, and moor- 
hens, are of considerable extent, whilst those.i the eggs of 
crows, sparrows, and doves are extremely contracted. ‘The chick, 
therefore, of fowls and partridges has a more: perfect plumage, 
and’a greater aptitude to locomotion, than-the callow nestlings 
of doves and sparrows.’ | | 
With Fordyce, Mr. Paris allows that a_deficiency of cal- 
careous matter is the cause of the absence of the inyolucrum or 
shell of the egg, which may occasionally be observed: though 
this ‘deficiency, he contends, originates not. in the priyation of 
the calcareous’ principle, but iN some. internal:.state of the 
system. ‘¢ A hen,’ says he, ‘ which I kept for'some experi- 
ments, had its leg broken‘in two parts. The fracture was 
carefully bandaged; three days subsequent to which, several 
eggs destitute of shells were found on the premises, ‘The hen 
had deposited no perfect eggs, nor were there. any other birds 
from which these yolks could have proceeded: I therefore con- 
jectured that all the ce/careous matter designed for the formation 
of the shell had been employed in the regeneration of the bone.’ 


Some Observations on the Parts of Fructification in Mosses ; with 
Characters and Descriptions of Two New Genera of that Order. 
By Robert Brown, Lid. Linn. Soc.— Mr. Brown’s habits of 
accurate investigation, joined to his opportunities of examinin 
some non+descript species of mosses in New Holland, have 
enabled him:to detect the fallacy of M, de Beauvois’ theory of 
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the fructification of these elegant but much neglected plants: 
Though more meli ed to follow the Hedwigian doetrine, he is 
aware that considerable diversities may exist in the placentation 
of different species ; and the subject is still sufficiently. obscure 
to invite more ample elucidation. In the course of his re. 
marks, Mr. Brown takes occasion to describe Dawsonia polytri- 
choides, and four species of Leptostomum. 


Description of Seven New Species of Testacea. By Rita 
George Maton, Jf. D., &c.— These fluviatile shells, which 
are denominated Mya labiata, M. variabilis, Tellina limosa, 
Mytilus membranaceus, Voluta fluviatilis, V. fluminea, and Helix 
Plate, were received, by Sir ‘Joseph Banks, from the zstuary 
of the Rio de la Plata, where they were found accumulated in 
one spot. .Withoyt.wishing, in the smallest degree, to detract 
from the accuracy. of Dr. Maton’s descriptions, we concut 
with him in thinking that the reader’s conception of their im- 
port will be very materially aided by the coloured engravings 
which accompany his paper, and for which he is indebted to 
the well practised pencil of Mr. Sowerby. oe 


An Account of several Plants, recently discovered in. Scotland, by 
Mr. George Don, A.L.8., not mentioned in the Flora Britannica 
wor English Botany. By James Edward Smith, M.D.,. &c.- 
The speciesy which Mr. Don’s eminent skill and activity have 
enabled him to present to the Society, are, ira Jevigatas 
Avena Alpina, Arundo neglecta, Cherophyllum aureum, Saxifraga 
pedatifida, ‘elongella, and platypetala, Lychnis Alpina, Potentilla 
tridentata, Ranuneulus alpestris, Cochlearia Groenlandica, Crepis 
pulchra, and Erigeron uniflorum, all natives of Angus-shire, exe 
cept the last mentioned, which grows on Ben Lawers, and.on 
rocks by the side of the river Almond, about seven miles from 
Perth. ‘The President’s comments on each of these species are 
worthy of his extensive and critical knowlege : but they do not 
conveniently admit either of abridgment or of partial extracts, 
We may, however, transeribe the ensuing paragraph, relative 
to Crepis pulcbra: . 

‘ My worthy friend Dr, Afzelius once told me an amusing anec- 
dote to account for the specific name of this Crepis. ‘The Queen of 
Sweden, Louisa Ulrica, celebrated as the great patroness of Linneus, 
used frequently, in her visits to the Upsal garden, to jest with him 
for his valuing many mean or ill-looking plants, in which she could 
see nothing to admire, Coming to this little Crepis, which is far 
from ornamental, in one of her walks with the Professor, the Queen 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ ‘This 1 suppose yow call a pretty plant!”* Linnzus 
replied, “ The plant has as yet not been called any thing; but Your 
Majesty has given it a name which shall certainly be adopted,” He 


therefore called it Crepis pulchra,’ 
Deseriptign 
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Description of Seven new Species of Apion. By the Rev. Wil- 


liam Kirby, F.L.S.—In this supplement to the author’s com- 
munication in the preceding volume of these Transactions, the 


recorded additions are, Apion geniste, —levicolle, — velox, — 


pubescens, — simile, —angustatum, — and —scutellare: but we 


are admonished to expunge Apion oxurum, as only a variety of 
vadiolus. We are happy to announce that Mr. Kirby, and his 
friend Mr. Spence, are jointly engaged on an Introduction to 
Entomology. 


Account of Ormosia, a new Genus of Decandrous Plants bel 

ang to the Natural Order of Leguminose. By Mr. George Jack- 
son, F.L.S.— This newly instituted genus takes its name from 
the Greek Opuos, a necklace, because the beautiful seeds of the 
plants, especially those of the dasycarpa (or bead-tree), are worm 
as necklaces in the West Indies. The three species are, O. 
coccinea, (Robinia coccinea, of Aublet,) — dasycarpa (Sophora mo- 
nosperma, of Swartz,) and — coarciata. 


An Account of a new Genus of New Holland Plants named 
Brunonia. By James Edward Smith, M.D., &c.— The ge- 
neric appellation in this case is bestowed in honour of the dis- 
coverer, Mr. Brown, librarian to the Society; to the fruits of 
whose skilful and zealous labours we have so frequently had 
the pleasure of adverting. Dr. Smith judiciously adopts Bra- 
nonia, to distinguish this genus from Brunea. ‘The species 
which it hitherto includes are only two, namely, australis and 
sericea: but its precise station in the natural order is a point of 
considerable doubt and perplexity. 


A Description of Duchesnea fufnts constituting a new 
Genus of the Natural Order nticose of Linnaeus, Rosaceae of 
Jussieu. By James Edward Smith, M.D., &c. — Having dis- 
tinctly ascertained from specimens gathered by Dr. Buchanan, 
in Nepal, that the Fragaria Indica ot Andrews’s Repository is 
neither a Fragaria nor a Rubus, Dr. Smith has referred it to a 
new genus, named from Duchesne, author of the Histoire 
Naturelle des Fraisiers, published at Paris in 1766. 


Observations on some Species of Menziesia, hitherto considered as 
belonging to the Genus Andromeda, by Ol. Swartz, M.D., Ber- 
gian Professor of Botany at Stockholm, #.M.L.8.—It follows 
from the nice discriminations recorded by Professor Swartz, 
that both Andromeda cerulea and A. bryantha should be referred 
to Menziesia. Dr. Smith, in an additional note, subjoins the 
character of another species of Menziesia, gathered on the west 
coast of North America, by the excellent botanist whose nanfe 
is bears. It is intitled Empetriformis, and is much taller than 
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the caerulea; from which it also differs in the short blunt ¢ee. 
ments of its calyx, the deflexed edges of the leaves, and theit 
stronger serratures. : 


Some Observations on the Genus Andrea; with Descriptions of 
four British Species. By William Jackson Hooker, Esq., F.LS: 
——In this excellent paper, Mr. Hooker first reviews the varying 
opinions of some of the more recent and distinguished musco~ 
logists concerning the station and structure of the plants be 
longing to Andrea, and then shews that this Genus should be 
retained among the Musci; though ‘placed, perhaps; the last 
in the series, \on‘account of its resemblance to Jungermannie. 
‘The four British species which he describes are, the Alpina, 
rupestris, Roth, and nivalis. Of the latter, which has been 
recently discovered, we quote the author’s own account: 


¢ ANDREA nivalis. 


© A. caule ramoso, foliis laxé imbricatis lanceolatis subfalcatis secundis 
uninervibus ; perichatialibus Prectaysab 
¢B fuscescens ; foliis insigniter falcatis fuscis. 
‘Has. Upon rocks on the summit of Ben Nevis at the East end. 
*Perennis. state. 
© Caules erecti, densissimé cespitosi, flexuosi, rubicundi, 3-unciales 
et ultra, hi simplices, illi, quod sepiis accidit, en vel ramis 
aliquot sparsis brevibus instructi, ubique foliosi ; Folia remotiuscula, 
anguste oblongo-lanceolata, acuminata, secunda, subfalcata, paululim 
concava, sepe plana, fusco-viridia, summa pallidiora, omnia minutissime 
punctata, et nervo rubescente crassiusculo ad apicem usque attingente 
percursa; Perichetialia reliquorum similia ; Perigonialia reliquis triple 
breviora, ovatosubrotunda, breviter acuminata, concava, fuscescentia, 
nervo obscuro prope medium evanescente instructa. 
¢ Fructificatio ; foeminea terminalis ; Pedicellus sesquilinearis, fol- 
erum longitudinem vix excedens, albo-virescens, basi pariim incrassatus 
et quasi bulbosus; Apophysis Auic insidet minuta, oblonga, fusca, 
pedicello vix crassior ; Capsula ovata, atro-fusca, in quatuor valvas 
angustas longitudinaliter dehiscens; QOperculum minutum, fuscum, 
valvis adnatum: Mascula frequentissima, gemmiformis, terminalis 3 
Anthere 4 ad 6, oblonga, subpedicellate, fuscescentes ; Fila succu- 
lenta numerosa, flavescentia, articulata, antherarum longitudinem bis 
terve excedentia, filiformia, sursum versus paululum incrassata. 
‘¢ Var. 6 discrepat colore magis fuscescente nitoris omnino experit, 


foliis densioribus magisque falcatis. 


¢ This very distinct species of Andrea has hithero, I believe, been 
observed only by Mr. Borrer and myself upon the rocky summit ef 
Ben Nevis, a mountain scarcely to be equalled by any other in Great 
Britain for the richness and rarity of its vegetable productions, parti- 
cularly in the order of Musci, and which, from its vast extent, must 
ke as yet but partially explored by the Cryptogamic botanist. 

‘ A. nivalis produces capsules in the month of July, but sparingly, 


although the male fructification is to be found im plenty at that = 
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and is easily distinguishable from the rest of the plant by its paler 
colour. Barren specimens, and especially the variety 8, have very 
much the appearance at first sight, both in the mode of growth and 
colour, of Mr. Dickson’s Jingermannia adunca, but the slightest 
examination of the leaves with a common pocket lens will be sufficient 
at once to distinguish them. Its nearest affinity is with the preceding 
ies, from which.it may always be known by its far greater size 
and different colour, by the similarity of the perichztial leaves to the 
cauline ones, and by these latter, which are much broader and by no 
means subulate, so that the nerve is furnished on each side with a 
considerable portion of the leaf to the very apex, whereas in 4. Rothié 
it occupies towards the apex almost the whole breadth of the leaf. 
The pedicellus too has a peculiarity that I have not observed in any 
other species, in its base where the barren pistilla are situated’being 
incrassated into a sort of bulb.’ : 


Some Account of an Insect of the Genus Buprestis, taken alive 
out of Wood composing a Desk which had been made above twenty 
Years. In a Letter to Alexander M‘Leay, £sq., F.R.S., &c. 
by Thomas Marsham, £sqg., Treas. L.§.— On examination, 
this insect proved to be the beautiful Buprestis splendens of 
Fabricius ; and the- plank in which it was detected had been 
imported from the Baltic. ‘Thus we are warranted to_infer, 
that the larve of Buprestis, as De Geer and Oliver had sus- 
pected, inhabit dry wood, and that they probably attain to the 
perfect insect-state in the wood itself. ‘The incident here re- 
ported has suggested some analogous or rather illustrative 
cases, and naturally leads to the conclusion that many exotic 
insects are conveyed to this country im wood and various 
packages. 


‘ The destructive property of these insects to timber is now evi- 
dent: and the length of time that this animal lay concealed 
strengthens an opinion which I have, from several causes, long en- 
tertained, that, by the dispensation of Providence, nothing once 
created shall be entirely lost ; but, that although a series of unfa- 
vourable seasons may succeed each other, so as to destroy the greatest 
part of many animals, yet a remnant shall remain to propagate and 
continue the species. In confirmation of this remark I shall mention 
one instance, which occurred to my friend William Jones, Esq. of 
Chelsea, and which I do not recollect to have seen published. This 
gentleman in one of Iris entomological excursions took a female of the 
Phalena Bombyx mendica, which laid a number of eggs that produced 
thirty-six caterpillars: all of these fed, spun their cases, and went 
into the pupa state in a regular manner: but at the proper season 
only twelve came out in their perfect state; and as this was no un- 
e¢ommon circumstance he concluded that the rest were dead. ‘To his 
great astonishment, however, the next season twelve more made their 
appearance, and the following year the remainder burst into life, 
equally perfect with the foregoing. How is this:extraordinary fact 
to be accounted for, except by the above-mentioned waren i 
The 
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They all fed alike, spun up aboiit the same time, were equally ex. 
posed to the same atmosphere of heat and cold, and yet the resulg 
was so widely different. The question, I am aware, is more easily 
proposed than answered; yet it is not impossible but that future 
observations may lead to an explanation of this mystery. 

« I cannot conclude this letter without mentioning another curious. 
circumstance related to me by Sir Joseph Banks. The Sirex Gigas 
was seen in the nursery of a gentleman, to the no small discomfiture 
of both nurse and children in consequence of its size and wasp-like 


appearance ; and a few days afterwards several insects of that species 
came out of the floor.of the same room. I once had one sent to me, 
which was reported to have eaten its way through a leaden pipe j 
and the Sirex Juvenca, a large blue one, I found in my own bed. 
chamber, in a house that had been newly built.’ 


We have been credibly informed that Sirex Gigas was ob- 
served in the forest of Glentannar in the north of Scotland, by 
the late much lamented Professor Beattie of Aberdeen; and 
that it has been known to lurk for years in the beam of a 
weaver’s loom, made of timber which has been traced to that 
forest. 


Extracts from the Minute-Book of the Linnéan Society of Lone 
den.— Mr. Bingley communicated to the Treasurer that, on the 
ath of July, 1808, he discovered the Forficula gigantea of Fas 
bricius on the West Beach, near Christchurch; a species of 
insect hitherto unnoticed as British. 

Mr. Sowerby transmitted a short account of the Blowing 
Stone, placed near a small public-house, on the road from Far- 
ringdon to Uffington, in Berkshire. ‘¢ It is an unwrought 
sand-stone, about three feet high, three feet wide, and nearly 
eighteen inches in thickness, having natural perforations.’ One 
of these, which is eighteen inches in length, and forms a horn- 
like tube, may be sounded by any person who is accustomed 
to blow a horn. 

The same gentleman mentions, in the following terms, the 
Farringdon Gravel Pit : 


‘ This pit is of a nature not yet described, being a rock composed 
of petrified animal remains, which agree in structure much better with 
the Alcyoniums than with any thing else I can recollect. ‘Fhe rock 
exposes some hundreds of yards of strata and surface ; and, being chiefl 
composed of heaps on heaps of these substances, is truly curious. It 
is cemented together by brown and reddish oxide-of iron, which often 
covers the animal-remains in a pecular manner with a fine crust of 
spicule, giving a velvety Iustre to them when the light catches on their 
shining sides. Besides these Zoophytes, there are remarkable Belem- 
nites, mostly worn; snd a stratum about an inch thick, that presents 
little else than spines of Echini.. There are also some Nautili, and 
small pebbles of every description, to be found in this rock.’ 
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A collection of specimens of plants from Japan, and another 
from Egypt, have enabled Mr. Lambert to correct the synonymy 
of some of the species described in the Flora Japonica, and parti- 
cularly to ascertain that the Acacia speciosa and A. Lebbek of 
Willdenow are the same; that the Mimosa Julibrissen of the 
Hortus Kewensis, the Acacia Julibrissen of Willdenow, and the 
A. Nemu of that author, are also identical ; and that the Aletris 


farinosa of Thunberg is a new species, which Mr. Lambert 


denominates 4. Japonica. 

From this cursory sketch, it will be obvious that the pre- 
sent volume contains a more than ordinary portion of botanical 
information ; and that it will be acceptable to adepts rather than 


to the general reader. Muir 





Art. III. 4 View of the Political Situation of the Province of Upper 
Canada in North America; in which her physical Capacitw is 
stated; the Means of diminishing her Burden, encreasing her 
Value, and securing her Connection to Great Britain, are fully con- 
sidered. With Notes and Appendix. By John Mills Jackson. 
8vo. gs, Earle. 


TT separation of the United States from our sovereignty 
afforded a lesson to ministers, to be cautious how they 

ventured to extract direet taxes from the pockets of our colo- 
nists. It has unluckily happened, however, that the exemption, 
so freely granted in that respect to Canada, has not been ac- 
companied by other regulations calculated to excite the attach- 
ment of the inhabitants. The author of this pamphlet com- 
mences by apprizing his readers that, having purchased land in 
Upper Canada, he had determined to settle there, but was 
induced, on farther experience, to consider neither his person 
nor his property as secure. He embraced, therefore, the plan of 
addressing the public on the complaints of his brother-colonists, 
— Like other aggrieved persons, he is apt to forget that tem- 
perate language is not only the most becoming, but, in general, 
the most effectual way of obtaining redress ; and he is, accord- 
ingly, led'to apply epithets and to indulge in invectives in which 
we can by no means coincide with him, though we are satis- 
fied that ample room exists for amendment in the colonial 
government. 

Proceeding to the facts of the case, we find that the parti- 
cular grievances of which the author complains are, 

1st. Partiality and exorbitant fees in the grant of lands. 

2d. The expenditure of the public revenue by the executive 
government without consulting the House of Assembly. 
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3d. Neglect relative to the provision made by the House of 
Assembly, in land and money, for the clergy and school- 
masters. ‘ 

4th. A departure from the spirit of English law and rules of 
evidence in the administration of justice. 

sth. Undue attempts on the -part of the executive govern- 
ment, to influence elections and infringe the liberty of the 
press. 

Without professing to be fully instructed with regard to the 
accuracy of these complaints, we have no hesitation in admit- 
ting the general observation, that our government is often: ill 
informed concerning the condition of our colonies. This de- 
ficiency arises, as well from the ordinary ignorance of a mi- 
nister respecting his particular department when he first enters 
on it, as from the unreasonable portion of his time which is 
devoted to parliamentary business. Moreover, the channels 
through which his information arrives are frequently not of the 
purest description. His direct correspondence takes place with 
only one branch of the colonial administration, the Governor; 
and it does not always happen that the cojonial agent, resident 
in the metropolis, possesses either ability or impartiality sufh- 
cient to exhibit to the minister a comprehensive representation 
of the state of affairs. Yet we have been taught enough, by 
bitter experience, of the fatal effects arising from colonial dis- 
contents; and nothing, we are aware, can tend more to in- 
crease such murmurs than partiality in so important a point as 
the grant of lands. Delay and expence in the administration of 
justice constitute another grievance of serious import. If the 
charges of a law-suit are become proverbially ruinous in this 
country, where most of those who seek redress from law 
possess some capital, what must they be in a recently settled 
province, where scarcely any capital is known but industry ? 
Another consideration, which cannot be too strongly impressed 
gn the governors of our colonies, is the folly of quarrelling 
with the Houses of Assembly; and a striking example of the 
impolicy of such conduct was lately afforded in the case of 
Jamaica. So far from endeavouring to controul these assemblies, 
or to interfere with their internal regulations, the interest of 
the mother-country will be found to consist in the plain and 
liberal rule of leaving their industry to its free caurse. Our 
legislators, in former days, were of opinion that the way to 
detive profit from America was to tax her: but we, who have 
had thirty years of additional experience, have found out that the 
United States, untaxed and independent, pour fivetimes as much 
money into our coffers as they did when tl hey were subordinate 
to our mandates. In regard to Canada, the efforts of govern 
meng 
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ment to encourage, by fiscal regulations, a preference of her 
commerce, can hardly be more effectually counteracted than by 
throwing obstacles in the way of grants of land. ‘The fees for 
obtaining such grants should, in our opinion, be superseded by 
bonds, obliging the settler to lay out a specific sum on the 
property within a given time; and a practice of this nature 
would be found to answer the only good purpose for which 
fees have been authorized, we mean the prevention of im- 
proper applications for land. According to Mr. Jackson, 
several other points call equally for redress : 


¢ The Crown Lawyer is allowed nearly seven pounds sterling 
for every criminal prosecution! an inducement to listen to trifling 
complaints, and prefer frivolous indictments, when, if power was 
gratified, and independence harassed, it was a sufficient excuse for 
an inflated contingent account.’— 

¢ A laudable attempt was lately made to encourage the propa- 
gation of the gospel, and to diffuse some education amongst the 
rising generation: the House of Assembly voted eight hundred 
a-year for eight schools, as an inducement for Protestant clergy- 
men to settle in Canada, but even this was soon turned into a re- 
ward for convenient persons; the nomination of masters became 
the Lieutenant-Governor’s patronage; the schools were given to 
half-pay officers, or to men equally unfit for the superintendence of 
classical instruction.’ — 

‘ The articles sent as presents to the Indians are of such inferior 
quality, that they are almost worthless. They are distributed in such 
a partial and impolitic manner, it would be better none were given, 
The young and active are kept about the agents, as messengers ; they 
become indolent, insolent, and debauched; their service is rewarded 
by the most valuable presents. This incenses the chiefs, the aged, 
and industrious. The tribes are brought to some town or village, 
to receive the presents, by which means they are soon bartered for 
rum, tobacco, or some useless or injurious article.” —* Long since, 
two whole townships were sold for the purpose of making roads, but 
they were sold in the Council-room, amongst persons high in autho- 
rity, for one-third of their value, and the money arising from the 
sale has not been heard of, nor any road established from its expendi- 
ture.’— 

‘ The people are active, hardy, and industrious, once firmly attached 
to Great Britain, and may still be regained. ‘Two years ago a petition 
to the King, from the House of Assembly, stating their melancholy 
situation, was lost by the casting voice of the Speaker ; since which 
time they see the power of the Governor increasing every year.’— 

‘I call upon Parliament to examine the Canadian accounts, the army- 
extraordinaries, the return of money raised under British acts, and 
without any act; to look to the appropriation, application, and ba- 
lance ; then they will find wanton expenditure, and private rapa- 
ciousness ; and although many of the accounts have not passed the 
Audit Office for years, yet this system of profligacy they will see 
continued,’ 


Bb 2 Ministers, 
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Ministers, we believe, are not backward in appreciating the 
importance of Canada; and we are hopeful that this appeal to 
the public, in connection with other representations, will be 
attended with advantage to the colony. The abandonment of 
that extraordinary measure, the Orders in Council, encourages 
us to entertain favourable expectations, with regard to trade at 


least, from the present ministry. L 
0 





Arr. IV. A Key to the Orders in Council. 8vo.. 6d. Murray, 


Art. V. The Dispute with America considered 3 in a Series of 
Letters from a Cosmopolite to a Clergyman, -8vo. pp. 220, 
gs. 6d. Gale and Curtis, 


Art. VI. A Letter from a Calm Observer to a Noble Lord, on the 
Subject of the late Declaration, (21st April 7 relative to the 
Orders in Council. 8vo. pp. 16. 1s, 6d. Gale and Curtis. 


|B enbrnsanca's as is the task, in the state of doubt in which we 
yet remain, of dwelling on our differences with America, 
we are induced to recur to the subject, in the hope that its 
renewed discussion may not prove altogether uninstructive. 
The consideration of the past may be useful in two ways; 
while it opens our eyes to the cause of former mistakes, it may 
teach us to make a proper estimate of any change of ‘situation 
which is calculated to extricate us from our present dilemma, 
It is a favourite notion with many well-meaning persons, that 
none but people in office are competent to the discussion of 
political subjects. Without arguing this question at large, we 
may be permitted to observe that, in the present case, our men 
in office have voluntarily made an acknowlegement of error. 
The unexpected and sudden change in our policy, within 
these two months, is as little the effect of any alteration in 
Bonaparte’s conduct as of a change in the nature of the prin- 
ciples at issue. It isa direct abandonment of former opinions 
and measures; an abandonment proceeding partly from the 
accidental new-modelling of our cabinets, and partly from the 
discovery that a measure which was long asserted to be a 
blessing is now found to be a scourge. Under such circum- 
Stances, it is incumbent on every man who has had access to 
satisfactory information, to explain to his countrymen the 
cause of their unfortunate misapprehensions. The retrospect 
is indeed replete with mortification, and may subject those who 
speak out plainly to the charge of ill nature: but utility is a 
paramount consideration, and, happily, the vexation at past 
mismanagement is lessened by the wiser counsels which now 
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Of the three pamphlets before us, the first is merely a sum- 
mary of our Orders in Council, and of the French decrees. 
The usefulness of such an abstract is perfectly clear from the 
perplexity which still exists regarding the contents of these 
complex instruments; and many among us, besides Sir James 
Mansfield, might express a wish to see these Orders “ printed 
and bound in a book.” We cannot, however, pay the editor of 
this abridgement the compliment of impartiality. He is one of the 
sincefe believers in the policy of the Orders, and concludes his 
abstract by a vehement argument in their favour. Nevertheless, 
he appears to write from conviction ; and his reasoning (pp. 16, 
17, 18.) may be considered as a recapitulation of the creed of 
the disinterested part of the advocates of the Orders. — ‘The 
Cosmopolite’s \etters form a publication of greater originality. 
They undertake to shew that which, in the condition of national 
feeling a few months ago, was a bold enterprize; viz. our 
trespasses against America, and the patient forbearance, during 
four years, of the government of the United States. We do 
not often meet with a tract more intitled to attention for its 
liberality and moderation: but these advantages increase our 
regret that its diffuse and desultory style will probably lessen 
its chance of extensive circulation. We shall have frequent 
occasion to refer to it in the course of the ensuing observations. 
— The third pamphlet, the ¢ Letter from a Calm Observer,’ 
is a short tract from the same pen, animadverting on our de- 
claration of 21st April last; a subject which is happily set at 
test by the subsequent renunciation of our ministry. 

Our last discussion of the American question (M. R. for 
May,) was chiefly a narrative of the successive measures of 
Bonaparte and our ministers towards the United States. We 
shall now endeavour to treat the subject under a different 
aspect, and propose to consider, 

1st. Its connection with our maritime rights. 

2d. The real motives of our Orders in Council. 

3d. Their operation on our trade. 

4th. The respective conduct of the two governments, British 
and American. 

Our maritime rights. —Of all the expedients adopted by 
writers, or by public speakers, to operate on our confiding 
countrymen, none is more eflicacious than a declamation on 
our maritime rights; and the public, connecting the existence 
of our naval greatness with our navigation-laws, are ever ready 
to listen to the illustration of their favourite theme. When the 
minds of men are strongly pre-occupied, little hazard of de- 
tection is incurred by the assertor of the boldest allegations ; 
and it has accordingly happened that, during the last five 
b 3 years, 
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years, we have heard concession to America deprecated in Parlia- 
ment, in newspapers, and in pamphlets, on the plea of our 
maritime rights, without a single explanation of the nature of 
those rights. All this while, the public have good-naturedly 
taken it for granted that a close connection existed between 
our Orders in Council and the maintenance of these maritime 
rights. Hence, many of our well-intentioned countrymen have 
been surprized at the hasty abandonment of so important a 
point ; and, on comparing the former harangues of our de- 
claimers with their present silence, a waggish observer might 


apply the words of Ovid, 
“ Ubi nunc facundus Ulysses ?” 


Unluckily, many among us have yet to learn that the moral 
rules of private life are not always the regulators of puble con- 
duct ; and that those who raised the loudest outcry for our 
maritime rights were perfectly conscious that they had very 
little to do with the dispute. ‘The first point should be a defi- 
nition of the nature of these rights; and, easy as this appears, 
we suspect that many who have written and talked about 
«¢ maritime rights” would be puzzled to give it. 

After all that our readers have heard and read on this topic, 
they may be somewhat startled on being told that we have, 
strictly speaking, no °¢ maritime rights.” ‘This matter they will 
find very clearly explained in a speech by Lord Sidmouth in 
the House of Peers, in one of those debates which followed the 
attack on Copenhagen. ‘The fact is that these rights are nothing 
more nor less than a particular mode of interpreting the law of 
nations relative to neutrals. ‘The grand point of dispute 
regarded the noted question of ‘ free ships making free goods;” 
in other words, “ whether the neutrality of the ship should 
confer protection on enemy’s property on board, in as far as 
that property is not contraband of war.”—To give up this 
much-disputed point would, in the opinion of most of our 
countrymen, be one of the worst things that could befall us; 
yet here again we may make reference to testimony of as re- 
markable a nature as that of Lord Sidmouth. It was the 
course recommended for our adoption during the American 
war by Lord Sandwich; and one of our most ardent patriots, 
Sir John Dalrymple, goes the length of declaring in his Me- 
moirs, (Part III. B.vi. p.147. 8vo. Ed.) ‘The Empress 
Catherine of Russia deserves a statue in the Royal Exchange, 
among the monarchs of England, for introducing the system 
that free bottoms make free cargoes in time of war.” 

It would lead us, however, wide of our course, were we to 
enter on any general discussion of the policy of this question. 
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‘The point for the public to inquire, and for us to explain, is 
the light in which it is viewed by the powers of Europe; and 
here our answer is short and explicit: Russia, Denmark, and 
Sweden made a full and formal abandonment of the preten- 
sion in the treaty of 17th June 1801, and have never since 
ventured to act on it. The discussion, therefore, is no longer 
in existence, except as a topic of declamation in the columns 
of the Moniteur, or in affected ebullitions of patriotism among 
the worthy competitors of that paper on this side of the 
Channel. — If our readers were not well prepared for this ex- 
planation, they will be still less aware of the futility of the 
allegations in question with regard to America, for America 
never advanced the claim that the flag of the neutral protected 
enemy's property. he 

Yet so much has been said of a desire on the part of the 
Americans to cover enemy’s property, that it may not become 
us to dismiss this matter with a simple negation. We will 
make reference, therefore, to an official document; we meani 
our treaty with America in 1794, the first commercial treaty 
between the two countries. It is there stipulated, 


Article XVII. In all cases where vessels shall be captured or 
detained on just suspicion of having on board enemy’s property, or 
of carrying to the enemy any of the articles which are contraband of 
war, the said vessel shall be brought to the nearest or most conve- 
nient port ; and if any property of an enemy should. be found on 
board such vessel, that part only which belongs to the enemy shall 
be made prize, and the vessel shall be at liberty to proceed with the 
remainder without any impediment.” 


From the rule thus laid down, the Améticans have never asked 
to depart. In the long discussions relaitve to the conveyance 
of colonial produce from the French islands, the question was 
not whether the American flag should protect French property, 
but whether the Americans should be allowed to transport 
colonial merchandize after it had by purchase hecome their own. 
This point also was adjusted, (see our Review for May last, 
p- 65.) in a way which may be considered as getting it at rest. 

Still one link remains by which our dispute with America 
may be connected with what is commonly termed our ‘ mari- 
time rights ;” we mean the question of impressing seamen from 
on board American merchantmen. It is perfectly clear that 
we are not to forego our right of impressing British subjects 
from the accident of their being on board a foreign merchant- 
man; nor dothe Americans demand it :—all that they ask is that 
we shall agree not to carry off their people on pretext of taking 
our own. ‘That hitherto our officers have been in the habit of 
pushing this matter too far may be discoyered, we apprehend, 
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with little difficulty, from their own testimony; as well as 
from the declaration, however cautiously worded, of Lord 
Castlereagh in the House of Commons at the end of June, 
regarding the transmission to the American government of a 
list of the complainants in our navy. No part of foreign ag- 
gression has, we believe, diffused so much sorrow throughout 
American families, as our arbitrary impressment of their 
seamen ; and if their government should delay to suspend the 
continuance of hostility after the repeal of our Orders in 
Council, this, we apprehend, will be the cause. Without 
enlarging farther on this unpleasant topic, we shall conclude 
by an extract (from the Cosmopolite’s pamphlet) of a letter of 
instructions from Mr. Madison to Mr. Monroe, when the 
Jatter was ambassador at our court, dated 6th March 1805. 


“‘ The truth is,”’ says Mr. Madison, ‘ and it may be so stated by 
You, that this practice of impressments, aggravated by so many pro- 
voking incidents, has been so long continued, and so often in vain re- 
monstrated against, that, without more encouragement than yet ap- 
— to expect speedy redress from the British government, the 

nited States are in a manner driven to the necessity of seeking for 
some remedy dependent on themselves alone. But it is no less true 
that they are warmly disposed to cherish all the friendly relations 
subsisting with Great Britain ; that they wish to see that necessity 
banished by just and prudent arrangements between the two govern-. 
ments ; and that, with this view, you were instructed to open the 
negotiations which are now depending. It is impossible for the 
British government to doubt the sincerity of these sentiments. The 
forbearance of the United States, year after year, and war after war, 
to avail themselves of those obvious means, which, without violating 
their national obligations of any sort, would appeal in the strongest 
manner to the interest of Great Britain, is of itself a sufficient demon- 
stration of the amicable spirit which has directed their public coun- 
cils. This spirit is sufficiently manifested also, by the propositions 
which have been lately made through you, and by the patience and 
cordiality with which you have conducted the negotiation. I might 
add, as a farther canal to the same effect, that notwithstanding the 
refusal, of which we have official information from Glasgow and 
Liverpool, particularly, to restore American seamen deserting their 
ships in British ports, the laws of many of the states have been left, 
without interruption, to restore British deserters. One of the states, 
Virginia, has even at the last session of its legislature passed an act 
for the express purpose of restoring such deserters ; which deserves 
the more attention, as it was done in the midst of irritations, result- 
ing from the multiplied irregularities committed by British ships in 
the American seas.” 


Real motives of the Orders in Council.— In May 1806, 
the King of Prussia having seized Hanover, our ministry 


blockaded the coast of Germany from the Ems to the 
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Elbe, which, joined to former measures, created a blockade 
from Brest all along to the Elbe. No navy, it was perfectly 
clear, could form the investment of so many hundred miles of 
coast. It was therefore a new spectacle-to exclude neutrals, 
and subject them to penalties for transgressing what has been 
appropriately termed a *paper-blockade.” ‘This measure led, 
in due season, to Bonaparte’s Berlin decree, which outstripped, 
in sound at least, all that had gone before it. It remained 
however a dead letter, until August 1807, at which time 
Bonaparte began to send back from his harbours such neutrals 
as arrived with cargoes from England. The ministry of the 
day were in no disposition to pass over this insult, or to con- 
sider how soon Bonaparte would be obliged, by the clamour 
and necessities of his own subjects, to recall the odious prohi- 
bition. The fact was that such conduct on his part, like the 
non-ratification of the treaty by Jefferson, was hailed as good 
news by a majority of our cabinet. Several reasons concurred 
to prompt them to new and adventurous measures. During 
four years past, we had learned, to our cost, that the protection 
of the largest navy forms, to commercial navigation, no counter 
poise to the safety and economy attendant on a neutral flag, and 
ourmercantile shipping, if not in a state of decrease, wasconfined 
to that stationary condition which ill suits the ambition inspired 
by the command of the ocean. The idea of peace, moreover, 
was discouraged in all quarters ; the Grenville ministry having 
recently committed themselves to the support of the war, by 
the rupture of Lord Lauderdale’s negotiation ; while their suc- 
cessors in office imagined themselves capable of overthrow- 
ing Bonaparte at his own weapons, whether in diplomacy or in 
war. Under such circumstances, it was a far more palatable 
doctrine to impute the low state of our trade and navigation to 
the competition of neutrals than to the pressure of war and 
taxes. Hence the formation df a scheme to take the neutral 
navigation out of the hands of Americans, and to transfer it 
to our own, with the collateral aid of the notable system of 
licences. 

One of the favourite rules, in the code of political morals, to 
which we have already alluded, is to study a plausible ground 
for a strong measure. On this plan, an act, however volun- 
tary, is put on the plea of necessity, or dressed out in the un- 
assuming attitude of retaliation. Such is the customary resource 
of Bonaparte, and of some hopeful statesmen among ourselves, 
who bade fair, a few years ago, to imitate his proceedings. —In 
supporting the Orders in Council, not a syilable was said of a 
desire to deprive the Americans of the advantages of free navi- 
gation ; still less was any admission made of the maritime insig- 
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nificancy of France, or of her high-sounding edicts being, as far 
as they regarded the ocean, an empty boast: —all was put under 
the graveeand imposing aspect of necessity ; and, to thicken the 
mystery, great tenderness was professed for the interest of the 
Americans. It is no wonder, therefore, that these enigmatical 
Orders were and are still considered by a majority of our coun- 
trymen as having’ originated in necessity: but, so far from 
being under the necessity of resorting to violent measures on 
the publication of Bonaparte’s absurd decree, our ministers 
would have procured the attachment both of America and of 
Europe by exhibiting a marked contrast to their adversary’s ex- 
travagance ; and, taught by the danger of turning his subjects 
and his allies into well-wishers of England, our enemy would 
soon have felt the necessity of tracing back his steps : — but 
moderate councils were not then fashionable among us. The 
sudden fall of the Grenville ministry, their unpopularity, and 
the success of the Copenhagen expedition, had exalted the 
minds of our rulers: — all was fotthwith to be accomplished 
by compulsion; — and a general insurrection against Bonaparte 
was to be the consequence of the exclusion of neutral coms 
merce from the Continent. Moreover, with the ordinary 
sagacity of monopolists, we expected to reap for ourselves all 
that benefit in the way of navigation and trade of which we 
stripped the Americans. 

In this unvarnished exposition of the motives of our public 
men, our wish is more to find the grounds of salutary warning for 
the future than to excite odium for the past. When a mini- 
stry is unacquainted with trade, need we wonder at the adop- 
tion of such steps, or at the influence of those who were per- 
mitted to advise them? ‘The severity of censure should be 
directed to that system of management which veiled the origin 
of the measure in mystery, and which persisted in an obstinate 
adherence to it after time and the course of circumstances had 
demonstrated its impolicy. 


Operations of the Orders in Council cn our trade. —In the year 
1807 our exports to the Continent of Europe were (per retura 


to Parliament, 28th April 1812) - 215,420,000. 
In 1808, after the operation of the Orders in Council, 
they fell to - - - £13,980,000 
Our imports from Ditto in 1807 were = £17,440,000. 
In 1808, - - - £8,900,000. 


a reduction which was the cause of an extraordinary, inerease 
in the price of many articles. 

In British shipping, where so large an increase was expected, 
there seemed in 1808 a reduction of nearly 90,000 tons, 
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The year 1808 was accordingly marked by a general gloom 
among our merchants, and'by applications to Parliament for 
peace on the part of our manufacturers. Amid this despon- 
dency, the plea of the advocates of the Orders was that, though, 
in the outset, they might be attended with loss, the evil would 
be of short duration. Most opportunely for their theory, 
Spanish America now became open to our merchandise. ‘To 
our distressed manufacturers, this appeared a providential inter- 
position ; and the increase of exports in our custom-house books 
soon gave evidence of their impatience to turn it to account. 
It so happened that, about the same time, Austria, trusting to 
the absence of 200,000 French troops in Spain, ventured to 
declare war aginst Bonaparte; who, faithful to his system of 
fighting few enemies at a time, re-opened the Continent of 
Europe to our trade. It was then that our custom-house lists 
exhibited a new aspect. 


Our exports to Europe arose in 1809 to £27,190,C00. 
Our imports from Ditto to —_ - - £19 820,000, 


As to shipping, though the great increase was in foreign 
vessels, there appeared in the British an addition to the year 
1807 of 100,000 tons. 

It was now that the tone of the advocates of the Orders was 
raised, and Mr. Stephen no longer objected to pass in the public 
view for one of the principal advisers of this grand measure *, 
He, and those who acted with him, very good naturedly took it 
for granted that all this increase of export was increase of pros- 
perity; and they saw no necessity for restraining their exulta- 
tion till the resuit of these flattering shipments was ascertained. 
That result, however, came, and manifested that in Spanish 
America it was one thing to sell goods and another to obtain 
payment for them. It was in vain to reason to us from the 
Frenchman’s favourite axiom, “ Celui qui vend le plus, gagne 
le plus ;? a lamentable deficiency in the returns shewed that 
our fluent orators were for once out of their reckoning. About 
Midsummer 1810, after a long credit, came round the awful 
settling time of our exporters with our manufacturers; and the 
inability of the former led to that fatal list of bankruptcies, 
which, taking its origin from the failure of an extensive London 
banking-house, has not reached its termination at the present 
day. Add to this the effects of the multiplied failures in America 
which were consequent on our Orders in Council; an event vainly 
urged at first in proof of their dependence on us, but soon found 
to be productive of a destructive recoil. So intimately are the 





* See debates of House of Commons, Spring 1810, on revenue 
and trade. 
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two countries connected that, among the creditors of an 
American bankrupt, the British are directly or indirectly the 
chief sufferers; and to stop trade on the other side of the 
Atlantic is the same kind of policy as to embargo our own 
manufactures by embargoing their shipping in our ports. 

During the year 1810, = ts circumstances concurted to age 
gravate our embarrassment, and to shew the impolicy of our 
quarrelling with the United States. ‘Their country is a country 
of provisions, while our’s is regularly in want of provisions. 
If we look back to a valuable document, the report of the 
sugar-distillery Committee of the House of Commons, (13th 
April 1808,) we shall find that, notwithstanding the aid of 
Ireland, the extent of our annual dependence on foreign sup 
plies is, on an average, not short of 1,500,000 quarters of corn. 
Our harvest in 1808 proved inadequate, and that of 1809 was 
alarmingly deficient. In this dilemma, two resources were 
offered to us, America and the Continent of Europe. The 
corn of the former would have been paid by our manufactures, 
while that of the latter was attainable only by specie. In ad- 
dition, the fall of exchange with the Continent held out a 
serious notice to us to beware of increasing our debt in that 
quarter. All these considerations, however, were lost on us; 
government was not at that time apprized of the influence 
of our Orders in Council, in engendering the overthrow of our 
exchange; nor were they aware of the magnitude of the mis« 
chief about to befall us from the latter. They remained, 
therefore, seriously persuaded that our Orders were good 
policy ; and we purchased a supply of provisions from the 
Continent by the exportation of almost all our metallic 
currency. 

The multiplied duties of men in office afford so little time 
for reflection, and our nature comes round so reluctantly to 
self-accusation, that the public distress which now ensued was 
ascribed to almost every cause but the real source. The spe- 
culative turn of our merchants, the facility of doing business 
without capital, and, above all, the implacable hostility of 
Bonaparte, were embodied into arguments, as if these were so 
many new discoveries, and had burst into operation all at once. 
Meanwhile, the same coldness continuing towards America, 
and a considerable time elapsing without our having an envoy 
in that country, the exclusion of our imports was at last car- 
ried into effect throughout the United States. This took place 
in the spring of the last year, and formed a new epoch in the 
history of our trade. In 1810, our exports to the United 
States had been - - £11,217,000. 

In 1811 they shrunk to - - £1 5875,000. 
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a deficiency too heavy not to be felt, and too direct in its 
operation to leave us longer in suspence about its cause. To 
complete our misfortune, the promising corn-crop of the last 
year was injured by an unfortunate blight; and the enhance-~ 
ment of provisions awakened us once more to the impolicy of 
suspending our intercourse with the country which was most 
able to relieve our necessities. It must be remembered, also, that 
the want of corn-importation from the North of Europe is in- 
directly the result of our policy towards America. ‘To this 
policy, chiefly, we are to ascribe the unfortunate depression of 
the rate of our exchange with the Continent ; and if 1ool. in 
London be worth only 751. in Holland, Germany, or Poland, 
need we go farther for the cause of the inadequacy of our 
supply ? — All these disasters were brought into concurrent 
operation in the spring of the present year, and led to those 
disturbances which spred terror throughout the country. At 
last, the proper remedy has been applied : but, thankful as we 
are for it, it is difficult to forget how long its adoption was 
opposed. So rooted is the attachment to error, that, no later 
than the month of April, our ministerial rulers remained under 
the belief that the Orders in Council were a politic measure ; 
and the answer given by authority to the application of the 
suffering manufacturers of Birmingham was, that the * con- 
sideration of local distress must not outweigh that of general 
advantage.” 

Conduct of the two governments, British and American. — Our 
readers will recollect that the mission of Mr.GeorgeHenry Rose 
to America took place in autumn 1807, soon after the news of 
the affair of the Chesapeak frigate, and shortly before the issue 
of our Orders in Council. We abstract a curious passage on 
this head from the Cosmopolite’s letters : 


¢ The written instructions given to Mr. Rose were never, I believe, 
made public ; the verbal intimations are never likely to be. On ars 
riving in America, however, he found that he could not treat at all 
on the subject, nor even develope the nature of the reparation that 
he was instructed to offer, “ until the interdiction of the American 
waters to British ships of war should be revoked.”? To this proposition ' 
Mr. Madison replied in a letter well worth attention, dated 15th March 
1808, citing instances in which our own government maintained that 
reparation lost its value if obtained by any stipulation from the party 
injured ; promising, however, on the disclosure of the terms of repa- 
sation, that, if they were satisfactory, the interdiction should be re- 
called the same day. To this, however, Mr. Rose declared himself 
not at liberty to accede, and came home, leaving the American govern- 
ment in continual expectation of fresh orders being sent out to close 
the business in the way they proposed. No such orders however were 
sent, — I am not in the habit of seeking in the deep recesses of wily 
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politics for the causes of things ; but it has been suggested, and pare 
ticularly by a very candid and ingenuous friend, who has better 
sources of information than I can boast, that this mission of Mr. Rose 
was intended to prove abortive ; and to this suspicion a retrospect to 
the correspondence does certainly give countenance. Mr. Monroe, 
then in England, and just closing his mission to return to America, 
sought in vain from Mr. Canning the terms to be offered, or an out- 
line of them — but no — Mr. Monroe must not know the terms — Mr. 
Rose must not let them be known in America, without previously 
obtaining from that government a concession refused in a like case by 
our own.’ 


The next occasion, on which Mr. Canning figured in the 
American business, was in the treaty negotiated by Mr. Erskine 
in the spring of 1809, and subsequently disavowed by us. 
Here also our Secretary incurs the pointed animadversion of 
the author of these letters: 


¢ In analogy with Mr. Canning’s ordinary policy, the instructions 
prohibited in substance what they allowed in words. The disinge- 
nuousness of the Right Hon. Secretary on this occasion combined 
with it a portion of cruelty. If it were not intended that this nego- 
ciation too should prove abortive, no one would pretend that it was 
carefully guarded from miscarriage. A young negociator was not 
ordered but permitted to exhibit his instructions with a view to pro- 
mote what such exhibition could not fail to destroy. — To practise on 
America those politics, that are fit only for France, is like the attack 
upon Copenhagen ; — like showing your skill and vigour in destroy- 
ing your friend, because you cannot approach your enemy ;— like 
quitting the active and manly sports of the field, to shoot sparrows 
and domestic animals at your door. It is assuming a dress, more~ 
over, that does not befit an Englishman ; it sits aukwardly on him; 
and God forbid it should ever do otherwise. Whenever the garb of 
solid truth, —of stern old English honesty, is thrown aside for the 
motley jacket of a harlequin trickster, the nation is loser, gain what 
she will.’ 


Among the provocations to America which escape the notice 
of the majority of our countrymen, we shall briefly advert to 
those that are connected with our naval service. Our maritime 
defenders have, it is well known, as keen an antipathy to the 
Americans as the navy of our forefathers felt for the Dutch in the 
days of Cromwell and Charles II. That, on the score of policy, 
the one is much on a par with the other, it would not take a long 
time to demonstrate: — but from our sea-faring countrymen 
we expect little reasoning on such topics; it is to our govern- 
ment that we look for sufficient knowlege and sufficient temper 
to make the animosity of American and English seamen disap- 
pear in a conjunct opposition to France. ‘The instructions to 
our naval officers ought long since to have expressed the anxiety 
of government to avoid irritating the Americans, and, a tem- 
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porary punishment should have been awarded to those who 
were found guilty of persisting in such provocations. How dif- 
ferent our conduct was from this conciliating course may be col- 
lected from the following extract of Mr. Madison’s letter, 5th 
March 1808, to Mr. G. H. Rose: 


«< In the summer of the year 1804, the British frigate the Cambrian, 
with other cruizers in company, entered the harbour of New York. 
The Commander, Captain Bradley, in violation of the port-laws re- 
lating both to health and revenue, caused a merchant vessel just arrived, 
and confessedly within the limits and under the authority of the United 
States, to be boarded by persons under his command, who, after 
resisting the officers of the port in the legal exercise of their func- 
tions, actually impressed and carried off a number of seamen and pas- 
sengers into the service of the ships of war.’’— 

«© All these circumstances were duly made known to the British 
government, in just expectation of honourable reparation. None 
has ever been offered. Captain Bradley was advanced from his fri- 
gate to the command of a ship of the line. 

‘¢ At a subsequent period, several British frigates under the com- 
mand of Captain Whitby, of the Leander, pursuing the practice of 
vexing the inward and outward trade of our ports, and hovering for 
that purpose about the entrance of that of New York, closed a series 
of irregularities with an attempt to arrest a coasting vessel, on board 
of which an American citizen was killed by a cannon-ball which en- 
tered the vessel while within less than a mile from the shore.” 


We were somewhat more complaisant at the time of the 
attack on the Chesapeak, and judged it proper to supersede our 
Admiral on the station: but the censure on him was of short 
duration, and his re-employment took place at a time when we 
knew that it would ar pear to the American nation in the light 
of a public affront. We must also cursorily advert to the re- 
cent case of Captain Bingham of the Lille Belt, who was raised 
a step in his profession, as if his conduct previously to the 
unfortunate action with the President had been as unexception- 
able as his behaviour then was gallant. ‘The next point in this 
ungracious catalogue is our treatment of American merchant- 
men. More than a year has elapsed since our cruizers have 
been in the habit of seizing all their vessels bound to France or 
Holland. ‘These captures took place not merely on the coast of 
France or on the open ocean, but within sight of the American 
shore, at the distance of a few leagues only from their harbours ; 
and day after day have the American people been subjected to 
this humiliating spectacle. What, it may be asked, would be 
our feelings were the squadron of a foreign power, professing 
friendship for us, to lie off the mouth of the Thames, the 
Humber, or the Mersey, and to presume to capture a single 
British merchantman? * The public are hardly aware of the 
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length to which we carry our seizures and confiscations. Some 

ersons believe that we condemn only such Americans as are 
laden with warlike stores; others, apprized that we seize their 
ships, imagine that they are merely detained until an amicable 
adjustment of differences: but the matter is much more se- 
rious ;—the condemnation of American ships is positive and 
beyond recovery in the case of all captures occurring before 
2oth May last*. That, in diplomatic phrase, was the day on 
which our government received official notice of an edict of 
Bonaparte which was issued twelve months before; or, to tell 
the truth, it was the day on which, from personal changes in 
our Cabinet, a new system was adopted. It was somewhat 
amusing to find one member of our ministry, Lord Bathurst, 
holding forth, in the end of June, Bonaparte’s decree as the 
motive of our change; while his colleague, Lord Castlereagh, 
had declared, a month before, that the same paper was “ totally 
unworthy the attention of any regular government.” ‘The fact 
is, that as the matter now stands, all Americans captured be- 
fore Lord Liverpool came to the head of the Treasury, are 
condemned; while their more fortunate successors in the list 
of dates may confidently look for a discharge. 

While we thus censure the former conduct of our govern- 
ment, and lament that rupture to which it has led, we would 
by no means be understood to recommend acquiescence in 
any unreasonable demands on the part of America. Our argu- 
ments have been prompted by sollicitude for British interests, 
and by no undue predilection for the character of our Trans- 
Atlantic brethren. The Americans, like other nations, are dis- 
tinguished by the good and the bad qualities arising from their 
form of government, and from the state which they occupy in 
the progress of society. Among a calculating people, it is 
idle to look for gratuitous attachment or repugnance. AFrench 
and an English party have been formed in the United States, 
not from any natural or inherent preference to either nation, 
but by the consequences of the treatment which America 
has received at the hands of these respective powers. Let 
England pursue for a few years the moderate course which 
she has now adopted, and her well wishers in the United States 
will soon regain their former ascendancy. Were we to look 
back and institute a comparison. between the conduct of Bona- 

arte and that of our ministers towards America, it would be 
not a little difficult to pronounce which has been the more irri- 
tating of the two. ‘The oppression of France has been the 





* See Sir William Scott’s decisions, published in the Courier news- 
paper, ist August. 
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more unprincipled ; that of Britain the more pernicious. Bos 
naparte has robbed some American ships in his harbours, and 
burned others at sea: we, on the other hand, have stopped 
the whole line of their navigation by sweeping prohibitions. 
The damage sustained by America at Bonaparte’s hands seems, 
as far as it goes, absolute and irrecoverable ; that which has 
been inflicted by us is less direct, and comes less clearly under 
the description of loss, but its extent is on the whole infi- 
nitely greater. Bonaparte, like a plunderer, has fastened his 
grasp on all that was within his reach; while we may be said 
to have stretched forth a giant’s arm, and to have imposed pe- 
nalties on all that dared to contravene our arbitrary jurisdiction. 
—A letter from the Ex-president Adams, written in the first 
year of the Orders in Council, contains the following passage : 


‘© 26th December, 1808. 

«© My heart is with the Spanish patriots, and I should be glad to 
assist them as far as our commerce can supply them. I conclude 
with acknowledging that we have received greater injuries from 
England than from France, abominable as both have been.” 

The warlike message from the President to Congress, on the 
rst of June last, seems to be much at variance with the former 
moderation of the American government; and it furnishes one 
example among many of the caution with which the public 
should receive the contents of official declarations, which gene- 
rally aim, like alawyer’s speech, at effecting a particular object, 
without much nicety about the means. Mr. Madison’s wish was 
to induce Congress to decide on war. With this view, he insi- 
nuates an accusation of our stirring up the Indians; with just as 
much truth, we believe, as our ministry of 1803 manifested in 
their parliamentary message of 8th March, when, to excite the 
country against Bonaparte, they spoke of ‘ hostile armaments 
in the ports of France and Holland.” ‘The good people of 
America will probably receive this accusation with as much 
confidence as was shewn among ourselves to our ministerial 
manifesto, in Autumn 1806, which asserted that it was France 
and not we who refused peace during Lord Lauderdale’s nes 
gotiation. We will not, however, pursue any farther these 
comments on the tricks of office. Enough has been sajd to shew 
that we are not the indiscriminate advocates of the American 
government in their late proceedings; and we now lay before 
our readers a few extracts from the pamphlet already quoted, 
on the subject of their former moderation. 

¢ Plain and demonstrable as it is that the American government 
has maintained, with uncommon vigilance and attention, in a storm of 
conflicting interests, a degree of impartiality that will astonish pos- 
terity ; the man of this day who ventures to assert it is stared at as 
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though he had taken leave of his senses. In France, asin England, 
men Fave almost universally accused the neutral of favouring their 
enemy, than which nothing can be more false. In regard to us, the 
avidity with which every symptom of a return to justice on the. 
of our government has been embraced by that of the United States, 
speaks strongly . aay the shocking fabrications by which this 
people has been so long deceived. The adjustment with Mr. Erskine 
was an affair of 48 hours; the negociation being opened on 17th 
April and finished on the 19th. Its subsequent disavewal by our 
government derogates nothing from the evidence of eagerness on the 
art of that of the United States. —'That Mr. Pinkney went the 
ull length of his tether in labouring to execute the coneiliatory in. 
structions of the President, no man who reads the correspondence 
can doubt. — That the two countries should stand to each other in 
the most friendly relation was the continual theme of his public dis. 
cussions, and the wish he always expressed in moments of hilarity and 
social enjoyment. That his heart. was engaged in it ig not more 
evident from the suavity of his manner while hope remained, than 
from the acrimony he betrayed when forbearance was no longer a 
virtue. No one can look at his correspondence without perceiving 
that he was shamefully neglected, and needed not the aid of sickness 
to wear his patience away.’ | 


In support of the character for impartiality which was main- 
tained during four years by the American government, the 
author of these letters appeals to official documents, and quotes 
(p. 115.) in opposite columns the mstructions given respectively 
to Mr. Pinkney and General Armstrong. ‘These our limits do 
not permit us to transcribe, and we have scarcely room to insert 
two passages of limited compass. The first bears reference to the 
violent proceedings in New York harbour by Captain Bradley 
in the year 1804. 


“© My rule of judging, if you will follow it, will probably lead us 
both to the same conclusion. Place yourself alternately in the situa- 
tion of the different parties. Begin by supposing an American 
frigate in Portsmouth harbour or the river Thames, violating the 
health and revenue laws ; her officers carrying off seamen and passen- 
gers from English ships ;—such officers screened by the captain from 
justice, and the constables or deputy sheriffs charged with a regular 
process against them repelled ;— and then you are to fancy this same 
American captain to measure out his dominion by the length of his 
cables. His Majesty complains of this to the American government, 
and they advance their captain from a frigate to a ship of the line. 
By this sort of process, you will come to a pretty correct idea of the 
American feelings on this subject ; for you may be assured there are 
no two people on earth whose feelings are more alike than those of 
Americans and Englishmen.” 


Our last quotation will consist in extracts of letters from 


Boston, dated the 18th and 19th January 1812, which speak, no 
_— doubt, 
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doubt, the opinion prevalent among the most respectable of 
the English party in America, 


‘¢ I had hoped that the wisdom of the executive government of 
the two countries would, ere this, have set things on 5, 2 footing. 
Your minister has acted most unadvisedly: there are persons here 
inimical to Great Britain, who, for many reasons, chiefly that of 
party, have taken such advantage of that conduct as to gain a com- 
plete ascendancy : whereas had the English taken advantage of the 
infamous conduct of France, they would have had the whole country 
their friends, who now are obliged to admit the misconduct of Eng- 
land. A party here have endeavoured to justify the English mea- 
sures: this [ think wrong, for it has given the adversaries a handle 
to work with against them. I cannot believe in war: but no one 
knows what will be the consequence, if the Orders in Council are 
persevered in : —this whole country will then be heartily in opposition 
to Great Britain.” 

«© You will perceive by the papers by the Sally Anne, that our 
government professes the intention to assume a very warlike attitude, 
and that the sentiment of indignation throughout the country, at the 
continuance of the Orders in Council, is loud and universal from both 
parties. ‘The motives which induce your government to continue 
them are quite incomprehensible to the best friends of Great Britain 
in this country ; and the effect will be, to make every man odious 
who dares to express a wish for your success and prosperity —a sen- 
timent still common to our dest men, but which an adherence to this 
system will impair and destroy.”’ . 


Such was our unfortunate pertinacity in resisting the prayers 
of our well-wishers in America for the repeal of our obnoxious 
Orders. Were we to attempt a computation of the loss which 
these Orders have caused us during the last five years, calculat- 
ing the reduction of our trade, our endless bankruptcies, our 
defalcation of revenue, the fall of our continental exchanges, 
the depreciation of our paper-currency, and the influence of the 
Orders in enhancing the value of commodities, particularly that 
of corn, we apprehend that the total would exceed one hundred 
millions sterling: — all this, too, without taking into account the 
permanent injury to our manufactures, from those which the 
Americans have been obliged to establish in self defence. — But 
we will dwell no longer on the past :—let us point with hope to 
the future, and congratulate the country on the favourable 
change that, in this respect at least, has followed Lord 
Liverpool’s accession to the Treasury. So far back as the 
Cabinet-discussions in 1807, on the propriety of adopting these 
ill-fated Orders, we heard it whispered that hedissented from the 
sanguine expectations of his colleagues; and, with more con- 
fidence, we have heard it stated that his Lordship differed from 
the Cabinet on the momentous subject of banks and bullion. 
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If the public may consider his views of trade and currency ag 
formed on the writings of his father, they will be justified in 
giving credit to both rumours, and in auguring a course of 
policy in these respects considerably varying from that which 


has so long prevailed. 
oF Lo. 
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Art. VII. Poetical Vagaries ; containing an Ode to We, a hack- 
heyed Critic ; Low Ambition, or the Life and Death of Mr. Daw ; 
a Reckoning with Time; the Lady of the Wreck, or Castle 
Blarneygig 3 Two Parsons, or the Tale of a Shirt. By George 
Colman, the Younger. 4to. pp. 144. One Guinea. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1812. 


T° the present state of Society in England, we doubt whether 
those readers are numerous, who possess a keen perception 
of the merit of humourous writings, or any very strong relish 
for that species of composition. When the taste, indeed, has 
become fastidiously refined, the vigour of originality is not suf- 
fered to atone for its occasional coarseness; and still less can 
any thing be endured that violates the laudable and proper 
chastity which our contemporaries have imposed on their 
words, whether written or spoken. It may be urged that 
humour ought to display itself without any of these offensive 
adjuncts :—but when, or where, was such humour to be found ? 
Neither in anttent Greece nor antient Rome, assuredly ; and, al- 
though degrées of freedom may be traced in the humourists of 
modern Italy, of France, and of England, yet all of them more or 
less partake of a licentiousness which, however it may have been 
exaggerated by hypocrisy, must be condemned by virtue. How 
is this? If the thoughts be exclusively guided by the capri- 
cious controul of the imagination, do they necessarily run into 
some dangerous channel? We shall not undertake to solve so 
serious a problem, on so light an occasion as that of an inquiry 
into the rank which the ¢ Poetical Vagaries’ before us ought to 
hold in the scanty catalogue of (intended) burlesque composi- 
tions. 

In his last volume of a similar nature, intitled Broad 
Grins *,” Mr. Colman pleaded the example of Swift and 
Sterne, in mitigation of the censure which he seemed conscious 
that some of his Judicrous liberties might incur :-—but it would 
be as effeetual to appeal to the authority of Boccaccio, or of 
Rabelais, in the present decorous times, as to that of our de- 
parted English humourists. ‘lhe wings of fancy are clipped ; 
whether, in some respects, they are not clipped too closely, 





* See Rev. Vol. xli. p. 440. (N. S.) 
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some persons may doubt: but whether or not the age, which so 
clips them, be virtuous enough 2m action to clip them with sin- 
cerity, we think that no person can doubt. However these knotty 
points may be settled, by that grave and sententious class of 
readers who perhaps form the majority of our learned popula 
tion, we shall not engross any more of their valuable time (so 
much more profitably employed on metaphysical or political 
discussion) with our own speculations concerning the crimi- 
nality of laughter, but shall present them with some extracts 
from this side-shaking volume; on the popularity of which the 
author has most injudiciously placed a partial extinguisher, by 
dealing more liberally than ever in his favourite double entendre ; 
and by preventing any but the most adroit of readers from com- 
municating to a femaleaudience, —that best friend to authorship, 
—the unemberrassed pleasure which at least half of the ¢ Poe- 
tical Vagaries’ is calculated to convey. Satisfied with this 
general and useful hint to our readers, and with due reprehen- 
sion of Mr. Colman for giving us such just reason to throw it 
out, we shall now only examine the literary merit of his work ; 
and we confess that we are highly pleased with the unexcep- 
tionable parts of it. We wish, indeed, that it were possible to 
select one passage, of any /ength, which wholly deserves that 
epithet. 

By far the best effort in the volume is a Burlesque on the 
Lady of the Lake. If the author be not ironical (and * there 
is no knowing where to have” so determined a wag) in his 
commendations of Mr. Scott’s genius, and only intends to 
ridicule some glaring defects in that genuine poet’s taste, we 
perfectly coincide with him in opinion. On this subject, in- 
deed, we have expressed ourselves substantially to the same 
purpose, so often and so much at length, that it would seem 
like an oblique panegyric on our own decision to say much in 
praise of Mr. Colman’s satire. It is, however, we are bound 
to observe, thoroughly merited, and bestowed in a most mas- 
terly manner; and we cannot conceive any worthy admirers of 
Mr. Scott, any friends of his fame whose friendship does not 
disgrace it, who will be unable to separate their admiration of 
the original fire of his fancy, from their disgust at that imi- 
tated smoke of antiquity which so lamentably obscures his judg- 
ment. — In a word, those only who can detect the vices of Mr. 
Scott’s style of poetry can appreciate its glowing and matchless 
virtues ; and to such judges, we shall suppose that Mr. Colman 
is now addressing his ‘Tale of the ‘Lady of the Wreck, or 
Castle Blarneygig.’ 

‘Yo analyse the story of a successful jeu d’esprit would be as 
grave an absurdity as any of our most respectable contempo- 
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raries could keep in countenance. Suffice it to say that there 
is a story in ‘Castle Blarneygig ;’ and that it is as probable a 
story as has formed the foundation of many other « Castles,” 
and infinitely more entertaining, we can also assure our readers 3 
but it is time to let the laugher enjoy his own laugh. — We 
select the imitation of Brian, the priest, in the third Canto of 
the Lady of the Lake : 


¢ Revered by all was Murtoch’s worth, 
Though mystery involved his birth * : 
For when his mother, on a mat, 
Watching a corpse, at midnight, sat, 
The body rose, and strain’d her charms, 
Almost two minutes, in it’s arms. 
From which embrace, too soon, she found 
Her face grow long, her waist grow round ; 
Till, prudes first tattling o’er her fate, 
Bid scorn proclaim her in a state 
Which women wish to be, ’tis said, 
Who love their lords, before they’re dead, 
Exact at midnight, nine months oer, 
A little skeleton she bore. 
Soon as praduced, amid the gloom, 
Two glow-worms crept into the room, 
Up to it’s skull began to rise, 
The sockets fill’d, and gave it eyes. 
O’er every joint did spiders rove, 
Where busily their webs they wove ; 
The cabin smoke their texture thin 
Soon thicken’d, ’till it form’d a skin, 
«¢ Now it may pass,” the mother cried, 
«¢ May pass for human !’? — and she died, 


* This tale was told by age and youth ; 
But who can vouch for Rumour’s truth ? 
And yet, though falsehood quick is hatch’d, 


Tis certain, when the corpse she watch’d, 


_ 





‘* See Brian, the priest, (Lady of the Lake, Canto 3d.) -—JIna 
note, relative to this personage, proving that the idea of his origin 
arose from a traditional story, a curions passage is quoted from Mace- 
farlane; who gives an account of one Gilli-Doir-Magrecollich. This 
tooth-breaking name signifies the black child, son to the bones. 

‘The black child’s mama went to a hill, one day, on a party 
of pleasure, with ‘* both wenches and youthes,’’? to gather the bones 
of dead men ! — and they made a fire on the spot. At last, they 
did all remove from the fire, except one maid, or wench: — She 
being quietlie her alone, without anie other companie, took up her 
cloaths above her knees, or hereby, to warm her ; a wind did come, 
and caste the ashes upon her, and she was conceived of ane man-child.” 
— How much more appropriately than A°neas might Gillt-Doir- 
Magrecollich have invoked the * cineres e¢ ossa parentis 1’ oy 
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She watch’d alone ; — or watch’d, at least, 
With no one save a reverend priest ; 
Whose duty *twas to see the clay 

Mingled with kindred earth, next day. 
True, he was ruddy, tall, and stout, 

And young, — but then he was devout, 

A rigid, staunch, and upright soul, 

And excellent upon the whole. 

Much could he have divulged, but fled 
From questioning, and shook his head. 
Yet, once, it hapt, when closely task’d, 
With much solemnity he ask’d, 

“< If unbegotten ’tis by me, 

«< Whose but the corpse’s can it be ?”? 
This speech, that spread from roof to roof, 
To Irishmen was certain proof : 

Proof that, — when mooted whether Shade 
Or Substance can have forced a maid, — 
Not he who still life’s course must run, 
But that a Cead man gets a son. 


The little Murtoch’s early joy 

Was frolick of a corpse’s boy. 

Ne’er by a stick his hoop was whirl’d, 
But with a human thigh bone twirl’d ; 
His leaden lips a laugh exprest 
‘When’er he robb’d a scritch-owl’s nest ; 
He scratch’d for worms when showers came, 
And made a boding raven tame. 

Oft, with a yew-bough in his hand, 

He loved upon a grave to stand, 

{ His father’s grave !) and there, by night, 
Arrest the bat’s low-wheeling flight. 
Such, in his youth, was Murtoch known ; 
But, when to skinny manhood grown, 
Church zeal could scarcely fail to fire 
The offspring of a church-yard sire. 

His smooth skull, whiten’d by the air, 
Unconscious of disdainful hair, 

In meek and ready baldiess stood 

To court the cover of a hood. 

Soon in the cloister’s gloom he sunk, 
Amid the plump, a jutceless monk ; 
Renouncing errors, stale or fresh, 

Of (what he never had) the flesh ; 

For, ever, as to prayer he stalk’d, 

His dry joints rattled as he walk’d. 

As years revolved, sage Murtoch’s name 
Stood foremost in monastick fame, 
T'was thought, when’er he plodded o’er 
A volume fraught with pious lore, 

His glow-worm eyeballs, in the dark, 
Gave ample light the text to mark. 
Cc4 
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A relick ’twas his pride to own, 

A precious wonder, seldom shewn ; — 

A sleeve of great Saint Patrick’s clothes, 
Whereon was traced Saint Patrick’s nose, 
His noble nose, of gristly strength, 

And measuring twelve inches’ length *, 
Mark’d when the saint to keep it warm, 
Carried his head beneath his arm.’ 

Surely this *‘ Corpse’s Boy’ will be some check to our wonders 
mongers ; at all events, will it not make the writer of real ability 
ashamed to recur to such gross copyism of old wives’ tales, and 
ghostly ballads ? 

It is not only in the revival of silly stories of his grand- 
mothers that-a poet may be censurable. Coarseness and vul- 
garity in a poem of heroic character, although certainly not 
written in heroic metre, are equally deserving of reproof; and 
what shall we say of the slang song about ‘ Roderick Vich 
Alpine Dhu, Ho, Ieroe ?” Shall we be told that it is necessary 
to introduce rude traits, in a picture of barbarous manners ? 
Homer has described nations in no very perfect state of civili- 
zation ; and yet how rarely does he offend the most refined 
modern taste! Let him oceasionally degrade a great personage 
by some revolting office, consonant with the simplicity of an- 
tient customs; still he has no savage chorusses, no rugged and 
careless versification, excused by the pretence of accurately imi- 
tating the style of the persons singing |! —- ‘These suggestions, 
however, are too obvious for us to dwell on them : we prefer to 
give Mr. Colman another opportunity of displaying his extra- 
ordinary powers of parody ; — an art which, when earried to 
perfection, is by no means so contemptible as it is often reck. 
oned, by those who have not attended to the best models of 
this species of ridicule. Assuredly, most parodies, most ats 
tempts in the burlesque of every kind, are unsuccessful :— 
but some few are transcendantly happy, and we think that the 
following is among the number ; 


© Banquet Song +. 
¢ flail to our Chief! now he’s wet through with Whiskey : 


Long life to the Lady come from the salt seas! 
Strike 





«* After all, this is no such mighty nose to brag of. In Slaw- 
kenburgius’s time, noses, at the Promontory, beat St, Patrick’s 
hollow.’ 

‘ + Here is to be observed the Rarer | similarity of manners, and 
customs, between the Irish and Scotch, in former days. How close 1s 
“ Whack for O’ Shaughnashane !—Tooleywagg, ho!’ 
to 

& Roderigh Vich Alpine Dhu! ha ieroe!” 
See the Lady of the Lake, 
« In 
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Strike up, blind harpers! skip high to be frisky ! 
For what is so gay as a bag-full of fleas ? 
Crest of O° Shaughnashane t— 
That’s a Potato, plain, — 
Long may your root every Irishman know ! 
Pats long have stuck to it, 
Long bid good luck to it ; 
Whack for O’Shaughnashane !—Tooleywhagg, ho! 


§ Our’s is an esculent lusty and lasting, 
No turnip, nor other weak babe of the ground ; 
Waxy or mealy, it hinders from fasting, 
Half Erin’s inhabitants, all the year round. 
Wants the soil, where ’tis flung, 
Hog’s, cow’s, or horse’s dung, 
Still does the crest of O’Shaughnashane grow : 
Shout for it, Ulster men, 
Till the bogs quake again ! 
Whack for O’Shaughnashane ! — 'Tooleywhagg, ho! 


‘ Drink, Paddies, drink to the Lady so shining ! 
While flowret shall open, and bog-trotter dig, 
So long may the sweet Rose of Beauty be twining 
Around the Potato of proud Blarneygig ! 
While the plant vegetates, 
While whiskey recreates, 
Wash down the root, from the horns that o’erflow ; 
Shake your shillalahs, boys! 
Screeching drunk, scream your joys! 


Whack for O’Shaughnashane ! — 'Tooleywhagg, ho!’ 


We long to select the parody of ‘ The Rose is fairest 
when ’tis budding new,” one of the childish passages which 
disgrace that delightful composition *¢ ‘The Lady of the Lake :” 
— but we have not room for ‘ The Egg is daintiest when ’tis 
swallowed new,’ &c.; and must confine our extracts (of any 
Jength) from the ¢ Vagaries,’ to the remarks which follow this 
most ludicrous stanza. ‘They are full of good sense and taste, 
very correctly and musically expressed. Indeed, in some pas- 
sages of his parody, Mr. Colman has chosen to write so seéri- 
ously well, that perhaps Mr. Scott will be disposed to say, as 
Dr. Darwin exclaimed when he read the ** Loves of the Triangles,” 
—< ‘Do I write like this? I write very well then.” 








‘In the present instance, tis a Song at a Banquet ; in the “latter, 
’tis a Song in a Boat. —’Tis, merely, the difference betwixt wine 
and water. — The vassals, on both occasions, express their attach- 
ment to their chief, and their ardour for his crest ; — One being an 
dsvergreen Pine, the othena Potato.’ 


‘ Conceits 
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¢ Conceits more fond than this he pour’d, 
Conceits with which False Taste is stored ; 
Such as, of late, alas! are broach’d 
By those who have the spot approach’d 
Where Poesy, once, cradled lay, 
And stolen her baby clothes away : — 
Conceits, in Song’s primeval dress, 
Of, oh! such pretty prettiness ! 
That the inveigling beldame Muse 
Seems a sham Virgin from the stews ; 
Or, in her second childhood wild, 
The doting nurse that apes the child.—~ 
With such conceits, such feathery lead *, 
Which either may be sung or said, t 
Mock fancy fill’d the Bridegroom’s head ; 
While the first egg-shell he scoop’d clean, 
Since he a married man had been. 
Twas only on the night before 
That Father Murtoch, of Kilmore, 
Had join’d him to his all in all, 
Judy Fitz-Gallyhogmagawl.’ 


The couplet which we have marked in Italics, and many 
others in the volume, must excite an idea that Mr. Colman 
could, if it pleased him, favour the world with an imitation of 
the ironical humour of Butler and Swift, (especially the latter,) 
in their own peculiar manner. He writes the verse of 
eight feet, which should be the verse of mirth and satire alone, 
(or, at least, should be excluded from epic and elegiac subjects, ) 
with admirable facility. Oh! that he would take the trouble 
of acquiring sufficient materials, and delight and improve us 
with a “ Methodistical Hudibras !” 

The character of ¢ Adurtoch’ (already cited) follows the pas- 
sage above ; and we have now only to refer the reader to some 
of the remaining beauties of this excentric volume. The Ode 
to ‘ We, a hackney’d Critic,’ consists of much hackneyed abuse 
of Criticism: but ‘Low Ambition, or the Life and Death of 
Mr. Daw,’ is irresistibly comical. ‘¢ Mr. Daw’ is an actor, who 
enacts the insides + of sham Elephants, but disdains to perform 
the hinder quarters ; and on this magnanimous feeling the tale 





p>? 


¢ * 6 0 heavy lightness 3 serious vanity | 
“© Mis-shapen chaos of well-seeming forms !”? 
«© FEATHER OF LEAD, bright smoke!’ Se. 


Thus says Shakespeare of Love : — but far be it from the author 
of this idle Poem to speak thus, generally, of the Lady of the Lake !? 


“6+ Precordia ludit. Prrs.” Claims the Belly Part. Moore’s 
Almanack.’”? Motto to ‘ Mr. Daw.’ 
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is founded. The Death of ‘ Daw,’ from grief at the introduc. 


tion of live animals on the stage, is exquisite. This story in- 
cludes a ‘ Reckoning with ‘Time,’ a little poem which ap- 
peared in a periodical work three or four years ago: but it is 
well worthy of republication, It relates a sort of laughing 
history of some passages in the author’s life; and the good- 
humoured conclusion of the address to ‘ Honest Chronos’ is very 
pleasing. 
¢ Yet, though my childhood felt disease, 
Though my lank purse, unswoln by fees, 
Some ragged Muse has netted, -- 
Still, honest Chronos! ’tis most true, 
To thee (and faith to others, too !) 
I’m very much indebted. 


¢ For thou hast made me gaily tough, 
Inured me to each day that’s rough, 
In hopes of calm, to-morrow ; — 
And when, old Mower of us all! 
Beneath thy sweeping scythe I fall, 
Some few DEAR FRIENDS will sorrow. 


¢ Then, —though my idle Prose, or Rhime, 
Should, half an hour, out-live me, Time! 
Pray bid the stone-engravers, 
Where’er my bones find church-yard room, 
Simply to chisel on my tomb, — 


“Thank TIME for all his favours!” ’ 


¢ Two Parsons; or the Tale of a Shirt,’ the last frolic in 
which Mr.C. has here indulged, begins in rather a prosin 
manner, and reminds us more of the ¢ /ees’ of Peter Pindar’s 
muse, than of the first * sprightly runnings :’ —but, when he 
gets into his ¢ Tale of a Shirt,’ Mr. Colman is very funny in- 
deed; and we cannot sutliciently wonder at that coolness of 
allusion with which he touches on certain subjects. It is 
wonder, certainly, and not envy, which such inimitable sang 


froid must engender. —Speaking of the different effects of the 


want of money on different persons, the author observes ; 


¢ If men of large estate, then we retrench ; — 
But, if we are, in all respects, 
Mere simple debtors, sans effects, 
Hoping that Plutus may not always frown, 
We then, as calmly as we can, sit down, 


The King (Heaven bless him!) finding us a Bench.’ 


Mr. C. concludes with a joke about the ‘ Right Owner’ of 
‘the Shirt’? Has he restored all his jokes to their right 
owners? Wehopethat we have studied the marks of plagiarism 
too 
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too much to mistake the lively originality of similar writers for 
imitation ; and we trust that we properly appreciate the pre- 
sent author’s native vein of genius: but is he not considerabl 
indebted (¢ and, faith, to others toc!) to « Crazy Tales ?” 
We do not recollect his mentioning this half-forgotten volume : 
—— but we are greatly deceived if, in manner at least, Mr. 
Colman has not borrowed much from this his predecessor in 
irregular verse, in ludicrous imagery, and, we are sorry to add, 
in indecent allusion. In the last quality, the “Crazy Tales” 
indeed offend far more grossly than their imitator; for such we 
must style him, till cause be shewn to the contrary. 

We now bid adieu to these ¢ Poetical Vagaries.’ That they 
will increase the stock of mirth” is, we think, certain; and 
the only restraint on our smiles is the regret, which we have 
sufficiently expressed, that the increase should not be alto- 
gether harmless. We cannot, however, dismiss so cheerful a 
companion with a frown. Let him be quite correct in his next 
composition, and we feel convinced that it will be witty 
enough to be welcomed with unmixed congratulation. 


«© Welcome for thee, fair Virtue! all the past — 
Welcome for thee, fair Virtue! e’en the last.” 


Hod. 
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Art: VIII. .Sysye myg | The Constancy of Israel, An un- 
prejudiced Itustration of some of the most important Texts of the 
Bible: or a polemical, critical, and theological Reply to a public 
Letter by Lord Crawford, addressed to the Hebrew Nation. 
Part [. contains his ungrounded Arguments and their complete 
Refutation. It demonstrates also the Impropriety of Translations, 
the hyper-theological and dogmatical Comments, of Portions of 
the Bible. An Appendix expounding the sole Unity, and the 
Veracity of the various sacred Names mentioned in the Hebrew 
Bible. Part II. comprehends the Dispersion and Progress of 
Israel, by a rational, theological, and biographical Research. 
Guided by various Notes and Observations, relative to ambiguous 
Doctrines. Besides a political, literary, and domestic Account of 
the present State of the Jews in Europe. Written without Pre- 
judice by Solomon Bennett, Native of Poland, and professing th 
Arts in London. 8vo. pp. 237. §s. Boards. Wopats 


. 


A TRULY curious publication is here offered to us, which we 
& are sorry that we have so long delayed to notice, and 
which we weuld now recommend to the attention of the 
London Society for the Promotion of Christianity among the 
Jews; since, in arguing with the race of Israel to effect their 
conversion, it is of the first importance to ascertain the precise ° 
ground which they occupy, and the interpretations which 
they 
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they give of those prophecies in the Bible which we refer to 
the New Dispensation. Hitherto, our commentators have not 
paid sufficient regard to this very material circumstance, and 
to such neglect perhaps is owing the little impression which 
they have made on the minds of Jews. The volume before us, 
though by.no means so ‘ wnprejudiced’ as the author supposes, 
though written in very imperfect English, (which we readily 
excuse in a native of Poland, who has resided only a few 
years in this country,) and though fraught with a kind of 
spleen against ‘ the Nazarene commentators,’ as the author terms 
Christian divines, is intitled to consideration for this particular 
reason, that it unveils the principles and arguments of the 
Jews in reference to the mission and doctrines of our Saviour. 
In general, the Israelitish people have preserved a kind of 
sullen silence respecting the arguments which have been ad- 
dressed to them for the purpose of their conversion: but this 
Polish Jew speaks his sentiments without concealment, and res 
plies, paragraph by paragraph, to Lord Crawford’s Letter. 
He is not satisfied to charge § the Nazarene commentators’ 
with changing, in the original Hebrew, ‘nouns, verbs, tenses, 
and meanings,’ but he grows quite angry at hearing of the 
doctrine of ¢a suffering Messiah, as well as at the intimation that 
the dispersion of the Jews is a punishment inflicted on them for 
their crucifixion of Jesus Christ ; and, with a sneer, he tells 
us that he has ¢ often listened in some chapels, to a crow from 
the pulpit with a human vice, saying, ‘*'The Jews never read 
the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, for fear they should be con- 
verted.” ’ ‘This assertion of the pu/pit crow is here flatly contra- 
dicted; yet, Mr. Bennett adds, ¢ there is some truth in it, that 
the Jews (z.e. English) do neither read this chapter, nor the 
whole Bible ; novels and romances being more to their taste 
than their sacred records; that they scarce comprehend their 
common Hebrew prayers; but with respect to the innumerable 
Israelites throughout our dispersion, to my knowlege they read, 
understand, and reflect on it also.’ (p.34. note.) How far this 
Polish Jew is justified in casting such a reflection on the whole 
fraternity of English Jews, we have no opportunity of deciding: 
but we must declare that, if he has only slender grounds for 
such a charge, he writes more under the influence of prejudice 
than he imagines. 

The part of this work, which most deserves the notice of 
those who are zealous for the conviction and conversion of the 
Jews, is that which contains comments on those prophecies 
that are adduced by the Christian interpreters as decisive evi- 
dence of the truth of the Gospel. On these very passages 
Mr. B. takes his stand, and obstinately resists.every argument, 
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by which his faith in the perpetuity of the Mosaic covenant is 
assailed. We shall advert to some of his glosses, but we may 
be excused from a regular examination of them, since on that 
learned society to which we have alluded this task naturally 
devolves. , 

Respecting the prophecy in Daniel commonly called The 
Seventy Weeks, (Dan. ix. 24.) Mr. B. denies that it can have 
any reference to Christ, because the words in the passage * to 
anoint the most holy” (TWD WI) ¢ are always applied to 
the sanctum sanctorum of the temple, but never to persons.’ 

Instead of our version of Dan. ix. 26., ‘ And after three- 
score and two weeks Messiah shall be cut off, but not for him- 
self :” this author reads, —‘ the Regency shall be cut off, and shall 
not belong to him [i.e. to Israel.’ 

To prevent ‘the Nazarene interpreters’ from making any use 
of Is. vii. 14. he contends that the Hebrew noun M9Sy Elmah, 
refers to a young woman, and not to a virgin, and slyly quotes 
Prov. xxx. 19. (where the same word is used) in proof of his 
assertion. ‘lo follow up the advantage which he conceives that 
he has here gained, he adds ‘that the prophet should interrupt 
his speech to Ahaz, and run like a madman to a vision or a 
sign, which was to happen in a remote futurity, near seven 
hundred years after, which according to Matthew alluded to 
the birth of Christ : a curious sign indeed for Ahaz! that he 
should put any confidence in his mission.’ 

On the 53d chap. of Isaiah, many strictures are offered with 
the design of wresting its whole evidence out of the hands of 
Christians. Mr.B. roughly denies that it can be said of our Saviour 
¢ that he did no violence,” and then absurdly adduces our Lord’s 
speech to Peter and his brother (Matth. iv. 1y.), “« Follow me 
and I will make you fishers of men,” as ¢ an instance of violence 
against the government.’ In his wprejudiced style of illustras 
tion, he adds, ¢ this immoral’ (this surely noust be the first time 
of its being termed immoral) ¢ fact was chewed over agaia by 
Mark.’ Mr. B. is more fair when, in a subsequent section, he 
denies the application of those words of Isaiah, “he shall see 
his seed, he shall prolong his day,” to Christ, on the ground that 
© Christ had no children or posterity, and that he was crucified 
at the age of thirty-three years.’ —We shall take only one more 
passage from this singular publication : 


‘Asto a suffering Messiah, it is incomprehensible to my under- 
standing; first, why should the innocent suffer for the guilty? se 
condly, why should the criminal and guilty be free from punishment 
and expiation? thirdly, if repentance and expiation are salubrious 
remedies and atonements for sins, then a suffering Messiah can also 


be spared.° 
Mr. 
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Mr. B. is aware that he has exposed himself to what he calls 
‘the roaring of our modern religious doctors,’ and we trust that 
re short report which we have given will bring them on his 

ack. 

In an Appendix, the author resists the inference that the 
plural nouns in the Hebrew Bible, employed as names of God, 
are indicative of a plurality of persons in the Divine Essence ; 
he rudely calls it ¢ Nonsense.’ 

The second part, intitled The Dispersion and Progress of Israel, 
contains a brief review of the history of the Jews; in which 
the author undertakes to shew, ‘ with the solemnity of reason,’ 
that ‘the object of the house of Jacob, from its origin to the end 
of time, is very different from that of all other nations,’ and that 
it was intended to bless all the nations of the earth, not by ¢ their 
mercantile state, their stock-dealing, or eating good roast beef,’ 
but by ‘the state of the Doctrine of the Divinity, with its derivated 
laws and morals.’ Mr.B. asserts that the principles of the Mosaic 
code are democratic, and contends that a people formed by them 
are best fitted for an agricultural state: he therefore applauds 
the conduct of Joshua in J/aying claimto the land of Canaan, 
which was more adapted for the settlement of the Israelites than 
the eastern bank of the Jordan. He loudly reprobates the bad 
policy of the Jews in choosing a hing, as ‘against the will of 
God and the patriarchal principles,’ and thinks that they were 
very unfortunate in having Solomon forced on them in pre- 
ference to his brother Adoniah. ‘The court-intrigue which 
placed Solomon on the throne he thus describes, in his comical 
English: * The tendency of the old gentleman (David) towards 
his lady Bath-Shebah * with her son Solomon overbalanced the 
public will of Israel.’ As for the character of Solomon, he 
places it in a contemptuous light. ‘This ¢ sacred and wise king,’ 
as he ironically terms him, is represented as ¢ a gentleman edu- 
cated as princes usually are, libertine, voluptuous, proud, am- 
bitious,’ ‘as one who broke all the Mosaical code adapted 
for kings,’ and ¢ whose few good qualities were not coequal to 
his bad ones.’ ‘To the mistakes committed in this reign, Mr. B. 
attributes the divisions and subsequent misfortunes of Israel, 
and his sentiments are no doubt correct. The division of the 
twelve tribes into the two kingdoms of Judah and Israel weakened 
their political power, and made them an easier prey than they 
otherwise would have been to the powerful princes in their 
neighbourhood. 








¢* The action of (Mr. B. means with) Bath-Shebah was not of a 
mald nature.’ 


¢ From 
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«* From the exit out of Egypt until the unfortunate introduction 
of kings among Israel, a space of more than 440 years, Israel were 
safely conducted by judges, heroes, and a national congress ; a theo- 
cratica. government. In the prophetical records till the epoch of ini- 
tiation of Kings among Israel, we find no particular events which 
happened among Israel. At that period, it appears to me, that they 
were fortunately provided with good judges and herces, without pos- 
sessing prophets or visionaries, &c. The principles of divinity, and 
the commands agrceable to the Mosaical code, were also well pre- 
served ; peace ale union seem to have been the chief principles of the 
leaders of Israel. 

* But from the unfortunate Royal period, which began with Saul 
the first King, until the destruction of Jerusalem in the reign of Ze- 
dekiah, a space of near 470 years (except the glorious reign of David), 
the prophetical records give us very sad examples of Israel ; idolatry, 
robbery, bribery, and murder, were the principles of the kings and 
princes of Israel; prophets, visionaries, dreamers, find also their ex- 
istence at that latter period. The proceedings of the princes and mi- 
nisters induced the public to imitate the examples of the great ; 
partly by their own inclination to gratify the great, and partly by 
force, Yet the Israelites were not entirely destitute of great men, 
who were divinely inspired with visions to the public. The great and 
lesser prophets were all existent in that last period ;\ they also made 
use of all force of rhetorick in their speeches to Israel, in order to 
bring the Israelites back to the religious principles of their ancestors ; 
but alas! without success, and dissensions took place among Israel ; 
and their dispersion in strange countries was a most salutary event that 
could take place; not only for their personal welfare, but for the 

reservation of their religious principles. Divine Providence found 
it more proper, for the safety of the posterity of Abraham to put 
them under the protection of other nations, than to be their own 
masters and to be governed by arbitrary vile Kings.’ 


To this Mr. B. adds, 

¢ Lastly, we have seriously to reflect, that all the above-mentioned 
dispersions, as, the dispersion of the Samaritans by the Assyrian 
powers; and the dispersion of Judah by the Babylonian and Egyp- 
tian; by which means the Israelites were spread all over Asia, and in 
the most parts of Africa; this dispersion indeed, my good brethren, 
can by no means be understood as haying any connection with the sup- 
posed crime committed on the body of Jesus Christ, as 1s a common 
opinion in the doctrines of Christianity; the Israelites could not have 
been punished for an event which was to happen at a future period of 


about 700 years.’ | 

In this last paragraph, Mr. B. manifests either his art or his 
ignorance. Who ever connected the Babylonish captivity with 
the crucifixion of Christ ? It is the dispersion of the Jews into 
all the nations of the earth, in consequence of the destruction 
of their city and polity by the Romans, which is attributed to 


them as a judgment for their rejection of Christ. More severe 
9 have 
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have been the sufferings of the Jews, in consequence of this 
last and long dispersion, than any which were ever inflicted on 
them by the Babylonians and Assyrians; yet Mr. B. does not 
enlarge on the miseries of their last persecuted state, as he might 
easily have done. He has an evident satisfaction in recording the 
check which the Christian cause received, about the beginning 
of the seventh century, by the daring project of Mohammed, 
who is here called Muhameth, and is designated as a private gen- 
tleman of Gentile extraction ;’ and he laughs ¢ at the folly of 
the Crusades, and at the subjection of Kings and Princes to the 
Pope’s holy slippers? but he passes over many of the cruelties in- 
flicted on the Jews by the intolerant church of Rome, though he 
does not neglect to notice the false accusations on which they 
were sometimes plundered and put to death. With pleasure he 
expatiates on the happy change which has taken place in their 
condition, since the state of Europe has become more enlight- 
ened; and, by descanting on the talents and virtues of Israelites, 
he wishes to impress a general persuasion that it is for the inter- 
est of nations to extend towards them the privileges of citizens. 

Notwithstanding the incorrect language in which this work 
is written, it ought not to be thrown by with a laugh. If this 
Polish Jew has developed the views of Jews in general, and 
their common mode of interpreting the prophecies, the ad- 
dresses which Christians have hitherto offered to the race of 
Abraham are little adapted to the purpose, and we cannot won- 
der that they have failed. Mr. B. has taught us that our contro- 
versy with them must be differently conducted, before we can 
make any impression on them. 

To this volume is prefixed a portrait of the author, (engraved 
by himself,) who, we understand, has travelled over a consider- 
able part of Europe, and in London offers himself to the pub« 
ic as a print-engraver. 
lic as a print-eng Mo-y. 
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Art. 1X. A Treatise on some practical Points relating to the Diseases 
of the Eye, by the late John Cunningham Saunders, Demonstrator 
of Anatomy at St. Thomas’s Hospital, Founder and Surgeon of 
the London Infirmary for curing Diseases of the Eye. ‘To which 
is added, a short Account of the Author’s Life, and his Method 
of curing the congenital Cataract, by his Friend and Colleague, 
J. R. Farre, M.D. The whole illustrated by coloured Engav- 
ings. 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. Bds. Longman and Co. 1811. 


oT only by intrinsic merit, but by the peculiar circum- 
stances attending its publication, this work is rendered in- 
teresting to the medical reader. It is the posthumous produc- 


tion of a man who, during a very short professional career, 
Rey. Ava. 1812. Dd arrived 
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arrived at the highest eminence in the department to which he 
devoted himself, and in the midst of his exertions was prema- 
turely cut off at the age of 36 years. He had some time be- 
fore his death announced his intention of publishing on the 
subject of the eye, but he had unfortunately completed only 
a part of his treatise. Dr. Farré has undertaken the office of 
editing these remains; every thing that Mr. Saunders had 
written is scrupulously preserved; such additions are intro- 
duced as seemed necessary to connect the fragments, and ren- 
der them intelligible; and a short memoir of the life of the 
author is prefixed, the chief events of which relate to the pro- 
gress of his education, and to the means which he employed 
for the establishment of a charitable institution for the cure of 
diseases of the eye. The account is written in a simple 
unaffected manner, and must serve not only as a gratifying 
memorial to the friends of the deceased, but as an useful stimulus 
to his contemporaries. His disease was of a painful and diss 
tressing nature; and the manner in which he struggled against 
its first attacks, devoting every interval of ease to the prosecu- 
tion of his professional studies and duties, affords a proof of 
an ardent and vigorous understanding, which causes us to ree 
gret still more the short career during which it was permitted 
to exert its influence. 

The treatise is divided into six chapters, of which the first 
three were completed by the author, and are printed exactly 
from his manuscript; the others are composed of memoranda 
and cases left by Mr. Saunders, and connected by the remarks 
of Dr. Farre: the parts written by Mr. Saunders being distin- 
guished by an appropriate mark. The first chapter relates to 
the inflammation of the conjunctiva in infants. A principal 
object here is to point out, more distinctly than has yet been 
done, the immediate cause of the injury which the organ re- 
ceives, when the case ends unfavourably; and this the author 
describes as consisting in ulceration, with consequent gangrene 
or sloughing of the cornea, and not, as it is generally supposed, 
in the formation of matter within the eye, which distends 
and afterward bursts the globe, like an abscess. He objects 
to the denomination which this disease has generally received, 
of purulent ophthalmia; because, as this refers only to a single 
symptom, and one which does not always make its appearance in 
the commencement of the disease, some danger arises lest the 
practitioner should not be sufficiently alive to the urgency of the 
case, and should neglect the appropriate remedies at that pe- 
riod at which they are most likely to be serviceable. ‘The dee 
scription of the different stages of the complaint is minute and 
characteristic, and most highly deserving of attention. The 
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process of ulceration or sloughing of the cornea is stated to be 
preceded by a peculiar duskiness of the part, antecedent to any 


loss of substance, but a certain indication that such loss is about 
to take place. 


¢ When this duskiness comes on, supposing only a portion of the 
cornea about to slough, the extent of it in the space of twenty-four 
hours becomes definite, in the same space of time it becomes elevated 
and apparently lessened in extent, a groove or fissure forms between 
it and the rest of the cornea, portions of it are carried off by the dis- 
charge and tears, or sometimes it separates altogether in one mass. 
I have several times washed out with a syringe these little sloughs 
entire. But although I am as certain of the fact as the most frequent 
observation can make me, I am equally sure that most commonly 
when this disease destroys vision, the destruction is accomplished in a 
more gradual manner, not by a slough of very considerable extent, 
and through the whole depth of the cornea at once, but by a succes- 
sion of sloughs. In other words, the ulcer left by the casting off of 
the dead piece of cornea becomes in turn sloughy, and extends 
itself by a succession of sloughy surfaces, unti! the last lamina of the 
cornea sloughs, or being protruded by the pressure from within, 
ulcerates, and the aqueous humour escaping, the iris passes through 
the breach of the cornea. Already the whole surface of the eye has 
been in an ill-conditioned inflammation; the ulcer, or rather the sur- 
face of the cornea around the protruding iris, is indisposed to heal ; 
so that more and more of the iris protrudes, this in turn ulceratesy 
and the crystalline and vitreous humours all issue at the orifice.’ 

From the rapidity with which the inflammation spreads over 
the surface, and from its destructive effect on the external 
membrane, Mr. Saunders conceives it to be of an erysipelatous 
nature. With respect to the cure, he advises that a very strict 
antiphlogistic plan should he adopted; at the commencement he 
prefers the application of leeches near to the eye, instead of scari- 
fication of the eye itself, and, as we think, with justice; in the 
latter stage, mild astringent injections are tobeemployed. Sti- 
mulating applications are condemned ; a proper attention to the 
bowels is at all times necessary; and, at the conclusion of the 
disease, bark is sometimes serviceable. 

Chapter IT. relates to the ¢ inflammation of the iris, and the 
influence of the extract of bella-donna, to prevent the conse« 
quent obliteration of the pupil.’ The descriptive part is here, 
as in the former chapter, excellent; and it is in this case the 
more valuable, because the inflammation of the iris has seldom 
been made the subject of distinct consideration, but has been 
confounded with the general inflammation of the eye. Its ef- 
fect is to produce adhesion between the iris and the neighbours 
ing parts, and to give rise to the effusion of coagulable lymph, 
which mechanically obstructs the entrance of the rays of 
light into the eye. ‘The bella-donna, when applied to the eye, 
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causes a powerful retraction of the fibres of the iris, and thus 
prevents the adhesion, or even destroys it, if not of too long 
standing. It is an ingenious and useful application of a power- 
ful remedy. 

In the third chapter, we have an account of ¢ the cure of the 
inversion of the upper eye-lid, by excision of the tarsus.’ Our 
readers are no doubt acquainted with the proposal made some 
years ago by Dr. Crampton of Dublin for the cure of this 
troublesome complaint; this operation Mr. Saunders regarded 
as ‘ unexceptionable in the earlier periods of the disease, be- 
fore an unconquerable inclination of the tarsus towards the 
globe is produced,’ but, in the more complete and inveterate 
cases, he thought that it would not prove effectual. He ad- 
vises, in its stead, the complete excision of the tarsus, which 
he had performed with more ease and with the most perfect 
success. 

The fourth chapter treats on ¢ some of the more important 
terminations of ophthalmia.’ ‘These are, effusion of coagulable 
lymph, suppuration, slough, and ulceration; and we have a 
description of each of these states, illustrated by cases. ‘The 
cases anid some of the remarks are taken from the notes of 
Mr. Saunders, but the descriptions are from the pen of the 
editor; the whole forming a very interesting body of facts and 
information, highly creditable to the abilities and science of Dr. 
Farre. We learn that Mr. Saunders considered the acute in- 
flammation of the conjunctiva, which has been generally termed 
the purulent ophthalmia, to be the same disease in the infant 
and in the adult, and he of cotrse adopted the same treatment. 
The antiphlogistic regimen and copious depletion form the 
basis of his practice, to which injections of different kinds are 
to be regarded merely as adjuncts. Here, as in the similar 
disease of the infant, bark was given in the latter stages, when 
the active inflammation had subsided, and the complaint had 
changed its character. On this point, respecting which it is 
desirable that we should acquire the most. accurate ideas, the 
editor offers the following observations : | 

¢ No one could more highly appreciate than himself active deple- 
tion, as the means of preventing the effusion of lymph or pus. Many 
parts of this treatise will afford roof of the bold and successful use 
of the lancet ; and it is not to be interpreted to its prejudice, because, 
in the u/timate stage of an inflammation, which partakes more of the 
erysipelatous than the phlegmonous character, 7.e. which, passing 
over the adhesive and suppurative stages, runs hastily into the gan- 
grenous, he has advised the liberal use of the cinchona. But as this is 
a practical point of some importance, it may be proper to remark, 
that this mode of treatment was regulated entirely by the powers of 


the patient and the appearance of the organ. During the acute in- 
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flammation which preceded the slough, he evacuated in proportion to 
the intensity of the inflammation and the strength of the patient 5 
but when the inflammation lapsed into ill-conditioned ulceration, or 
more especially into slough, he sustained the prostrate powers of the 
system by the use of the cinchona, and regulated the function of 
the bowels only by the gentlest laxatives.’ 


Many original ideas occur in the section on ulceration of the 
cornea. We are informed that these ulcers constitute the most 
numerous class of the diseases of the eye; and out of 6744 
patients, 1983 were cases either of ulcer of the cornea or of 
pustules on the conjunctiva, which usually terminate in ulcers. 
‘These pustules are supposed to constitute the specific character 
of ophthalmia when it attaches itself to scrophulous subjects, and 
to be excited by the same causes which produce scrophula in 
other parts.—*‘ This form of ophthalmia is produced in large 
cities by the operation of causes against which poverty cannot 
guard: namely, an impure atmosphere, improper food, and 
cold. Of these causes, none is more productive of strumous 
ophthalmia than the want of a pure atmosphere, and therefore 
the children even of the affluent suffer.’ Like the other forms 
of scrophula, the treatment of this affection of the eye is much 
modified by the circumstances of the individual case; when 
mild, it is removed by gentle laxatives, small doses of calomel, 
and the topical application of the nitrate of silver in the form 
of a very weak solution. If the inflammation be more consider- 
able, and any great tendency to the deposition of lymph appears, 
bleeding and purging become necessary, with a dilute solution 
of the super-acetate of lead or the decoction of poppies. In the 
latter stages, or at any period at which the constitutional 
symptoms seem to require it, bark is administered. 

Chapter V. is intitled, ¢ illustrations of some of the more im- 
portant changes of structure in the eye.’ A considerable part 
of it is occupied with an account of cases of fungi, some of 
which are characterized as being malignant in their nature, and 
others as not of this description. They form a valuable addi- 
tion to the information which we have already obtained on this 
subject from different publications, particularly from that of 
Mr. Wardrop *: but the most truly origina! and important 
part of this volume is the VIth chapter, in which the editor gives 
an account of Mr. Saunders’s management of the congenital 
cataract. Various methods have been proposed for remoying 
the crystalline lens, when, in consequence of its opacity, it ob- 
structs the entrance of the rays of light: but it hac been gene- 
rally admitted by all operators, that nothing should be 
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* See Rev. Vol. lix. N.S. p. 47. 
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attempted on very young subjects. Yet it is obvious that great 
evils, both physical and moral, must arise from permitting the 
child to pass several of the first years of his life in blindness 3 
and therefore we cannot feel sufficiently grateful to Mr. Saun- 
ders, forghaving devised and executed a new operation by which 
this defect of the eye may be remedied at a very early age. 
His plan is to attempt neither the depression nor the extraction 
of the lens, but to form an aperture in its capsule; by which, 
in the first instance, the light is admitted to the retina, and 
subsequently the opake body is dissolved or absorbed, so as 
finally to be entirely removed. ‘The formation of an aperture 
in the centre of the capsule, while the attachment of the lens to 
the neighbouring parts is not disturbed, is the essential principle 
of the operation, and that in which it differs from those which 
have preceded it. Another important step in the process con- 
sists in preparing the eye for the operation, by putting it under 
the influence of bella-donna, by which the pupil is firmly dilated 
to its utmost extent. Mr. Saunders has adopted two different 
‘ modes of introducing his instrument into the eye, one of which 
is called the anteriorand the other the posterior operation. In the 
former, the needle is inserted through the cornea; in the latter, 
it enters the eye behind the iris. We are not aware that either 
operation possesses in all cases a decided preference over the 
other; the anterior seems to excite less irritation, but in the latter 
the operator is said to have the part more completely under his 
command. Several cases are detailed, in which the congenital 
cataract has been removed with complete success by Mr. Saun- 
ders, and, since his death, by Mr. Travers. On this subject, the 
editor communicates the following important information : 

‘ It may not be improper to close these observations by declaring 
that the excellence of the author’s operation does not rest merely on 
the evidence of the editor. Mr. Travers, since he was appointed 
surgeon of the Enfirmary in March 1810, has cured by this operation 
forty-seven patients, and although many of these were cases of con- 

enital cataract, the majority were cases of ordinary cataract, in the 
adult, in whom the lens was frequently of a firm texture.’ 

The analysis which we have given of this volume may be 
sufficient to prove its value, without our entering into any 
formal or labored eulogium. It exhibits a decided and im- 
portant improvement in the treatment of diseases of the 
eyes, and is written in so clear a style as to put the reader 
in full possession of the benefits of that improvement. Dr, 
Farre has executed his office of editor in a very commendable 
manner; he seems to have done complete justice to the 


memory of his friend; and he has enhanced the value of Mr, 
Saunders’s remains by his own additions. 
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Art. X. Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London, 
for the Year 1311. PartII. gto. 15s. sewed. Nicol and 
Son. 1811. 


Papers on Natura History, Cuemistry, &c. 


Or the Causes which Influence the Direction of the Growth of 
? Roots. By T. A. Knight, Esq., F.R.S. — In one of the late 
volumes of the Transactions of the Royal Society, Mr. Knight 
attempted to shew that the descent of the radicle, and the ascent 
of the plumule of the young plant, although seemingly contrary 
effects, both depend on the operation of the same principle; and, 
in the present communication, he extends his observations to 
the fibrous roots of plants, particularly with the view of deters 
mining the controverted question whether the manner in which 
plants throw out their roots in different directions, according 
to the nature of the soil, is to be referred to feeling or percep- 
tion. Particular facts, which seem to favour the existence of 
something in plants similar to volition have been often adduced, 
and the opinion has been defended by some naturalists with 
considerable ingenuity: but it involves so many assumptions, 
and is in general so improbable, that we are disposed to assent 
to Mr. Knight’s conclusion that all the alleged facts may be as 
satisfactorily and much more naturally explained, without 
having recourse to any such supposition. ‘lhe principle on 
which this ingenious gentleman accounts for all those cases in 
which the roots of plants seem to avoid a bad soil, and to seek 
one of a contrary description, is that the organization of the 
extremities of the root is injured by being inserted in any 
stratum which is uncongenial to it, and that the sap has no 
longer the power of distending it; so that all the efforts of the 
fluid are spent in a different direction. On the contrary, when 
the root is contiguous to any favourable soil, its organization 
becomes more perfect ; and the sap which flows into it distends 
it more readily, and causes it to grow in that part with unusual 
vigour, 


An Account of the great Derbyshire Denudation. By Mr. J. 
Farey, Sen. — It appears, from numerous observations, that the 
strata which compose the county of Derby are singularly irre- 
gular in their position with respect to each other; the fissures 
or faults are unusually large; and extensive portions of some 
of the strata are altogether wanting, having been swept away 
by some powerful agent, and the lower strata brought into 
view. ‘The present author supposes that, at some remote 

eriod, the whole of this island must have been covered with a 
baile of red earth or marle, which is now in many parts no 


lonzer to be found, 
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‘ Instead, however, of seeing the middle and all the western and 
northern parts of Britain covered by the same red strata, we find 
now, in this space, numerous local and many very large tracts of 
strata, surrounded by vertical and connegted faults, and greatly lifted 
and tilted ; from the surface of which lifted tracts, the upper red 
earth, and vast and very unequal thicknesses of strata, that lay in 
regular succession below this .red earth, have been denudated, 
«< abrubted,” or carried off, leaving thus a great variety of what 
have been called coal-fields, or mineral-basins, in which limited tracts, 

reat and most important series of strata are to be seen basseting, 
erg to the local denudations, ) of which the basset-edges, or con- 
tinued endings, can no where be traced in these islands, as far as I 
can learn, Large tracts of the intervening spaces, between these 
denudated iil tien, are still occupied by the red marle, con- 
taining local strata of gypsum, rock-salt, saud, micaceous grit-stone, 
&c. &c, in its substance, or exposed by denudation; and in others, 
local strata, or nodules of great extent, or rather, perhaps, rudely 
crystallized masses of slate, green-stone, sienite, basalt, &c. &c. 
forming hills or mountains (often intersected by mineral veins), from 


the tops of which masses, the red marle has in most instances been 
denudated,’ 


This quotation may serve to explain Mr. Farey’s general 
view of the subject. In the remainder of his paper he pro- 
duces his proofs and illustrations, as they exist in Derbyshire 
and its vicinity: but, as it would not be easy to condense these 
details into the limits within which we are confined, we shall 
refer our readers to the memoir itself: only remarking, that it 
is written in a peculiarly involved and obscure style, although 
the information which it contains appears to be valuable. 


An Account of an Appendix to the small Intestines of Birds. 
By James Macartney, /sq. F.R.S.— 'This paper details an ob- 
servation in comparative anatomy, which, although minute, must 
be considered as adding something to our stock of knowlege. 
‘The duct, by which the yolk communicates with the intestine of 
the chick, does not become entirely obliterated, but leaves a small 
sac which remains during the life of the animal. In the 
snipe, this appendage is of considerable bulk ; and Mr. Macart- 
ney, On examining its internal structure, discovered that it is 
lined by a kind of villous coat, and that it has numerous folds 
or projections which indicate that it possesses a glandular struc- 
ture. He observes that it exhibits £a curious example of the 
economy of nature, in adopting an organ of foetal life-to the 
exercise of a particular function in the full grown bird.’ 


An Account of a vegetable Wax from Brazil. By William 
Thomas Brande, Esq. F.R.S. —We have no very accurate in- 
formation respecting the origin of the wax which forms the 
subject o: this memoir, butits properties seem to be — 
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with sufficient minuteness. It differs in its action on chemical 
re-agents, not only from bees’ wax, but from any of the vege- 
table waxes that have hitherto been examined ; particularly, as 
the author observes, from the myrtle wax, and the two species 
of lac which were respectively analyzed by Dr. Bostock, Mr. 
Hatchett, and Dr. Pearson. Its physical properties seem to fit 
it for all those uses for which bees’ wax is now employed. 


Experiments to ascertain the State in which Spirit exists in 
fermented Liquors ; with a Table exhibiting the relative Proportion 
of pure Alcohol contained in several Kinds of Wine and some other 
Liquors. By the same. — Mr. Brande’s design, in the experi- 
ments which are here detailed, is to ascertain the state in which 
alcohol is found in wine and other fermented liquors ; whe- 
ther it exists in them ready formed, so that the effect of 
distillation is only to separate it from the other parts; or 
whether in this process the a'cohol is actually created by a 
new combination of its elements. ‘The latter opinion is the 
one which is the most generally adopted, and which is sup- 
posed to be proved by the experiments of Fabroni; who as- 
serted that, if only a very small quantity of alcohol be added 
to wine, it may be detected by means of the subcarbonate of 
pot-ash, but that he was never able by this re-agent to discover 
alcohol in any species of wine. It appears, however, that 
Fabroni must have fallen into some unaccountable mistake on 
this point, since Mr. Brande, in a series of experiments of the 
accuracy of which we can have no doubt, found that he was 
unable to detect alcohol, when purposely added to wine, unless 
it existed there in a quantity much more considerable than any 
on which Fabroni operated. — Having failed to discover the 
existence.of ready-formed alcohol in wine by the above method, 
Mr. B. conceived that it might be effected by comparing 
together the results of distillation performed at different tem- 

eratures. If alcohol does not exist in wine, but is formed 
during distillation, it seems not improbable that different quan- 
tities of it will be produced by performing the distillation of it 
at different degrees of heat ; yet this was not found to be the 
case ; the fluid obtained being under all circumstances exactly 
of the same specific gravity. 

The experiments with pot-ash are important, and they shew 
that Fabroni was incorrect in his facts; but they do not prove 
that the.contrary opinion istrue, although they make it more pro- 
bable, inasmuch as they take away the evidence for the opposite 
hypothesis. ‘The results ot aistillation at different temper- 
atures also render Mr. Brande’s opinion plausible, but they do 
not amount to any proof of isaccuracy. ‘The paper concludes 
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with a valuable table, containing the products of a great number 
of experiments made by Mr. B. for the purpose of ascertaining 
the relative proportion of alcohol in different wines; or, as it 
may be more correctly stated, the relative proportion of alcohol 
which can be obtained from different wines by distillation. It 
may be worthy of remark that, out of fifty kinds of wine which 
were analyzed, and forty-five of which were foreign, the third 
in point of strength was Raisin wine; only Marsala, and one 
specimen of Port, being a little stronger. 


Account of a lithological Survey of Schehallien, made in order ta 
determine the specific Gravity of the Rocks which compose that 
Mountain. By John Playfair, Esq. F.R.S. — One of the most 
beautiful and interesting applications of experimental investiga- 
tion to physical science is the well-known attempt of the late 
Dr. Maskelyne to ascertain the mean density of the earth, b 
observing the disturbance produced on the plumb-line by the 
neighbourhood of a high mountain. The fact of the disturb- 
ance Was satisfactorily proved; and the calculations that were 
made from the data, for which we are in a great measure in- 
debted to Dy. Hutton, have been always regarded as exhibiting 
a happy Union of ingenuity and simplicity, ‘The only element 
in the calculation, which cotld be Considered as in any degree 
incomplete, was the specific g'4vity of the mountain itself; 
which, as a more intimate acquaintance with its geological 
structure gave reason to suspect, had been takentoolow. The 
rectification of this error has been accomplished by Mr, Play- 
fair, with the assistance of Lord Webb Seymour; and the 
paper before us, which contains a detail of their proceedings, 
must be regarded as a very interesting appendage to the ori- 
ginal observations of Dr. Maskelyne. 

In order to detérmine the mean density of Schehallien, the 
mountain on which the experiment was made, it was necessary 
not only to obtain specimens of all the different species of 
rocks that occur in its formation, but to ascertain in what pro- 
portion each of them enters into the composition of the whole 
mass. It was farther requisite to know not only the quantity 
of all the different species of rocks, but their position with re- 
spect to the two observations on the opposite sides of the 
mountain ; because the effect on the plumb-line, which was the 
immediate subject of observation, must evidently be influenced by 
this circumstance. Having made these preliminary remarks, 
and traced out a sketch of future operations, the author 
proceeds to give an account of the geological situation of Sche- 
hallien, and its relation to the adjacent country; and he after- 
ward enters into a detail of its lithological constitution. It is 
composed 
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eomposed of primitive rocks, which are in large and nearly ver- 
tical strata. ‘They differ materially in their mineralogical cha- 
racter ; a considerable portion of the mountain, and all its most 
elevated part, consist of compact granular quartz; lower 
down, is found schistus, containing mica and hornblende, 
likewise disposed in parallel and vertical plates; and towards 
the base are considerable masses of granular, micaceous lime- 
stone. ‘These three species seem to constitute the great mass 
of the mountain; since, as the strata lie nearly vertically, it 
may be presumed that they continue the same down to the 
base. If there be any exception to this general rule, the author 
thinks that it may exist with respect to the quartz, because it 
is observed in some parts of the neighbouring district to break off 
abruptly, and to be replaced by rocks of a very different descrip- 
tion. ‘This is the only point which now remains undetermined, 
and Mr. Playfair has properly made out his calculations on both 
the suppositions ; either that the quartz penetrates to the base, 
or that the base is composed of the same kind of schistus which 
is observed on the sides. 


The author next gives an account of the specific gravity of 
the different rocks which were examined, amounting in all to 
twenty-eight species; it was found that they may be conve- 
niently divided into distinct classes, the quartzose being placed 
in the first class, and the micaceous together with the calca- 
reous forming the second; the mean specific gravity of the 
first being 2.639876, and that of the second 2.81039. Dr. 
Hutton supposed the average specific gravity of the whole 
to be 2.5, and from this datum he estimated the specific 
gravity of the earth to be 4.4813; and Mr. Pliyfair found that, 
if the density of the mountain was taken at 2.5, his result 
would be 4.481 for the density of the earth ; a coincidence so 
remarkable as to afford a strong proot of the correctness of the 
calculation. Dr. Hutton, however, having under-rated the 
density of the mountain, Mr. Playfair’s result is necessarily dif- 
ferent : according to the supposition that the quartz penetrates 
to the bottom of the mountain, the mean density of the earth 
will be 4.55886; while, if we suppose that the lower part of 
the mountain is composed of micaceous schistus, it will be 
4.866997. § The measure thus obtained,’ says the author, 
‘ for the mean density or mean specific gravity of the earth, is 
above that of any of the precious stones, and is nearly a mean 
between the results of Dr. Hutton and Mr. Cavendish. Ac- 
cording to the former, D ~ 4.481; according to the latter, 
D = 5.48, the mean of which is 4.98. The difference between 


this and the last of our results is nearly = .1, or less than a 
forty-fiith part.’ 


Observations 
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- Observations and Experiments on Vision. By W.C. Wells, 
M.D. F.R.S. — Dr. Wells was consulted for a peculiar affec- 
tion of the eyes, in which the cause of the defect of vision 
seemed to depend on a loss of the power by which the eye is 
adapted to different distances. ‘The pupils were much dilated, 
and the upper eye-lids were become paralytic ; so that it was 
conjectured, that the peculiar state of the vision depended on a 
paralysis of the muscles which enable the eye to see new 
objects distinctly. In order to substantiate this opinion, the 
author was induced to try whether the application of bella- 
donna to the eye, which produces a great dilatation of the 
pupil, might not produce the same effects on vision; and he 
determined to make the experiment on his own person. Some 
years previously, he had accurately ascertained the limits of dis- 
tinct vision in his own eyes; and since that time he had 
found it necessary to adopt the use of convex spectacles: but 
he was not sensible of any other change than such as might be 
attributed to the natural effects of age. He was surprized, 
however, to find that he had entirely lost the power of adapt- 
ing the eye to near objects ; so that the use of the convex lens 
seemed not to be that of counteracting any alteration in the shape 
of the eye, but thatof supplying the defect of the muscular power 
which was lost. ‘The experiment was tried on the eyes of a 
younger man ; and the result was that, in proportion as the 
pupils were dilated by the bella-donna, the eye lost the power 
of accommodating itself to near objects. 

Dr. Wells next wished to ascertain whether the same change 
takes place in the eyes of short-sighted persons; and whether 
the same effect is produced on them by bella-donna. He was 
not able to try the experiment to perfection, but the result 
which he obtained was favourable to the opinion advanced ; and 
it also tended to manifest that the idea, generally.entertained, 
of any improvement taking place in the eyes of short-sighted 
persons as they advance in life, is without foundation, and is 
derived from a false analogy of facts which occur in the eye in 
its most perfect state. 


~_—? 
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_ AsTRoNOM™Y, &c. 


On the Solar Eclipse which is said to have been predicted by Thales, 
By Francis Baily, £sg. —'The object’of this ingenious and ela- 
borate paper is to fix the date of a battle recorded by Herodotus 
(Jib. i. § 74.) to have taken place between the troops of Cyaxares, 
King of Media, and Alyasses, or Astyages, King of Lydia; in which 
the conflict was suspended, and the war fortunately terminated, 
by the day suddenly becoming night.’ ‘This phenomenon is 
said to have been predicted by Thales, the Milesian, and is 
supposed 
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supposed to have been effected by a solar eclipse, which must 
have been total in the part of Asia Minor that was the scene of 
the conflict. This portion of antient history has given rise to 
many discussions, and learned men have suggested various 
opinions. Cicero and Pliny have placed the event in the 4th 
year of the 48th Olympiad, which answers to the year 585, 
B.C.; and Scaliger, among the moderns, once adopted this 
opinion, though afterward he fixed the date at Oct. 1. 583, B.C. 
Petavius says that it happened July 9, 597, B.C., in which he 
has been followed by Marsham, Cassini, and Larcher, the 
French translator of Herodotus. Usher thinks that it happened 
Sept. 20, 601, B.C. Bayer has endeavoured to shew that this 
eclipse ought to have taken place May 18, 603, B.C., in which 
opinion he has been supported by Costard and Stukeley. Vol- 
ney, however, in the last place, asserts the date of this eclipse 
to have been Feb.3, 626. ‘Thus, as Mr. Baily observes, ¢ we find 
a distance of not less than forty-three years between the extreme 
periods which have been assigned for this eclipse :’ but certain 
historic facts induce a belief that it could not have happened 
earlier than 629, B.C., nor later than g95, B. C.; ¢ if there- 
fore,’ continues Mr. B. ¢ we can find, within this short space 
of thirty-four years, a solar eclipse that was central and #otal in 
that part of Asia bordering on the two hostile empires, where 
this battle was probably fought, we may justly conclude that it 
was the one alluded to by the historian. I.say that this eclipse 
must have been a fota/ one, because no annular eclipse (and much 
less a partial one,) could have produced that degree of obscurity 
alluded to by Herodotus.’ The inattention of chronologers to this 
circumstance will perhaps account for the various opinions which 
have been formed on the subject. After having adverted to the 
various calculations of eclipses made to ascertain this point, and 
shewn the little dependance that can be placed on them, Mr.B. 
endeavours to put the question at rest, as far as it can be settled 
by the aid of astronomical science, and re-calculates the eles 
ments of the several eclipses above mentioned. He thus finds 
that none of those mentioned by Pliny, Petavius, Usher, Bayer, 
Volney, &c., could pe Som been central in or near any 
part of Asia Minor; and the eclipse here recorded happened, 
according to Mr. B.’s calculation, Sept. 30, 610, B.C. 


¢ The centre of the moon’s shadow crossed the parallel of N. 
lat. 42° in E. long. 34° 45°; and the parallel of N. lat. 36° in E, 
long. 50°: and consequently passed nearly in a straight line over the 
north-eastern part of Asia Minor, through Armenia and Persia, where 
the sun became centrally eclipsed on the meridian, as above 
mentioned. This eclipse, therefore, was central and total to part of 
Asia Minor, Armenia, and Media: and the path of the moon’s te 
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lay in the very track where the two hostile armies probably met. For 
it passed over the very mouth of the Halys, just at the point where 
Croesus, the immediate successor of Allyattes, crossed that river iq 
order to attack the Median empire.’ 


Supposing Mr. B.’s astronomical calculations to be corrects 
the termination of the war between Alyattes and Cyaxares oc- 
curred in the year 610, B.C. ‘Towards the conclusion of the 
paper, he suggests an alteration (agreeably to a rule given by 
Laplace,) which would ¢ so vary the position of the route of 
the moon’s umbra as to prevent the eclipse being total in any 
part of Asia Minor;’ yet Mr. B. contends that this is ¢ the 
only one that can be at all adapted to the account given by 


Herodotus.’ 


Astronomical Observations relating to the Construction of the 
Heavens, arranged for the Purpose of a critical Examination, the 
Result of which appears to throw some new Light upon the Organ- 
gzation of the celestial Bedies. By William Herschel, LL.D. 
F.R.S.— If by the title of this paper the curiosity of the astro- 
nomer is excited, it will be farther stimulated when he finds 
Dr. H. declaring that, by continuing his sweeps of the heavens, 
his opinion of the arrangement of the stars and their magni- 
tudes, and of some other particulars, has undergone a gradual 
change. By the aid of ‘the high space-penetrating powers’ of 
his telescopes, Dr. H. is certainly become better acquainted with 
the heavens than ordinary astronomers: but the celestial regions 
are too vastly extended for any man with the best optical aids 
to penetrate them; so that, after all, he can see but “ as 
through a glass dark/y.” An arrangement of observations made 
to ascertain the different kinds of celestial nebwlesity is here 
given; and we cannot help remarking that a botanist has rarel 
enumerated more varieties under the genus of a plant, than this 
celebrated astronomer has exhibited of nebulosity. ‘These va» 
rieties occupy thirty-four distinct sections : but we will candidly 
own that we do not perceive the utility of all these divisions. 
When Dr. H. speaks of nebulous matter in the heavens, he 
«means to denote that substance, or rather those substances 
which give out light, whatsoever may be their nature, or of 
whatsoever different powers they may be possessed” He 
speaks of nebulous matter lo¢ged among the very small stars; 
—of the breaking up of former extensive nebulosities ; — of 
scattered nebule, that owe their origin to some former common 
stock of nebulous matter ; — of preponderating central attractive 
matter, and of the shortness of its time of acting, when millions 
of years, perhaps, are but as moments; — of the nebulous matter 
gradually becoming compressed; — of nebulz which are already 
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in a state of advanced compression, — and of their being still 
farther compressed, so as actually to become stars. Here 
theory may be said to have reached its acmé ; yet, as it is per- 
fectly novel, it wil! amuse. Perhaps some persons may be in- 
clined to receive it in part; and, though they may not go so 
far as to see in nebulosity the origin of the stars, they may be 
ready to admit that ¢ possibly those small teiescopic comets 
which often visit our neighbourhood may be composed of ne- 
bulous matter, for nebulz are not permanent celestial bodies.’ 

Dr. H. has devoted distinct sections to extensively diffused ne- 
bulosity ;—nebulosities joined to nebulz ;—detached nebulosity; 
— milky nebule ;—milky nebulz with condensation ;— nebulz 
which are brighter in more than one place; — double nebulz 
with joined nebulosity ; — double nebule which ure not more 
than two minutes from each other; — double nebule at a 
greater distance than two minutes from each other ;—treble, 
quadruple, and sextuple nebulz ; —very narrow long nebule;— 
extended nebule ;— nebule of an irregular figure; — round 
nebulez ; —nebulz remarkable for some particularity of figure 
or brightness ; — nebulz which are gradually a “tle brighter in 
the middle; —nebule which are gradually brighter in the 
middle; (quere, what necessity for these distinctions? )—nebulz 
that are gradually much brighter in the middle ; — nebule that 
are suddenly much brighter in the middle ; — nebulz of a co- 
metic appearance ; — nebulz with a nucleus ; — extended ne- 
bulz which shew the progress of condensation ; — round 
nebulz shewing the same;—round nebule of an almost 
uniform light ; — nebulze which draw progressively towards a 
period of final condensation ;— stellar nebulz nearly approach- 
ing to the appearance of fixed stars, &c.; and he attempts, in 
his concluding remarks, to exhibit that new system of the con- 
struction of the heavens, which he would deduce from his 
telescopic observations ; 


‘ The total dissimilitude between the appearance of a diffusion of 
the nebulous matter and of a star, is so striking, that an idea of the 
conversion of the one into the other can hardly occur to any one who 
has not before him the result of the critical examination of the ne- 
bulous system which has been displayed in this paper. The end I 
have had in view, by arranging my observations in the order in which 
they have been placed, has been to shew, that the above-mentioned ex- 
tremes may be connected by such nearly allied intermediate steps, as 
will make it highly probable that every succeeding state of the nebu- 
lous matter is the result of the action of gravitation upon it while in a 
foregoing one, and by such steps the successive condensation of it 
has been brought up to the planetary condition. From this the 
transit to the stellar form, it has been shown, requires but a very small 
additional compression of the nebulous matter, and several instances 
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have been given which connect the planetary to the stellar apa 
pearance. . 

¢ The faint stellar nebulz have also been well connected with all 
sorts of faint nebule of a larger size; and ina number of the smaller 
sort, their approach to the starry appearance is so advanced, that in 
my observations of many of them it became doubtful whether they 
were not stars already. 

‘ It must have been noticed, that I have confined myself in every 
one of the preceding articles to a few remarks upon the appearance 
of the aibhlous matter in the state in which my observations repre- 
sented it; they seemed to be the natural result of the observations 
under consideration, and were not given with a view to establish a 
systematic opinion, such as will admit of complete demonstration. 
The observations themselves are arranged so conveniently that any 
astronomer, chemist, or philosopher, .after having considered m 
critical remarks, may form what judgment appears most probable to 
him. At all events, the subject 1s of such a nature as cannot fail to 
attract the notice of every inquisitive mind to a contemplation of the 
stupendous construction of the heavens; and what I have said may 
at least serve to throw some new light upon the organization of the 
celestial bodies.’ 


The judicious reader will perceive imagination rather than 
sound philosophy in this paper, and will think that Dr. H. 
must see much more than he has yet seen, before he can esta- 
blish any facts which will enable us to understand the organi- 
zation of the celestial bodies. 





The First Part of these Transactions for the present year has 
appeared, and we hope soon to pay our respects to its contents. 





Art. XI. Observations on the present State of the Portuguese Army, 
as organized by Lieutenant General Sir William Carr Beresford, 
K. B., Field Marshal, and Commander in Chief of that Army. 
With an account of the different military Establishments and Laws 
of Portugal, and a Sketch of the Campaigns of the last and pre- 
sent Year, during which the Portuguese pt was brought into 
the Field against the Enemy for the first Time as a regular Force. 
By Andrew Halliday, M.D. 4to. 15s. Boards. With Maps 
and Plans. Murray. 1811. 


ives the nature and efliciency of the armed force of 
Portugal have long been subjects of interesting inquiry to 
Englishmen, they have never been so closely connected with our 
feelings as at the present moment, when the splendid victory 
at Salamanca excites our political hopes and gratifies our mili- 
tary pride, and to that triumph the troops of Portugal devoted 
so very handsome a portion of exertion and of sacrifice. In 
allowing the well earned meed of praise to the regiments of 
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our ally which contributed to this success, it must not be for- 
gotten that much of it is ascribable to the efforts of those Bri- 
tish officers who have lately been engaged in disciplining the 
Portuguese soldiers, regular and irregular, and who have led 
them to victory. Among these officers, Sir William Beresford 
holds the first rank; and the result of his labours proves that 
he is intitled to the commendation that is bestowed on him in the 
work before us: which is dedicated to him, and which con- 
tains a number of details that will be highly acceptable to the 
public at this juncture. It would be in vain for us to attempt 
an abstract of the whole, but we shall select some particulars 


for the satisfaction of those who may not have it in their power _ 


to procure the volume itself. 
The first chapter is occupied with preliminary observations, 
in the course of which it is stated that 


‘ The following pages are meant to convey to the English reader a 
just idea of the military force of Portugal; and as I have given the 
history and present character of each individual regiment composing 
that force, we shall have a view of its former as well as present state. 
The reader, however, is not to consider this as a literary publication—- 
it professes to be nothing more than a plain statement of facts: but 
which, considering our present relations with that country, and the 
interest which every Briton must take in the struggle of a brave and 
loyal people for every thing dear to them as men, may in some degree 
prove amusing, as well as useful. 

‘ Before I enter upon the history of the army and of the different 
regiments, it may be proper to observe, that when Count Lippe was 
emploved to organise the Portuguese forces, in 1762, he formed a 
code of regulations which were approved of by the King, and which 
have continued to be the standing law of the army. ‘This code, how- 
ever well adapted to the period at which it was formed, is at present 
very defective ; and though various alterations and amendments have 
been made by Marshal Beresford, his Excellency has not as yet had 
time to make a complete revisal of the whole; I shall therefore have 
frequent occasion to refer to those regulations, and I shall quote from 
the edition of 1795, the latest I have had an opportunity of examin- 
ing. I shall have to refer occasionally also, to a collection of military 
laws and instructions, called by the Portuguese, the “* Novas Orde- 
nansas,”? or ** Regimentos Militares:’? and I shall quote from an 
edition of this work, in two small volumes, printed in 1797, by order 
of the Council of War.’ 


In the second chapter, the author supplies an historical account 
of the Portuguese army, including twenty-four regiments of 
infantry of the line; twelve ditto of cavalry of the line; four 
ditto of artillery, besides invalid artillery-companies which are 
always stativnary-in forts and garrisons; six battalions of light 
troops of the line, or Cagadores; and the Loyal Lusitanian Le- 
gion, which is now incorporated with other Portuguese bat- 
talions. Inthe third, he gives the history of ie army 
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of Portugal; consisting of the militia, which, he says, § is 
formed of the farmers and inhabitants of the country capable 
of bearing arms in the field, and who can be removed from 
their districts with the least inconvenience to agriculture ;’ and 
of the Ordenanza, which ‘ comprehends every male vassal 
who has reached the years of manhood, .and is net a member 
of the chutch, the regular army, or the militia” With re- 


gard to the foot and mounted Ordenanza, he furnishes this 
information : 


‘ Every person above sixty years of age is excused from serving in 
the companies of Ordenanza, provided the Captain-Major thinks he 
is unable to carry arms. Every company is divided into squads of 
twenty-five men, and each squad is commanded by a corporal, who 
must be a man well acquainted with every individual of the twenty- 
five which he is appointed to govern. The corps or brigade, as-it 
is called, must consist of as many companies as the inhabitants of the 
district will make up ; but the effective strength of every company is 
one captain, one ensign, one serjeant, an officer similar to an English 
bailiff, called in Portuguese ‘* Meirinho” a clerk, ten corporals, and 
250 men. Every captain of a company has his own colours, and a 
drummer ; and it is ordered, that as often as the company shall march 
out in battle array, the captain shall give the colours to the ensign ; 
the captain is also allowed to make one of his own servants drum- 
mer, provided he has him properly instructed. 

‘ These companies are formed, it must be observed, of the lower 
classes of the people ; the higher classes and all those who are able 
to keep a horse are formed into troops, and are called the Mounted 
Ordenanza. The troops and companies are trained to arms by their 
respective captains once or twice a month, and twice in every year 
the whole force of the district is assembled by the Captain-Major, 
and inspected by him. ‘T'he manner in which the Ordenanza of the 
district are called together, on an emergency, is somewhat similar to 
that used for the assembling of the clans in the Highlands of Scotland 


in feudal times.’ 

In Chap. IV. for which Chap. V. is erroneously inserted, as 
Chap. IV. is again for Chap. V., we are presented with the ar- 
ticles of war and military punishments: but these articles are 
strangely misplaced, the first four appearing in Chap. IV., the 
next eleven in Chap. IJI., and the remaining fourteen (for they 
are twenty-nine in all) in Chap. V., which treats on the recruit- 
ing service. Respecting the military punishments, and the mi- 
tigation and amelioration of them by Marshal Beresford, Dr. Hal- 
liday observes : 


‘ For all capital offences the criminal is either sentenced to be shot 
or strangled to death ; hanging is never practised in Portugal. 

‘ For crimes not capital the most ordinary sentences are banish- 
ment to Africa, to labour at the public works with a chain about the 
ankle or wrist, imprisonment, &c. &c. When a delinquent is sen- 
tenced to suffer corporal punishment, it is generally twenty, thirty, 
or fifty “ Pancadas de espada de prancha,’’ which he is ordered to 
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receive. As this kind of punishment may not be understood by some 
of my readers, I shall! beg leave to explain it more at length. In the 
Portuguese army It is not necessary to bring a soldier to a court- 
martial for every petty crime: the commanding officer of a regiment 
can order a man to be ‘* pancaded”’ at his pleas ure, he can even give 
him fifty of these pancadas, and a court-martial oF its sentence can 
inflict no more ; when therefore a Portuguese soldier gets drunk, or 
commits any crime for which a British soldier would be tried by a 
regimental court-martial and sentenced to be flog ged, his chastisement 
is very summary. He is parad ed in front of the battalion, attended 
by the commandi ng officer, the adjutant, s ei ey’ major, and every 

corporal of the regiment ; he is there informed that in consequence 
of misconduct he is to receive so many * pancadas:’’ the will of the 
commanding officer being the law. In some instances the poor 
fellow is made to take off his jacket and waistcoat, but in general the 
senior corporal steps up to him, draws his sword, and begins to strike 
him across the sho ulde: ers with the broad side of it ; if the corporals do 
not lay it on with all their strength, the serjeant- nin jor attacks them. 
The corporals change 1 regularly after every five strokes, until the 
number determined on is inflicted. 

‘ Of all existizg military pun iishments I think this is the most 
severe. ‘The heavy sword of the corporal has no spring whatever in 
the blade, and where this punishment is inflicted by a strong armed 
man, it 1s most horrible; I have known more than two or three in- 
stances where the poor sufferer has dropt down dead from a rupture 
of the aorta immediately after receiving thirty of these pancadas. 

¢ Marshal Beresford being early convinced of the horrid nature of 
this punishment, ordered a small cane to be used instead of the sword, 
which, though still keeping up the national method of punishing, de- 
prived it of its fatal consequences. When his Excellency took the 
command of the army, the officers and non-commissioned officers were 
in the habit of kicking and buffeting the poor soldiers on every occa- 
sion, and I believe long custom had made striking the soldier lawful; 
he however set his face decidedly against this most abominable prac- 
tice; it was also so repugnant to the tcelings of British officers, that 
those who were appointed ie command regiments immediately put a 
stop to it, and I believe now an oifcer is scarcely ever known to lift 
his hand or cane toa soldier. In iormer times the internal economy 
of the regiments and companies was but little attended to, and though 
the soldier was robbed : and pillage by his serjeant and furiel, he 
seldom could procure any re ‘dress; but when the British officers 
joined this service the ‘y en ve Pana to make the soldiers feel that 
they were men; and it was by attending to their complaints, endea- 
vouring to have ¢ justice done to every one, and by giving the soldier 
a confidence in himself and in his officers, that the army has been 


brought to its prescut high state of a'scipline.’ 

For the use of those officers who have already entered or 
may yet enter the Portuguese service, Dr. H. gives the fol 
lowing account of the forms which are observed by that people in 
their military courts-martial, which, he says, are always pre- 


ceded by courts of inquiry : 
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‘ If a field officer commits a crime, it is ordered that the officer’ 
commanding the regiment to which he belongs, together with another 
field officer, shall investigate the matter, and lay their proceedings 
before the Commander-in-Chief ; and that if the Commander-in-Chief 
thinks proper to order a court-martial, it must consist of a general 
officer as president, and of two lieutenant-colonels, two majors, and 
two captains, as members. 

‘ If the delinquent has only the rank of captain, the previous in- 
vestigation must be made by a field officer and a captain, and the 
court which tries him must consist of a lieutenant-colonel as presi- 
dent, and of two majors, two lieutenants, and two ensigns, as 
members. 

‘ If a captain is tried for a capital offence, the president of the 
court-martial must be a colonel, and the members must consist of 


two lieutenant-colonels, two majors, two captains, three lieutenants, 


and three ensigns. 


¢ In the case of a subaltern officer, it is ordered that the investiga- 
tion shall be made by a captain and subaltern, and that the court 
shall consist of a field officer as president, and of two captains, two 
lieutenants, and two ensigns: if however a subaltern officer is 
tried for a capital offence, a lieutenant-colonel must sit as president 
of the court, and two majors, three captains, three lieutenants, and 
three ensigns, as members. 

‘ If a non-commissioned officer is to be tried, the previous investi- 
gation is to be made by a lieutenant and an ensign, and the court 
must be formed of a captain as president, and of two lieutenants, 
two ensigns, two serjeants, and two corporals: if the offence is 
capital, a field officer must sit as president, and three captains, 
three lieutenants, three ensigns, and three corporals, are to form 
the court. 

‘ The court which tries a private soldier for his life must consist 
of a field officer as president, and of three captains, three lieu- 
tenants, three ensigns, three oe three corporals, three lance- 
corporals, and three private soldiers as members: if however the 
crime is not capital, it only requires a captain, as president, and 
two lieutenants, two ensigns, two serjeants, two corporals, two 
lance-corporals, and two private soldiers, to form the court. In 
this last case the previous investigation must be made by a cap- 
tain and subaltern, if the offence is capital; but by a lieutenant, 
if not. 

‘ The auditor of the regiment to which the prisoner belongs is 


to assist at the court-martial, his duties are the same as those of the. 


British Judge-Advocate ; he is to prevent the introduction of impro- 
per questions or evidence, and has the power of stopping the trial 
provided the court does not submit to his advice. 

« As soon as the court-martial is formed, and all the members are 
present, the president orders the prisoner to be brought into court, 
his irons are taken off, so that he may be at perfect liberty. The 
auditor then reads in a clear and distinct manner the papers connected 
with the investigation already made, which include not only the 
charges and proofs, but also the prisoner’s defence. As soon as the 
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auditor has done reading, the prisoner is asked by the president if he 
has any thing more to add to his defence; if he has nothing to add, 
or as soon as he has added what he wishes, he is remanded to his 
prison ; the court is then cleared, and the auditor proceeds to read 
the investigation a second time, taking pains as he goes on to explain 
the nature of the charges, the proofs, and also the defence which has 
been made. After this is done, the president arranges the whole 
under separate heads, and the members of the court are called upon 
to give their votes on each distinct point. The president collects 
the votes, beginning with the youngest member, and giving his own 
vote last. The votes are always to be given with reference to the 
articles of war, and as soon as the whole are collected, the auditor 
makes out the sentence of the court from the majority of votes. 

‘ If the prisoner is sentenced to suffer death, each member is 
obliged to sign and seal his vote. As soon as the proceedings are 
finished, they are to be transmitted to the Commander-in-Chief, to 
be laid before the Sovereign, whose opinion and confirmation is 
always necessary before the sentence can be carried into execution, 
unless it shall be evident that delay will prove prejudicial to the ser- 
vice, in which case the sentence of the court may be carried into 
effect immediately,’ 


The seventh chapter regards the civil establishment of their 
army; namely, the Quarter-Master General’s department, the 
Commissariat, and the Medical department. Of the last of these 
Dr.H. certainly draws a hideous picture; and, as it may ap- 
pear to British readers somewhat incredible, he begs leave to 
inquire into the character of a Portuguese as formed by his 
religion, and moulded by the monarchical government under 
which he lives; a subject on which he had not before entered, 
and which he thus treats, as we are inclined to believe, with 
but too much justice : 


‘ The native of Portugal is brought up within the pale of a religion 
which is all charity ; it inculcates nothing else, and unfortunately 
does so much, that nothing is left for him to do. He 1s accustomed 
from his infancy to see the greatest proportion of the population 
spread before the convent door in all the shapes of disease, vice, and 
misery, to receive promiscuous alms and assistance. ‘The church has 
usurped the greatest part of the wealth of the nation for this purpose, 
and he is not allowed to interfere in acts of humanity, nor indeed is 
there any occasion for him so to interfere. In him, therefore, the 
feelings have been blunted, and the affections have become torpid ; 
and when called upon to exercise either the one or the other, they 
cannot be suddenly awakened. In proportion as his humanity is 
eradicated by the monopoly of all charity by the church, his princi- 

les of honour and honesty are subverted by the tyranny of a faith. 
fens government, .in which he cannot place the smallest confidence, 
and which, refusing a just reward for his labour, obliges him in self- 
defence to peculate whenever he can; and knowing too that he may 
be robbed without redress, and possessing no security for even just 
gains, but the earth when he is so fortunate as to be able to hide 
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them, he has neither inducement nor stimulus to be industrious, but 
becomes deceitful and treacherous in the highest degree; truth can- 
not reside where confidence is lost and injustice prevails. The pea- 
santry, in their humble lot, clinging to the church for support, and 
believing that they are protected by it, may be said to be without the 
pale of the government, as the moral influence of its tyranny has 
little effect upon them ; patient, obedient, and tractable, they are an 
innocent and patriotic race: devoted to the spot which gave them 
birth, they cannot be brouglit to believe that any country in the 
world is superior or even equal to their own. For centuries past, 
both church and state have combined to render this race as vicious as 
the more elevated rauks of society in the nation; but though they 
may have acquired some of the indolence and sloth of the former, 
their morals have been little injured by the vices of the latter.’ 


The remaining part of this volume is allotted to a sketch of 
the campaigns of 1810 and 1811, in which the author’s atten- 
tion is chiefly directed towards the movements and conduct of the 
Portuguese troops. He therefore does not go back beyond the 
summer of 1810, because it was not till the month of May, in 
that year, that the Portuguese troops could be regarded as an 
effective force in the field. 

Dr. Halliday’s account of the affair of Busaco, and of Mas- 
sena’s retreat, &c., corresponds nearly with those statements 
which have been given by others: but he does not mention the 
fact of Marshal Beresford having been, at the action of Albuera, 
during two hours in the possession of the enemy; though he 
speaks of the shortness of the scaling ladders which were fur- 
nished to the troops who were sent to storm Fort St. Christoval 
at Badajoz. He ascribes this unfortunate circumstance, which 
twice defeated the attempts of the brave assailants, to ¢ the 
enemy having cleared away the rubbish from the bottom of the 


escarp.’ Glen. 


Art. XII. 4 Compendious History of the Israelites. By Robert 
, Atkins. 8vo. pp.62. 2s. Button. 


N the VIIIth article of this number, we have“ reported the 
contents of a curious. publication relative to the religious 
opinions of the Jews, as connected with our doctrines of Chris- 
tianity; and we have now before us a small tract respecting the 
extraordinary Aistory of that nation, which is also intitled to our 
attention. Indeed, this singular race offers to the philosopher a 
variety of matter for speculation, while the philanthropist regards 
them with sentiments of commiseration. ‘The prominent features 
of their history are that their small state preceded the rise of the 
great monarchies of antiquity, and survived their fall; that, 
though banished from their country, and dispersed without a 
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ruler among the kingdoms of the earth, they have kept them- 
selves distinct from the rest of mankind; and that, though 
often persecuted with a severity which threatened total exter- 
mination, their numbers, could they be collected together, would 
still be found to be very considerabie. A glance at this people, 
whether placed in a religious or in a civil point of view, is ine 
teresting; and, as every good Christian must wish to have 
them treated with humanity, and every enlightened statesman 
must desire to render their condition politically advantageous, 
a writer who invites the public to a review of their history and 
present state promises to be of service. 

Mr. Atkins assures us that he has aimed at impartiality, and 
that he has taken great pains in compiling this abridgment, so 
as to make it ¢ a complete manual of Hebraic History.? Of 
the antient history of the Jews, the Bible affords us ample de- 
tails; and if Mr. A. had endeavoured to compress them, without 
comment, he would not have subjected himself to animadversion: 
but, desirous perhaps of evincing his skill in explanation, he 
has endeavoured to account for the wonderful increase of the 
Israelites in Egypt, from 79 persons to about 2,500,000, in the 
space of 230 years, by gravely informing us, on the respectable 
authority of the Talmud, that eighteen wives were allotted to 
every ordinary man; and it does not seem to have occurred to 
Mr, A. that, if one man engrossed. to himself eightcen 
wives, seventeen other men must be obliged to live in single 
blessedness: a system of management not very likely to mul- 
tiply a people. We are rather surprised at his relying in any 
respect on ‘Talmudic evidence, after the short account which he 
gives of that work, and the ridiculous story which he exhibits at 
p- 26. as a specimen of its contents. Who can read it without 
lamenting Jewish credulity ? : 

¢ A cunning Rabb: cheated both God and the Devil, by requesting 
the latter to convey him to the gate of heaven, in order that he might 
behold the glory of the place and happiness of the saints, and after- 
wards die quiet, whatever might be his future lot. He obtained his 
request, and luckily found the door open; when he gave a sudden 
spring from the devil’s back, jumped into the regions of bliss, and 
swore by his Creator that he would never comg out again; conse- 
quently God was obliged to let him remain there, rather than force 
him to commit the crime of perjury.’ 


The condicion of the Jews under the Roman Emperors is 
briefly sketched. *Mr. A. observes that 


¢ Their state in the eastern parts of the world during the 
three first centuries of the Christian era was somewhat superior 
to that of the Western, who were under the government of Rome. 
They principally resided at Babylon, and acknowledged a superior 
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with the title of Chief, or Prince of the Captivity. Many rabbies or 
learned men appeared amongst them ; and they were highly favoured 
by the people with whom they resided. Literary academies were 
instituted, and the beams of knowledge diffused their influence over 
the unenlightened minds of the Pagan inhabitants, who afforded them 
an asylum. ‘These literary academies were established for the purpose 
of facilitating the studies of the higher branches of science, and ex- 
citing emulation amongst the students. No doubt the universities 
of modern ages have emanated from this source.’ 


The encouragement given by Julian, the Apostate, to the 
Jews, excited a contest between them and the Christians, which 
raged during the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries. The success 
of Mohammed’s imposture was promoted by his intercourse 
with the Jews, as is evident on the most superficial perusal of 
the Koran; and though they at last quarrelled with him, his 
successors in the seventh century allowed them the free exercise 
of their religion. This was their fate in the East: but, in the 
West, their history is stained by persecution even in this early pe- 
riod. During the eighth and ninth centuries, they were much op- 
pressed in Asia, while in Europe their miseries were alleviated 
under the government of the Emperor Charlemagne: but their 
prosperity revived in the East, in the two subsequent centuries, 
when the sanguinary zeal of the crusaders drove them from Pa- 
lestine, and compelled them to take refuge in various parts of 
Europe and Africa. In Spain, the Jews became powerful, and 
learning prevailed among them; Maimonides flourished in the 
twelfth century : but in the thirteenth and fourteenth they were 
eruelly persecuted in Spain and in other parts of Europe. 
Every art was employed to excite the rage of the populace 
against them. ek he 


‘ At an early period of the fourteenth century many immoral 
transactions are said to have occurred in respect to their dealings 
with the Christians, and amongst others the following ridiculous 
story is told.—A woman who had pledged her best cloaths to a Jew, 
went to desire the use of them for the Easter holidays ; which he re- 
fused, unless she brought him a consecrated wafer: this she did; and 
he having pierced it in several places, perceived it to bleed abundantly, 
and immediately flung it into boiling water. Some Christians coming 
in at that instant to Borrow money of him, saw what had taken place, 
and indicted the Jew for the offence, which the Protestant reader 
should perhaps be told is a crime of the greatest enormity in Catho- 
lic countries ; the consecrated wafer being emblematical of the body 
of Christ. The Jew was accordingly condemned; all his effects were. 
confiscated, his house demolished, and the church of St. Saviour built 
on the spot. This‘is a Catholic story of course, and the reader is at 
liberty to believe it or reject its credibility as he pleases ; but in those 
ages of which we are writing, there is no doubt that a great many 
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persecutions and sufferings of the Jews derived their origin from such 
pretended abuses as the one we have just mentioned.’ 


Well may Mr. A. call this a ridiculous story: but he relates 
another equally ridiculous, which was propagated for the same 
purpose, and adds that little doubt can be entertained of its truth ! 

‘ We find but little notice taken of the Jews in England until the 
reign of King John; who confiscated all their effects, and ordered 
them to leave the kingdom. The principal crime of which they were 

- accused in this country was, that of crucifying Christian children at 


the celebration of their passover, and if it be true, of which there 
seems to be but little doubt, as several instances are on record; it is not 


surprising that the indignation of the Christians should be raised to 
such a pitch of fury against them. At Norwich, London, and 
Lincoln, they were convicted of this crime, and punished accerdingly ; 
but in the latter end of the thirteenth century they were totally ba- 
nished out of the kingdom.’ 

In Germany, similar accusations, equally well founded, were 
preferred against this proscribed and persecuted race; till, at 
Jength, the resentment of the populace attained such a height 
as to cause a general butchery of them throughout the empire. 
It is well known that, about the latter end of the rsth century, 
all the Jews in Spain were obliged to leave that kingdom. The 
Mohammedans in the East, if they did not equal the Spaniards 
in their furious cruelty towards the Jews, nevertheless inflicted 
on them various mortifications and sufferings; yet, in spite of 
all their difficulties, their ardor in the prosecution of wealth 
was unabated, and by their money-transactions they grew into 
consequence. By the Jews the commerce of the oriental parts of 
the world was principally conducted; tothem we are indebted 
for the invention of bills of exchange; and the valuable trin- 
kets which are made of gold and precious stones are from them 
termed Jewels. Having passed for a series of ages through 
trials of the severest kind, they seem to have reached a state of 
tolerable repose; and, as they are numerous in the Turkish 
empire, in consequence of the privileges which they there enjoy, 
it is asked why Judea, that once delightful country, should have 
so few Israelitish inhabitants? Mr. A. thus attempts to ac- 
count for their indifference to this region. 


‘ The true reason seems to be, that all its fertile streams of milk 
and honey were evaporated, and their love for it had cooled in pro- 
ortion. But their excuse for their aversion to it is curious. They 
generally believe that the eity of Jerusalem is to be destroyed by a 
fire from heaven. at the coming of the Messiah; which is to be imme- 
diately succeeded by a miraculous rain, which will extinguish it ; for 
the purpose of purifying the holy city, both with fire and water, 
from the pollutions which the Christians, Mahometans, and Heathens, 
have committed in it. They also inform us. that the fear of _ 
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involved in that dreadful conflagration and deluge, is the only motive 
which prevents them from residing there.’ 


Though it is not Mr. A.’s object to meddle with the religion 
of the Jews, he informs us that, 


‘ In the year 1650, a great number of Jews from all parts of 
Europe assembled in Hungary, for the purpose of forming a grand 
council to determine whether or not the Messiah was come. This 
council consisted of three hundred of the most learned rabbies, 
whose debates were conducted with great warmth and difference of 
opinion; but after several days discussion of this important question, 
the majority of votes carried it in the negative. They afterwards 
avowed their firm conviction, firstly, that the Messiah would appear 
as a great conqueror, and deliver them trom all foreign oppression ; 
secondly, that he would alter nothing in the Mosaic religion; and, 
thirdly, that he was to be dorn of a virgin; and that his miraculous 
birth would be the characteristic by which he would be known to 
those who were strangers to the covenant.’ 


Induced by the temptations held out to them by the French 
government, the Jews in France have made a discovery in the 
nineteenth century which does not tally with the convictions 
of that body in the seventeenth; for though Napoleon, their 
new Messiah, is a great conqueror, he certainly was not born 
of a virgin, nor will he have any respect for the Mosaic religion, 
The incorporation of the Jews with the citizens of France has led 
to new ideas on the subject of their restoration. If we treat 
them in this country with kindness, they may find that the 
land of Canaan is in Great Britain; their character may change; 
and, placed in a new situation, they may become more generally 


valuable members of society. 


Art. XIII. Notices respecting Jamaica in 1808, 1809, 1810. By 
Gilbert Mathison, Esq. 8vo. pp.117. 5s. Stockdale. 
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WN rn. Maruison is the proprietor of a West India estate, and 
+ has suffered, like his neighbours, from the depression of 
property which has been proceeding in that quarter, with little 
intermission, during these thirteen years. From his method of 
conveying his ideas to the public, we are at a loss whether to 
regard him’as friendly to the planters, or not. The object of 
his book is professedly to give them useful information, and 
considerable pains are taken to enforce the adoption of ideas 
which can have no other foundation than the welfare of our 
islands: yet the language of these admonitions is by no means 
that of one friend to another ; and while the faults of colonial 
management are unsparingly exposed, scarcely a word is said 
on the subject of colonial distress. We have often had occas. 
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sion to dwell on the errors of the West India planters; and to 
condemn, in particular, their opposition to the abolition of the 
slave-trade : — but that opposition is now past; and the long 
continuance of their distress has a tendency to dispose those 
who attend to their real circumstances to exchange censure for 
commiseration. Suffering like the rest of the community by a 
long continuance of war, they are, in an especial manner, the 
victims of a mistaken spirit of monopoly ; which leads their 
countrymen at home to imagine a profit to the parent state in 
the absolute appropriation of their produce, and to be blind to 
the loss sustained by the progressive extinction of colonial 
Capital. 

It seems that Mr. Mathison is not a permanent resident in 
the West Indies. On returning to Kingston, in Jamaica, in 
1808, after an absence of thirteen years, he had the gratifica- 
tion of perceiving a visible improvement of the slaves both in 
dress and cleanliness. Among the white inhabitants also, he 
saw, or imagined that he saw, an increased share of vivacity 
and activity ; and though he coutd not induce his friends to 
coincide with him in that opinion, it was admitted that, on the 
score of temperance, a great change for the better had taken 
place in the habits of our countrymen. In the houses and fur- 
niture, likewise, Mr. Mathison perceived an improvement, which 
he ascribes partly to the industrious habits of the emigrants 
from St. Domingo. Yet ample room still remains for the in- 
troduction of ameliorations, the servants attending on families 
being much too numerous, and the town swarming with idle 
and disorderly persons of various descriptions. ‘This will not 
excite surprize when we find that many of the white people 
derive their income from a weekly or monthly payment from 
their negroes, on the condition of allowing them to work out of 
doors for whomsoever and in whatever mode they please. 

On directing his attention to the plantations, the author be- 
came sensible of a striking improvement in the condition of the 
negroes. Exemption from labour beyond their powers, and a 
consequent relaxation of that compulsory system by which ex- 
cessive labour was produced, are the blessings derived from the 
altered management of late years. The stoppage of fresh im- 
portations has had the effect of rendering the planters both 
more vigilant and rhore skilful in the care of negroes; though 
much yet remains to be done when we find that a diminution 
of 10,000 in 323,000 negroes occurred in the course of the year 
180y ; and this too during an abundance of provisions, and in 
a season not remarkable for ill health. We cannot concur with 
Mr. Mathison in the restrictions to which he would subject the 
removal of negroes ; and we are disposed to ascribe this woeful 
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depopulation to various causes, to the dissolute morals of the ne- 
groes, and to the ignorance of the white overseersrespecting their 
treatment when out of health; as well as to the impression still 
prevalent, that quantity of produce, not care of stock, is the true 
criterion of able management. 

In treating of the mode of cultivating sugar, Mr. Mathison 
believes the use of the plough to be expedient in all level dis- 
tricts: but he dwells with much more emphasis on the advan- 
tages which are likely to result from the introduction of free 
labourers from China or the’ East Indies. He is sanguine also 
that Mr. Farquhar, the governor of the Isle of Bourbon, may 
soon afford a practical proof of the value of free labourers, in 
illustration of the theory which he (Mr. F.) published some 
years ago. At all events, he looks for farther improvement in 
the condition of the negroes from that local residence of the 
proprietors, which must be a consequence of their continued 
distress ; and the situation of the slave, when protected by the 
well-understood self-interest of the master, may, in his opinion, 
eventually become preferable to the condition of the peasant 
in Great Britain. Hitherto, a great part of the maladies which 
afflict them are to be attributed, in Mr. Mathison’s opinion, to 
mismanagement, and want of cleanliness. It is extraordinary 
that the causes of the lock-jaw, that scourge of negro-infants, 
should have been so imperfectly ascertained. An irregular, if 
not a deficient, supply of provisions appears also to be the 
origin of frequent indisposition. Every plantation-negro is 
furnished with a lot of land, and is expected, after a certain in- 
terval, to subsist his family and himself by his own exertions. 
The law that, over and above these allotments, on each planta- 
tion, one acre for every ten negroes should be planted with 
ground-provisions, is universally disregarded, being considered 
merely as a precaution against hurricanes. ‘The scarce time of 
provisions is inJune, July, and August; a season in which they are 
in progrejs but not sufficiently ripe to be gathered. The bread. 
fruit tre¢, though introduced above fifteen years ago, is culti- 
vated only for ornament, or as a fruit-tree of secondary im- 
portance; and the supply of foreign provisions at market, 
which is doubtful at all times, becomes particularly uncertain 
in a season of interrupted intercourse with the United States. 

It is satisfactory to cbserve that an author, who is by no means 
partial to the general conduct of the planters, finds little room 
for the-charge of excess of labour being imposed on the negroes. 
The instances of unreasonable exaction he declares to be few ; 
and he adds that, generally speaking, the degree of exertion 
required is kept within the limits of fair and good regulation. 
The chief exception-occurs with regard to night-work in crop- 
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time; a task which, however easy to the young and active, is 
injurious to the weak and elderly. Perhaps the labour of 
turning up the land with the hoe occasions injury to the 
constitution of females; the best cane-land in Jamaica being of 
a tenacious quality. That both causes have a pernicious effect 
may be inferred from the superior health of negroes who are 
employed on grazing farms and coffee-plantations; and we 
cannot flatter ourselves that it will be otherwise, till the 
pressure of bodily labour is relieved both in and out of doors 
by the substitution of machinery. ‘The steam-engine has been 
found, wherever it has been introduced, to answer completely, 
and to supersede the necessity of night-labour. — On the sub- 
ject of the health of negroes, it is consolatory to find that 
progress has been made in ascertaining the cure of that loath- 
some disease, the yaws. It appears in ulcers over different 
parts of the body, and generally comes on in infancy, though 
sometimes also in adults. ‘The vulgar treatment of the negroes, 
when affected with it, has hitherto been by cold ablutions, a 
course under which it generally continued to afflict the patient 
for years; whereas, on the improved plan of sudorifics and the 
tepid bath, a cure is generally performed in two months. 

In proceeding to treat of the details of sugar-making, Mr. 
Mathison adverts to the change lately introduced into the 
manner of using lime. Formerly, lime was put into the cane- 
liquor when in the clarifier, and in a warm state 3 at present, it 
is put into the cane-liquor when cold, and in a vessel contrived 
for that purpose, called the receiver. The new method re- 
quires an increased quantity, about one-fourth, of lime; and the 
decomposition is performed, not, as formerly, by evaporation, 
but by subsidence; occupying between fifteen and twenty 
minutes. It is then passed into the clarifier, to undergo a 
second depuration by heat, without any farther application of 
lime; after which it is put into the evaporating coppers, in 
order to be reduced to the state of sugar. In most cases, the 
new process is found to improve the quality of the sugar. 

‘The extent of Jamaica is about a seventh part of that of Ires 
land; about a third of it is in cultivation, and, of the remain- 
ing two-thirds, a great portion is mountainous and woody. 
Of the distressed condition of the planters, a striking proof is 
afforded by the fact that, during 1810, the cultivatioa of 87,000 
acres was suspended, to escape the payment of so small a land- 
tax as 3d. per acre. ‘The Bourbon cane has been introduced 
into Jamaica since the year 17943 it is large, with strong and 
fibrous roots, shooting out horizontally, and near the surface. 
of the ground. Where the soil is new and rank, this cane 
grows most luxuriantly, and yields sugar in very large quan- 
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tities: but, in land of ordinary fertility, its exhaustive powers 
require that the soil should receive a large supply of manure; 
and it is chiefly an inadvertence to this practice that has led to 
the disappointments expressed in late years by planters, ‘The 
violet or transparent cane appears peculiarly suited to estates on 
which a soil, naturally rich, has been exhausted by frequent 
crops of the Bourbon cane. — The introduction of the plough 
into the system of West India agriculture is a favourite topic 
with Mr. Mathison; and he brings forth his whole store of 
chemical erudition (from page 68. to $4.) in refutation of the 
common notion that it is unsuitable.to the soil and climate of 
our West India colonies. ‘The canes are planted in trenches, 
each trench being two feet wide, and the centre of each being 
four feet distant from the centre of the adjoining trench. At 
present, these are made with the hoe; which, wherever the 
soil is hard, is avery laborious task. Were the plough adopted, 
the whole surface might be made into regular furrows, and 
formed, after having been left to pulverize, into regular trenches 
with the hoe; an expedient that would reduce the labour of the 
negroes in the proportion of four to one. All this may be 
done without going through the whole of the English routine of 
ploughing, cross-ploughing, and harrowing. In opposition to the 
notion prevalent among planters, that ploughing is as expensive 
as digging, Mr. Mathison enters into a calculation (p. 88.) which 
shews the superiority of the plan in economy as well as humanity. 
We wish that he had entered on a discussion of the current 
objection that ploughed land in the West Indies would be 
wasted by the torrents of rain: but he changes the subject, and 
adds observations (pp.90, 91, 92.) on the treatment of negroes. 
The growth of provisions should be made the first object of 
attention, subsistence being the basis of all productive labour. 
Their quantity might receive increase, without much deduction 
from the profits of the estate, by employing, in this kind of 
cultivation, the children and invalids. Where the plough is 
made to precede the hoe, the cultivation of provisions (says 
Mr. Mathison,) becomes the easiest of plantation-duties ; and 
were the majority of planters to put in practice his recommend- 
ation, we should, in all probability, hear no more of so unna- 
tural a calamity as a yearly decrease of negro-population. Yet, 
when we look around us, and see how slowly improvement 
makes its way among agriculturists at home, we cannot be 
sanguine of any rapid change in our colonies. ‘The tenangs from 
year to year in the one case are not less fitted for a departure 
from antiquated usage, than the overseers and Jand-attoruies in 
the other. The presence of a West India proprietor is a sine qua 
non; he must not reside in England, but his eye must be over all 
the 
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the transactions of the estate; and when, in the course of 
time, the adoption of a better system shall have altered the 
condition of West India property, the plan of the opulent pro- 
prietor will be, not to employ, as at present, a representative, 
but to let his land on lease for a term of years. 

Mr. Mathison concludes with a copy of the rules and direc- 
tions observed on his own estate 5 iii which, as in other parts 
of the publication, we meet with several things that are intitled 
to attention. Asa compbsitic ny however, we can scarcely pass 
an encomiumonit. While his style i is diffuse, his matter is de- 
void of method, and, which is worse, is marked by contradiction 
and inconsistency. His elaborate disquisition (9. 63. and seq.) 
on the application of chemical knowlege to the study of agricul- 
ture, is unsuited to the plain style of a practical work ; and it 
might have remained deposited in the author’s drawer, in a 
state (to borrow an odd expression from himself, page qo.) of 
* convenient and valuable repose,’ 
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EDUCATION. 


Art. 14. The first Rudiments of general Gr ammar, applicable to all 
Languages ; ad: naan to the Abbé Gauliier’s Method of teaching. 
By D. St. Quentin, M.A. 1I2mo. 3s. 6d. Boards. Longman 
and Co. i812. 

The Abbé Gaulticr is a favourite preceptor with those indulgent 
mothers, who shrink from inflicting the pain of application on hae 
dear children. He has invented a method of teaching grammar with 
a tee-totum and coloured counters ; which turns study into pastime, 
and makes pleasure the business and acquirement the accident of life. 
The present Rudiments are adapted to advertise the Abbé Gaultier’s 
play-things; and to explain the method of asking questions about the 
parts of speech by spinning a whirligig, or of substituting for an 
answer a penalty in ivory counters. Who does not envy the child of 
fortune, thus prepared to love learning as well as Loo, or Pope-joan ? 

The grammar itself, though clear and simple, is meagre and de- 
fective. An unusual attempt is rade at p. 56. to distinguish between 
the conditional and the subjunctive mood. — A m: ‘taphysical lecture 
is given in the preface, which is good, and might deserve transcrip- 
tion: but we suspect that it is itself a quotation. It includes the 
strongest internal ground for commending, or recommending, this 
publication, which we have been able to discover. The rest of the 








book is of httle value. Trav: "4 
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NOVEL. 


Art. 15. The Life and Adventures of Paul Plaintive, Esq., an 
Author. By Martin Gribaldus Swammerdam, his. Nephew and 
Executor. 12mo. 2 Vols. tos. 6d. Boards. Sherwood and 
Co. 

This nauseous though stimulant novel displays great want of taste, 
and great command of diction. Ideas physically nasty are described 
with painful palpability ; and feelings, which civilization should re- 
spect, are made the subjects of a tortuting laughter: but, though 
the sympathy is perpetually wounded, and displeased, we often find 
something to admire in the arts of expression, in curious allusions, 
and in a sudden bathos, or anti-clmax, of thought. The story is 
incoherent and lingering ; and the whole work appears to us to be 
an abuse of powers which might have sufficed for ordinary celebrity. 
We piously recommend to the author a discontinuance of his task ; 
and the application of his satirical talents, which are not feeble, to 
a nobler subject ina chaster manner. New Dunciads may be written, 
and catalogues made of those 


:/ ' ———*‘ who most in love of dirt excell, 
7 Or dark dexterity of groping well.”’ 


The author is a German scholar, and evidently has studied the tra- 
¢i-comedies of that nation, which vibrate between the opposite ex+ 
tremes of vulgar buffoonery and bombastic rant, =" 

‘['ay-). 
POETRY. | 


Art. 16. Night,a Poem. 8vo. 4s. Boards: Longman and Co. 
18ir. 

, In this poem we find nothing that has not been already thought, 
and quite as * well expressed,”’ if we except the compliment addressed 
in page 51. to the Bible-Society, of which the author intimates that 
Lord Teignmouth is the president, and ‘ unseen angels’ are the vice- 
presidents. We cannot discern how he ‘ avoids ambiguity’ at p. 47.5 
by departing from sacred history, and attributing to ‘two angels 
strong’ an act which was performed by one; and, if the subject 
were not too serious to admit of mirth, a smile would be excited by 
the simplicity with which this writer descants on ‘ the kind of clothes 
our Saviour wore after he rose from the dead,’ and supposes ‘ that 
they were miraculously formed either by himself or by the angels at 
his resurrection,’ Ms Bi 


“Art.17. Werter to Charloite ; a Poem founded on “ The Sorrows 
of Werter.”” By a Student of Lincoln’s Inn. Crown 8vo. 2s. 
Sherwood and Co; 1812. 

The subject of this poem is not well chosen, since the immoral 
sentiments of Werter are transfused into verse move easily than the 
wild energy with which he may be supposed to have delivered them. 
Some passages, however, are written with strength and feeling, though 
the meaning of others would be unintelligible to Goéthe himself. 


For instance, in page 1. Werter says, 
| ‘ Yet 
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© Yet ’ere this hand to sullen marble turn 
A joy Ill light from Mis’ry’s living urn;’ 
and in page 8. he thus describes himself : 


* Now wildly gazing o’er the bounds of woe 
Where hope angelic gilds her latest morn, 
Death dies, and great Eternity is born !’ DS 


Art. 18. Emancipation; or the Complaint answered: a didactoe 
dramatic Poem; dedicated to the Prince Regent. By John 
Hinckley, Esq. F.S.A. 4to. 3s. 6d. Hatchard. 1812. 
Oh! that we could be emancipated from the drudgery of reading a 

quantity of rhiming stuff, presumptuously called poetry by mistaken 

writers! Did Mr. Hinckley suppose that the adulation of his address 
to the Prince Regent would disarm criticism ; or did he flatter himself 
that his badgering of poor Hibernia in miserable verse would be 
received as an answer to her complaint? The substance of this 
rhiming logic is that Papists cannot be emancipated till they become 
Protestants : 


‘ Are not all Nature’s ties by popery burst, 
And heretics of foes declared the worst ? 
<¢ Evil that good may come,”’ her maxim high ; 
Poniards salvation ! — Murder Heaven’s ally.’ 


‘ Knowlege is power. — Reason and truth agree. 
E-mancipate thyself. — I pant to see . 
That day.’ 


« Kings rule for nations — Ours can do no wrong, 
E-’en though deceived, he’d wake to truth ere long.’ 


¢ Does Erin think, Freedom can ever dread 
To meet once more fanatic Slavery’s blade ?’ 


¢ What ! —- can blest Freedom’s children e’er forget 
Deep in their hearts, plain as self-knowlege, writ, 
The day, proud Rome, from Britain’s throne, that hurled, 
Was freedom’s birth-day, and shall bless the world.’ 


We rejoice, as much as Mr. H. can do, that Rome no longer exer- 
cises dominion over Britain; and we rejoice also that she ‘has no 
longer any power over any state: but Mr. H.’s expostulation with 
Erin is as irritating as it is unpoetical, and cannot possibly either 
please or convince. Mo-y. 


’ 
Art. 19. The Country Pastor ; or Rurai Philanthropist ; a Poem, 
By W. Holloway. 12mo. 5s. Boards. Gale and Curtis. 1812. 

Pious intention is laudable, but every good-meaning-soul is not a 
poet. He who attempts moral delineation in poetic numbers should 
be very certain that he is equal to the task ; since otherwise he debases 
the subject which he purposes to exalt, and prepares for himself mor- 
tification instead of fame. Mr. Holloway unfortunately stands in 
this predicament. The theme which he has sélected is worthy of the 
muse, and his object is deserving of praise : but here our commenda- 
tion must close. Asa poet, he is below mediocrity. We have read: 
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his Country-Pastor : but who will perform this drudgery besides our- 
selves? ‘That we may be exonerated from the charge of undue seve- 
rity, we shall copy some lines in which the prominent character ie 
delineated : 


¢ Behold the Christian shepherd, friend and guide, 
In meek Theophilus exemplified.’ 


‘ He loves without reproach his mite to give, 
Nor harshly questions, when he should relieve.” 


¢ T’o him the fatherless commit their fate ; 
Fle is the weeping widow’s advocate.’ 


¢ Amid the Sabbath-school he stands confest 
The founder, patron, guide, and catechist.’ 


© True to his church, her articles and creed, 
Consistent still — a Christian priest indeed.’ 


¢ For no loud controversialist is he, 
ierarch austere — self-righteous pharisee.” 


If this be poetry, we renounce all pretensions to taste and critical 
judgment ; and if Mr. H. merits praise, we consent to be “ written 


down for asses.’ Mov. 


Art. 20. An Heroic Address to Old Drury, from a New Renter. 
to. 18.6d. Becket and Porter. 1812. 

«¢ All is fair at foot-ball,”? they say ; and when the satirist takes 
the lash in hand, he is apt to think that ‘all is fair in satire,’” and that 
he may lay on as hard as he can. Is it not possible, however, to 
carry the joke too far? ‘The prominent part which Mr. Whitbread 
has taken, in the re-construction and management of the affairs of 
Old Drury, has afforded an occasion to the able satirist before us for 
the discharge of his full quiver of wit: but, much as we are amused 
by the pomt and genius which he displays, and even by the cutting 
intimations which are very dexterously levelled at certain persons who 
are known for their opposition-politics, we must enter our protest 
against the stigma which is attempted to be affixed on the character 

Mr. W. at the conclusion. More is meant than immediately meets 
the eyes and much severity is conveyed by implication, when it is said 
of this new manager of Old Drury, in the arrangement of his forces. 
for the scenic Campaign, that he 

¢ Shall call 


His demon spirits — from the Common Hall, 
Bid Whig-Club orators their powers display, 
And growl in Caliban —in Bottom bray ; 

To Waithman’s skill the part of Cade consign, 
And bid Sir Francis rant in Catiline :’— 


but this calumnious sneer is nothing to the obloquy with which Mr. 
Whitbread is overwhelmed when he is represented as ready to truckle te. 
Napoleon’s sevay, and of course more disposed to the cause of this 
enemy of Europe than to that of his country. The poem concludes 
with this satirical apostrophe to the Corsican: | 


‘And 
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« And thou, Napoleon! whose imperial s 
Real and mimic potentatés obey } ae 
Whose will, like Nero’s in the Roman state, 

i a nation’s and the drama’s fate j 
Whose rae ae in council or the field, 

A grand, ic tale of terror yield; 

Thou first of managers! whose judgment keen 

Can find a Roscius for each bloody scene ; 

Whose pregnant plots exceed eur drama’s space 

And scorn the unities of time and place ; 
- Should Antwerp’s navy, fill’d with Boulogne’s host, 

Discharge its conscript freight on Albion’s coast 5 

Should Britain’s puny whipstert * drop the sword, 

And trust their fate to thine or Suchet’s word: 

Should boding orators affright the land, 

And London blaze from Aldgate to the Strand: 

O! then our manager with favour greet, 

Who call’d on Heaven To asp THEE WITH A FLEET 3 

Then, good Napoleon! for his pious prayers 

The pfophet, orator, and patriot spare ; 

Guard his proud fabric from surrounding fire, 

And save fom pillage Waitsreap’s Burt INTIRE.” 


The whole is well managed as a satire, the poetry is of the first 
kind, and the party which the author espouses will rejoice at sceing 
the Opposition placed in something more than a ridiculous point of 
view: but a theatrical laugh is not properly converted into a political 


libel. Mo -¥- 


Art. 21. Themes of Admiration; A philosophical Poem ; with other 
metrical Specimens. By T. Heming. 8vo. 73. 6d. Boards. 
Sherwood and Co. 1812. 

Our reading acquaintance in the city, Tom Ledger, has often re- 
commended it to us, as a very good speculation, to open an office for 
giving advice, on moderate terms, to poets who are meditating the 
publication of their writings; since it very generally happens that 
those friends, on whom they place confidence, act towards them the 
part of Judas, and betray them with a kiss. Had such an office been 
really opened, and had Mr: Heming there come to: us, in the way 
of business, for our opinion, we should perhaps have saved him from a 
mortification against which we cannot now screen him. We certainly 
should have endeavoured to prevent him from seeking public ad- 
miration by printing his * Themes of Admiration,’ and should 
have advised him to: satisfy himself with shewing ‘his verse in MS. 
to those who were prepared to flatter his muse. No affected humi- 
lity can ward off the judgment of criticism, after the act of publish- 
ing has taken place. Ms. H. may say, ‘I am not able to boast the 
prolific fancy of a Shakespeare, the capacity of a Milton, the profun- 
dity of a Pope, or the pathos of a Thompson; is then a sparrow 
- ee eet 
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bound to sit mute amidst the tuneful tribe — forbid to chirp his hume 
ble note of joy or praise, because the nightingale, the lark, and the 
thrush, excel in melody ?? To this sparrow we shall reply, that he is 
not absolutely bound to sit mute: but that, not being a songster, he 
cannot be admitted to a share of any of the melodious honours which 
belong to the nightingale, the lark, aid the thrush. — In plain terms, 
we are sorry that Mr. Heming should have thought of proclaiming 
himself to the world in the double capacity of a poet and a philoso- 
pher: but, since he has done this, we can only hope that his friends 
will console him under the disappointment which their unkind advice 
and his igdiscreet daring have brought on him. We must perform our 
unpleasant duty by telling him that to the names of our great poets, 
above mentioned, he should have added that of Young ; since he com- 
mences what he terms * Themes of Admiration,’ with a bad imita- 
tion, or rather a lame copy, of the “ Night ‘Thoughts :” 


‘ Of what mysterious quality Is man? 
A creature undefin’d — a work profound 
That in amazement marvels at itself— 
A grand composite column, nicely wrought.’ 
Though Mr. H. has greater faults than those of quantity, his 


composite, in the Tast of these lines, cannot pass without animadver- 
sion. 


His address to the Deity thus begins : 


« Impassive, peerless Majesty of Heaven ! 
Who, sans beginning, art — sans end, shalt be!’ 


Next comes his account of antient chaos, which is meant to be 
. philosophical : 
‘ Beyond the scope of eye, in darkness thick 
The deep was wrapt; and matter lawless ran 
In wildest chaos: on the floating He, 
The spirit of the God, all-ruling rode ; 
Poising the pondrous elements confus’d. 
The thunder of his tongue awoke the light, 
Which crept, obedient, from Cimmerian holds, 
‘Fo visit all the monstrous matrix held : 
A subtle stream, vague, uncollected yet.’ 
Of his orthodoxy, which may, with some readers, cover a mul. 
titude of poetic sins, we give this specimen ; 
‘ The Father of the Universe then spake! 
The Son, and Spirit, with the Father, spake ! 
The Father, Son, and Spirit, three in one, 
And one in three, to one, and all, did say ; 
Not ‘ LET THE WATERS,’ or * THE EARTH, BRING FORTH !’ 
But *‘ tet US MAKr, IN OUR OWN IMAGE, MAN!’ 


In the next poem, we meet with the following stanza : 
¢ Not this alone — here, be it understood, 
That man, compounded both of hot and ‘cold ; 


If Direan torch e’er touch his sulphurous blood, 
A wild combustion rages uncontroul’d.’ 


Shall 
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Shall we proceed with our quotations? “ No,” says the reader, 
* you have given me an ample dose.” Mo-y: 


POLITICS. 


Art. 22. Observations upon commercial Terms of Peace with Frances 
and our own Resources. By a London Merchant. 8vo, pp. 50 
Gale and Curtis. 1812. 

Much benevolence and no small share of good sense are manifested 
in this pamphlet. The author is not one of those who think that 
his country can be a gainer by attempts to circumvent France in the 
terms of a commercial treaty, but is well aware that, from the nature 
of commerce, we can be prosperous only by the prosperity of those 
with whom we trade. He is equally clear as to the inefficacy of con- 
tinued war with regard to producing any fundamental change in the 
political relations of Europe. Experience, he says, has shewn that 
the conquest of either France or England is chimerical ; and it is not 
likely that in our days either country will again attempt such an in- 
effectual trial of strength. Nothing, in fact, can give us so powerful 
a hold over France as the increase, on her part, of her mercantile ship- 
ping; which would be exposed, at the moment of rupture, to our supe 
zior navy. Moreover, we are to take into account the rapid augment- 
ation J productive capital, in this country above all others, during a 
state of peace. In conformity with these views, the writer proceeds, 
(pp- 14, 15, 16.) to argue on the impolicy of saddling French wine 
with a heavier duty than we put on Port ; and he observes that, among 
other advantages of an open traffic with France, we might include a 
supply of corn in exchange for our manufactures: a primary comsi- 
deration, when we find ourselves paying several millions annually for 
provisions, to countries more remote and less conveniently situated for 
pur accommodation. He is alive also to the delusion which our land- 
holders practise on themselves respecting the corn-laws, which, by 
raising the price of bread, tend to raise pari passu their expences. 

After some general reasoning, he enters (p.25.) into a practical 
examination of the different modes of transacting business in this and 
in foreign countries. Here, he says, our stock of capital, and the 
facility of obtaining credit, place our manufacturers on very advanta+ 
geous ground, In France, on the other hand, when the establish- 
ment of any large manufactory is undertaken, the parties must gene- 
rally supply the whole amount in ready money, and must, in self de- 
fence, put a large per centage on the price of the manufactured article. 
The greatest service which, in this writer’s opinion, we could render 
to our allies in Spain and Portugal, would be to instruct them in those 
principles of commercial and agricultural industry to which we owe 
our own greatness; and this they would soon find to be the real source 
of military power, since the merchant and the farmer are the true com- 
missaries to an army. — On the occurrence of any new propositions 
of peace from France, the author strongly recommends that we should 
make a declaration of our disposition to conclude a treaty of com- 
merce on a footing of complete equality ; consenting that our taxes 
on their commodities shall be in proportion only to such as they im- 
pose on ours. That we are perfectly safe in meeting France, or any 
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Catholic country, in a manufacturing competition, is clear, to go no 
farther, from the disproportioned aaa of their holydays ; a rein 

f time, but for the 
habitual aversion from industry which it tends to encourage, 

A, few. other points, such as Catholic emancipation and reform in 
parliament, are introduced in this pamphlet; but on these it is needs 
less to enlarge ; and we shall conclude + observing that, though this 
essay. be deficient in vigour of style, and would have gained in per- 
spicuity if titles had been prefixed to its different sub-divisions, it has 
a claim to favourable notice, as containing many sqund views on sub, 


_ jects of great national importance. Lo 


Art. 23, Commercial and Political Observations on the Stute of the 
. Gotton-market, shewing its yarious Fluctuations in Price, from the 
Year 1801 to the present Time ; accompanied with an illustrative 
Map, By Charles G. Marwade (of Liverpool,) 8vo. pp. 30, 
4s. Sherwood and Co, | 

This publication on the price of cotton is divided into the follow- 
ing parts ; 

1. A coloured map, on the same plan as in Playfair’s statistics, 
exhibiting, by an ascending and descending line, the various fluctua. 
tions of rise and fall in the cotton-market since 1801. The advantage 
of addressing these calculations to the eye is well known. A coloured 
map may be said to be almost as much superior to a table of figures, 
in the ease and quickness with which it conveys complicated in 
tion, as a table of figures is superior to an assemblage of detached 


paragraphs. 
2. A kind of chronological account of the circumstances affectin 


the prices of cotton at different dates since 1801. The principal 


these were the nature of the crops,—our state of intercourse with the 
continent, and still more with America,—the prospect, at certain in. 
tervals, of peace, &c, 

3. ¢Considerations on the present low price of cotton.’ This is 
the only part of the pamphlet in which the author aims at original 
observations, Cotton is at present extremely low, owing both to the 
general dullness of trade and to the encouragement given, during the 
American embargo of 1808 and 1809, to raise it for the British 
market in other countries than the United States. Mr. Marwade 
seems desirous of persuading those who can afford to buy cotton on 
speculation, to step forwards and lay in a stock while it is to be ob- 
tained at so moderate a rate. It can hardly, he says, fall lower, 
because the stock in the hands of the importers, though large, is not 
overwhelming, and the current prices are (as he shews by an invoice, 
p- 27.) below the rate which is necessary to indemnify the grower. 
—It is in these commercial statements and calculations that the chief 
merit of the pamphlet consists, for we have no compliments to pay 
the author on his political reasoning. His attempt to account for 
the magnitude of our exports to the United States is very feeble ; 
and his estimate of the means and demands of South America is, we 
apprehend, considerably over-rated.. He is an admirer of the policy 
of our Orders in Council, and does not seem to be apprized. that the 
Americans had consented to waive the claim of transporting the 
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enemy’s colonial produce. As to the sweeping pretension that “ free 
ships make free goods,” however it may serve to round «paragraph 
in one of Bonaparte’s manifestoes, it never was brought y 
the American government. : 

The quality of the cotton, of which the price is described in Mr. 


_" Marwade’s coloured map, is the best kind of * Bowed Georgia, or 
upland,’ He has given likewise (page 13.) a copy of the Non-im- 
; 


portation Act of 4th March 1811, in consequence of which ovr 

are at present excluded from the United States: but he has omitted 
to shew his readers how much the proportion of cotton supplied to 
us by the United States exceeds that of other quarters. ith the 
view of making up for this deficiency, we subjoin the following 


Account of cotton imported into London, Liverpool, and Glas- 
gow, from all parts during the year 1807. 


Bags. 
British West Indies . - 28,969 
Colonies conquered from the Dutch 43,651 
Portugal - . > 18,981 
East Indies - - . 11,409 
United States of America > : 171,267 
All other parts - - 8,390 





Total, 282,667 


Art. 24. 4 Letter toa Protestant Dissenter, in Answer to the Ques- 
tion, * Shall the Dissenters join with the Roman Catholics, in their 
Petition to Parliament, for: what is called Catholic Emancipa- 
tion ?”” containing Remarks on Religious Liberty, and Political 
Power, both as they affect the Established Church and Protestant 
Dissenters ; applicable to the present momentous Crisis. 8vyo. 
1s: Williams and Son. 

‘¢ With half an eye,”’ it is easy to perceive the art of this letter- 
writer; who. endeavours, with all the address in his power, to alarm 
the Protestant Dissenters, and to render them adverse to the present 
claims of the Catholics. He wishes to have it believed that the ob- 
ject of Protestant Dissenters is the full possession of their religious 
rights, while that of the latter is political 4 power: but on what evi- 
dence does he make this statement? Is not the real question at issue 
evaded by this view of the case? If he chooses to place the com- 
paint of Dissenters and that of Catholics in its true light, it equally 

spects exclusion from civil privileges on a religious account. Like 

a cunning fox, the letter-writer observes, ‘I can easily suppose that 

the Dissenter may consider himself happy in the enjoyment of a full 

religious liberty, without the possession of civil privileges :’ but we 
must ask him in what part of Ireland he studied this subject, and so 
easily made this su ete ? We have always been taught to con- 
sider full religious hi rty at the a of civil privileges as not reli- 

ious liberty. A body of men who are forced, in following the pure 

Sieestie of conscience, to renounce the civil rights enjoyed by their 

fellow-subjects, are not in possession of religious om. It is not 

necessary that Protestant my; should join with the Catholics 
4 in 
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in the pétition for Emancipation, ag it is called; nor do wé know 
that they are expected to do this. Let each party.pursue its own 
object,.and we hope that a wise government will act with an en- 
lightened liberality towards both. Neither Catholic nor Diséenter 


will ,deem himse happy in being déprived of rights to which he 


thinks that he is justly intitled. — Mo 


Art.-2 5. The true Cause of the present high Price and. Scarcity of 
“Grain clearly shewn, with the effective Means of mitigating, if not 
bal ether preventing it in future; the false Causes assigned re- 
~ futed, their Authors exposed, and the Dealers in Grain rescued 
‘from the*Obloquy attempted to be cast, upon them, 8vo. Is, 
Sherwood and Co. ; je 
We have here one more example, added to the hundreds that »we 
have known, of a title promising much more than the work ‘fulfils, 
The writer’s views, as far as they go, are sufficiently correct, but the 
contain very little more than most of us knew before. That scarcity 
is not imputable to the corn-merchant, that an augmented price is in- 
dispenstble to a provident use of grain, and that the business of the 
corn-factor tends directly to the increase of our annual crop, are 
points sufficiently established since the days of Adam Smith: It is 
somewhat less trite, indeed, to observe that the taste of our-popula- 
tion draws gradually more and more to the use of wheaten flour un- 
mixed with rye,’ oats, and barley: but the orly remarks in this 
pamphlet, which are particularly applicable to our present circum- 
stanees, regard the injury caused to our corn-market by the unfor- 
tunate state of our exchanges and paper.currency. It is hard to say 
whether this mischief is gréater at home ot abroad, The depression 
of exchange stands very greatly,in the way of paying for supplies 
from abroad ; while the rapid fall of our paper-money indisposes our 
Janded ‘gentlemen to the grant of leases: — points, particularly the 
latter, a the greatest detriment to our welfare. : 


MEDICAL. 


Art. 26. Practical Observations on Cancer; by the late Johy 

‘Howard, Feilow of the Royal College of Surgeons, &c. 8vo. 
- gs Boards. Hatchard. 1811. | , 

The unfinisied productions of men of original observation are 
often more valuable than the laboured works. of those who write, as it 
were, from second-hand information ; and the present essay, although 
it may not add to the reputation of the author, ought to be received 
with fayour by the public. It indeed bears marks of imperfection, 
and would probably have assumed a very different form if Mr. Howard 
had lived to revise. it; yet it contains the ideas of a man who had 
paid great attention to the subject, and on whom the opportunities of 
gainiag informgtion were not bestowed in vain. 

Mr. H. takes notice of the difficulty of distinguishing cancer in its 
earlier stages, and makes some remarks on the diagnosis; but we do 
not think that they will much increase the knowlege which we already. 
possess on this subject, so that the point is still left involved in its 
aaaee obscurity, We mect with some observations of more im, 
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portance on the connection between the constitutional tendency te 
scrophula and to cancer, Mr. Howard has also expressed an opinion 
that, as life advances, some.change takes. place in the structure of the 
absorbents, by whieh they favour the production of cancer. - His 
reasoning is indeed hypothetical, and not very satisfactory ;, yet the 
opimuions deserve to. be held in view, so that they maybe either con+ 
firmed or refuted by subsequent observations. . 

_ The most valuable part- of this treatise consists im the practical 
directions which it. contains, though they are not detailed in a very 
correct or methodical manner. ‘The author speaks with, seme ,con; 
fidence of the possibility of discussing incipient cancer, and-this, 
when it can be accomplished, is to be done by the use.of those means 
which diminish the quantity of blood that circulates through the party 
and of such as prevent or remove every cause of irritation.» .He.js 
decided in his opinion that the complaint. is always aggravated. by 
stimulating app!ications ; and he congeives it to be of great imports 
ance that the skin should be kept entire as long as possible. . After 
it has been uroenee seems to have but little confidence even in the 
effect of an operatidf, and in course to regard every -other .,emedy 
as entirely hopeless. Costiveness is pointed.out as an usual attendant 
on cancer, and is a state which we must be very careful to obviate, 
Great abstinence and a regular plan of exercise are considered.as 
yery important, if not in directly removing cancer, at least.in destroy- 
ing the constitutional tendency to the disease. Leeches applied in 
the neighbourhood of the part affected are certainly useful ; and 
blisters are recommended from experience, because, though they may 
be supposed to operate as stimulants, this effect is counteracted by the 
discharge which they occasion. Applications of lead, sea-water, and 
opium, are mentioned as having been ,found serviceable. —- All these 
remedies, however, apply only to the disease in its earlier stages, before 
an external wound is produced ; and when. in general it would be 
called a scirrhus, rather than a cancer.. If they fail of producing the 
desired effect, we are not to lose any time in having the part removed 
by the knife; an operation of which the success is believed by Mr, 
Howard to be nearly in proportion to the period at which it is pers 


formed. Bos. 


Art.27. A Dissertation on the Bite of a Rabid Animal ; being the Sub- 
stance of an Essay which received a Prize from the Royal College 


of Surgeons in London, in the Year 1811. By James Gilhman, 
F.L.S. Member of that College. 8vo. (eBay pp 184 
Callow. 1812. 


Although this work affords little that is new, yet, as containing a 
good abstract of the facts and opinions which are best established re- 
specting this disease, it is deserving of same attention. It is divided 
into three sections, an the characteristics of rabies in dogs, the treat- 
ment of the bite of a rabid animal, and the consequences of the bite 
of arabid animal. The author says that the only animals in which 
the disease originates are dogs, wolves, foxes, and cats, though it 
may be communicated by them to many other species; the dog is, 
however, so much more frequently the subject of it, that Mr. Gillman’s 
remarks are confined to the symptoms as they appear in the canine 
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race, It would be extremely important if we could ascertain, 
‘with absolute certainty, the symptoms which unequivocally indicate 

the presence of the disease in dogs ; not merely that we might be on 

our guard against it when it really exists, but that we might be re. 
j from unnecessary apprehension, in those cases in which a bite 
has been inflicted by a dog that is not actually rabid. It is now 
well known that dogs, while labouring under the disease, are not 
always furious, nor even insane; nor b they refuse food or water. 

The disease generally commences with some remarkable change in the 
habits or dispositions of the animal ; he becomes timid and irritable : 
but he recognizes his master and his accustomed associates ; and, in 
the earlier stages, he shews no inclination to injure them. Only in 
the latter’ periods is he inclined to bite, and is rendered incapable of 
swallowing. In general, however, it may be remarked that the 

nA cme of the disease are extremely various, and that it is difficult 
to fix on any which can be regarded as decisive. Not less various 

are the accounts of the appearances on dissection: they may indeed, 
for the most part, be referred to inflammation inygome portion of the 
alimentary canal: but even these are sometimes not to be detected. 

The disease is generally communicated by infection: but Mr. Gill- 

man‘ agrees with the common opinion that it may be produced spon- 

taneously. Perhaps this idea js the most probable, but it is not easy 
to arrive at absolute certainty on this point. We are totally at a loss 
to assign any likely cause for its spontaneous production; those 
which have i generally pointed out being very inadequate to 
the purpose.— The following are the general propositions which the 
euthor lays down respecting the first division of his subject : ) 
¢ zg. That wildness, fury, madness, &c., which the term rabid im. 
ies, does not form an essential character of this disease. 
¢ 2.. That the dread of fluids, in consequence of which by some wri- 
ters this disease has been termed ydrophobia, is not an essential symp- 
tom, nor is the loss of appetite ; but, on the contrary, dogs eagerly lap 
fluids, although in some period of the disease they are deprived f the 
wer of swelowing them ; and they will frequently as freely eat. 
* 3. That wees of inflammation, particularly of the stomach, 
‘are not always found after death; and that the bodies of these animals 
occasionally exhibit no mark of disease whatever. 

_ © 4, That, although all the preceding symptoms may be absent, as 
fierceness, loss of appetite and dread of water, and though there should 
be no marks of disease after death, &c., the dog is capable of com- 
municating this disease to various animals, particularly to the human 

8. 
¢ 5. That climate, putrid aliment, want of water, deficiency of 
piration, &c., are from the best authorities not the cause of rabies. 
‘6. That there is not evidence sufficient to disprove that this 
disease arises spontaneously in dogs, but that neglect of cleanliness 
and confinement may be considered as highly contributing to the pro- 
duction of this dreadful malady. 

. © 7. That the — for quarantine, but for a much longer - 
yiod, are deserving of consideration, and may tend at least to develop 
some important points. 6 wine 
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« 8, That all persons * should avoid familiarity with dogs,” 
and never trust nor fondle any dog when he deviated from his 
general appearances and habits, or 1s out of health, , 

‘ 9. When any person is bitten, the dog should be confined for 
ten days,—and not killed immediately, as is too often practised,—in 
wit that a correct opinion be formed of the case.’ 

e second section 1s princi occupied with ac ison of the 
different methods halt bane pi ads med wp from 
the wound, particularly caustics, cauterization, ablytion, and excision. 
The last receives the decided sanction of the author, and 
with justice; and in those cases in which, from the nature or situation 
of the wound, this operation cannot be performed, long continued ab- 
lution is considered as the next most effectual remedy. Caustics or 
the cautery Mr. Gillman condemns as being ineffectual, or eyen in- 
jurious ; he supposes that we have no proof that they can destroy 
the virus, and, by exciting inflammation in the neighbouring parts, 
they may even render the virus more active, This is anh 
argument, but not without some appearance of plausibility, Great 
uncertainty must always prevail as to the effect of any means of pre- 
vention, because few dogs are really rabid that are supposed to be so 
affected; and even of those animals which are bitten by a rabid. dog, 
not more than one in twenty receives the infection, even when no means 
of prevention have been employed, 

Section III., which contains a description of the disease as it appears 
in the human subject, does not afford any very striking matter ; aor 
do we find that it gives us any information of which we were not 
before possessed, In an appendix, an interesting case is communi- 
cated by Mr. Carlisle ; it occurred in a child of about three years old ; 
and therefore, according to the remark of the writer, “ it presents 
an instance of canine madnesss uninfluenced by moral causes, so that 
it may be duly estimated as a corporeal disease.”” The following ob- 
servation of Mr. Carlisle is not in conformity with the common 
opinion ; and we should be inclined to doubt its accuracy : 

«¢ Ona review of such a narrative of human calamity, it is some con- 
solation to reflect, that this hitherto incurable diso is not one of 
the most painful kind, and that its duration is generally short. The 
quantity of suffering, in those examples which I have seen, is far 
below that which accompanies tetanus; and, if the dread which 
arises from moral causes be skilfully diverted, this fatal malady 
cannot be classed among the most distressing which attend the bed 


of death.”’ BH Oe’, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 28. The Value of Annuities, from £1 to £1000 per Annum 
' on single Lives, from the Age of one to ninety Years; with the 
Number of Years’ Purchase each Annuity is worth, and the Rate 
of Interest the Purchaser receives. With the Amount of the 
several Rates of Legacy-Duty payable, according to the Statute, 
on the Value of Annuities; By William Campbell, Esq., Compt- 
roller of the Legacy Duty, 8vo. 11. 5s. Boards. Sherwood 
and Co, hts 
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"This performance. must unquestionably be very useful to persons 
«who, from not being masters of calculations connected with annuities 
and legacy-duties, are obliged to depend chiefly on those of others. 
It consists of five tables. “The first gives the value of annuities from 
1], to ro00l.' per annum from ‘one'to'ninety years of age, deduced 
from the observations’madeé at ‘Northampton on the bircbabilities of 
‘life, supposing four per’ cent. to: be the rate of interest at which 
money may be ‘improved’; ‘with the ‘amount of the several rates of 
degacy-duty payable on the value of each annuity. Legacies given 
as annuities for life; or deemed so, must be valued according to this 
‘table forthe payment of ‘the duty. — The second table states the 
‘present value of annuities from rl. to“roool. per annum for any given 
numberof years not exceeding ninety, on the same supposition of 
-four*percent.-being ‘the ‘rate of interest at which money may be 
improved.” A‘ecording to'this table, legacies given by way of annuity 
for a term of years must be valued. — Table III, is the same as the 
first, on} the supposition of five per cent. instead of four being the 
rate of interest. — The fourth gives the value of annuities from 11. 
to 1000]. per annum from six to seventy-five years of age, deduced 
from:observations made at London on the probabilities of life, sup- 
posing: four per cent. to be the rate of interest at which money may 
be improved. — ‘The last table is the same with the preceding, sub- 
stituting five (instead of four) per cent. as the rate of interest. 

We have examined the tables, and have found them generally correct, 
exceptin the places indicated in the list of errata. The author states, 
ina short»preface, his opinion respecting their utility and necessity, 


with an explanation of them, and rules for using them, Cen. 
_ Aft.29. ATreatise on the Art of dyeing Woollen Cloth Scarlet, with 


Lat Lake, By William Martin. 8vo. 15s, 6d. Gale and Curtis. 

1812. | . 

It appears to us that this sensible pamphlet may prove of importance 
to the interests of the country at large. The object of it is to substitute 
ke lake for cochineal, as a cheap and equally efficacious substance 
for forming a scarlet dye. ‘The lac is stated by the author, from his 
own experience, to produce a colour equally brilliant, and even more 
durable, and at about one-fourth of the expence. Mr. Martin gives 
an account of the properties of lac, and of the method of using it 
in the dye-house, which seems to be clear and satisfactory, and which 
we conceive would enable any person easily to repeat the process, 
Borax is found to be the best solvent for the lac, and nitro-mariate 


“of tin and cream of tartar the best mordants for the wool. In order to 


speak decidedly of the merits of the proposal, it would be necessary 
that we should ourselves have repeated the experiments: but we will 
wenture to say that it is worth the attention of all those who are en- 


gaged in the manufacture of which it treats. Bos. 


Art. 30. Crosby's Merchant’s and Tradesman’s Pocket Dictionary, 
adapted to Merchants, Manufacturers, and Traders, in all the various 
Branches of commercial Intercourse ;; comprizing the Practice of 
the Customs and Excise, Duties of Brokers and Agents, commercial 
Formule, colonial Relations, Law of Bills of Exchangeand Paper 

4 Currency, 
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Currency, Institutions of our great trading Companies, Bankruptcy, 

Assignments, Arbitration, &c. Second Edition, ‘enlarged and 
- improved. 12mo. 98 Boards. Crosby and Co. 

We have already had occasion to express our favourable opinion of 
this mercantile manual, (Review, N.S. Vol. lx. p. 446.) and to 
observe that we had seldom met with a compilation which contained 
such a stock. of useful matter in so small a compass. T'o judge from 
the early appearance of a second edition, the public seem to be of the 
same way of thinking. ‘The chief additions in the present copy regard 
our East Indian and American trade, our manufacturing towns, and 
the alterations recently made in our commercial law. Of these 
alterations Sir Samuel Romilly has been the chief author; though 
some. of them, such as the new regulation with regard to bail, have 
proceeded from other quarters. Formerly it was necessary that the 
two persons, who gave bail for a third, should swear ehjewibefbed worth 
each twice the property at issue: but, when the sum exceeds 1oool., 
the law now deems it sufficient that the parties are each worth the 
amount in question. ‘These and other modifications of antient usage 


we have found clearly explained in the present publication. Lo. 


Art. 31. The Polish Game of Draughts, illustrated by a Variety of 
curious Situations : being a copious Selection from the ingenious 
French Treatise of M. Manoury, with Additions and Improve- 
ments. By J. G. Pohlman, Esq., of the Audit Office. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. Spencer. ’ 
¢ The origin of the Polish game of Draughts,’ says the author, 

¢ does not appear to have been ascertained asa matter of fact ; but it 
would appear from the treatise published by Mr. Manoury, that this 
improved game originated at Paris, in the year 1720 or 1721, and is 
attributed to two players, who were extremely skilled in the original 
game ; one of thema French officer, and the other a Polish nobleman, 
and hence the title of the new game may be ascribed to French 
courtesy, especially as it was not known in Poland for many years 
subsequent. ‘The circumstance is therein thus related: “ A French 
officer of rank, who then belonged to the Regent’s establishment, was 
frequently in the habit of playing the original game of draughts, at 
his apartments in the Palais Royal, with a Polish nobleman. One 
day as they were playing together, there appeared in their game a 
particular situation, which gave rise to an observation from the officer ; 
he pointed out to the nobleman a fine stroke which might be made, 
if the laws of the game allowed the men to take backwards, like the 
kings. The Polish nobleman, after an attentive examination, coincided 
with his friend; but observed, in his turn, how much finer a stroke 
might be made if the draught-board, instead of eight lines, had ten, 
and instead of four black and white squares on each line, it had five ; 
which he immediately demonstrated by sketching upon a piece of 
paper a table suitable to the purpese. A few days after, the 
nobleman having caused a draught-board to be made according to the 
above plan, as also forty draught-men, black and white, returned 
with the same to his friend, and shewed him also the pe he had 
drawn up as to the movements, and the regulations un 


having 


er which it 
was proposed to establish the new game. And several meetings 
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having been devoted to the examining and arranging of the whole 
scheme, the result wes, the present whl tone: widincome 
confined to some of their mutual friends, ard after some time became 
generally known under the title of the Polish Game of Draughts.” 

¢ The death, in the West Indies, of a celebrated player at this 
game, of the name of Laclef, who was thoroughly acquainted with 
every thing that geen to it, is likewise adverted to, as the cause 
which prevented the above narrative from being more complete. But 


for this circumstance, and the loss of his curious and scientific notes, 
oe » itis added, would have been perfect, and the game much 


¢ It should be recollected, however, by the admirers of the game, 
as amatter of some consolation, that it is highly probable, Mr. Ma- 
noury’s exertions were, in consequence, the » and his zeal 
is manifest in his treatise, which may be considered as the constitution 
of the Polish Game, in the same manner as the work published ‘by 
Monsieur Pierre Mallet, French Royal Engineer, and Professor of 
Mathematics, in 1668, is of the original Game of Draughts, 

. © It is related in Mr. Manoury’s treatise, that among the earliest 
‘players who were seen to play publicly at the Polish Game, was a 
descendant of the celebrated traveller, T'avernier of Geneva, who 
played at the coffee-house, Café du Commerce, Place Dauphine, in 
1727. About the same period this game began to be played also at 
the Hotel de Soissoms, at the Café de Opera, Rue St. Honoré, 
uaie de l’Ecole, and at some other public places at Paris, and the 
old game gradually disappeared. x 

‘ At any rate, it is quite certain that the Polish Game of Draughts 
has long been, and continues to be played in preference to the other, 
throughout France, and also in most other parts of the Continent. 
As a game in which chance has nothing to do, it stands next to chess, 
and is readily embraced by persons who find the old game of draughts 
too limited, and the game of chess demanding too much study. 

¢ Of great players at the Polish Game of Draughts, the treatise 
records the before-mentioned Laclef as a wonderful instance; for 
though less “yy wth for brilliancy of strokes than Marchand, 
another player o celebrity, he was more shrewd and acute in 
seasonably exchanging man for man, gaining advantage of situation, 
the move, and straitening, perplexing, and out-manceuvring the 
adversary. Mr. Manoury, who kept a coffee-house which was 
frequented by skilful players, enraptured, as he appears to have been, 
with the game, was hardly inferior to either. The celebrated Philidor 
was partial to the game, and a good player at it, but it is said could 
not $tand against players of this rank ; he therefore the more willingly 
devoted all his attention to chess.’ 

T’o this prefatory matter succeeds a score of rules, or principles, to 
be observed in playing the game. Next follow some well-chosen 
examples, explanatory of the rules: the odds are also discussed, and 
the drawn game ; and some critical situations are described, which it 
is instructive to study. Technical terms are also explained, but are 
not translated. Among English players, Lunettes are vulgarly called 
a Fish of breeches ; and less inelegantly a fork. Some wholesome 
a 


vice concludes the treatise. 
. Xerxes 
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Xerxes advertised a reward for the inventor of a new pleasure, If 
his darics remain unclaimed in the Persian treasury, we should be 
lad to see them distributed between M. Manoury, the author, and 
ir. Pohlman, the translator, of this ingenious treatise. (Common 
draughts, it is said, consoled the Trojans under famine and the 
Greeks under procrastination, and enabled both parties to bear aten 
years’ siege. With Polish draughts to busy us, we moderns surely 
may hope to bear a war, not of ten years only, but of thirty. — This 
_ method of play, which is general on the continent, is thought to triple 
both the pleasure and the duration of the common game. 

This pamphlet issues very oificially from the audit-office; where 
the arts of amusing delay must be welcome to the debtors, if not te 
the creditors, of the public. The Courts of Equity may also pa- 
tronize an edition of the work : every nepenthe, which soothes sollicie 
tude, tends to promote resignation in the people, and to postpone re+ 


signation in the ministry. 7" 


Art. 32. Considerations on the Causes and the Prevalence of Female 
Prostitution ; and on the most practicable and efficient Means 
abating and preventing that and all other Crimes against the 
Virtue and Safety of the Community. By William Hale. 8vo. 
pp. 71. 2s. Williams and Son. 1812. 
Large cities have always been debased by the prevalence of female 

prostitution; and, if we credit the report made by the celebrated 

author of the ‘* Treatise on the Police of the Metropolis,”’ this cry- 
ing evil is carried to as great an extent in London as in any city in 
the world. Wise and good men have often speculated on the appli- 
cation of an effectual remedy: but it is more easy to lament the ex- 
tent of this moral malady than to apply a cure, if we bring into con- 
sideration the riches and luxury of the capital, the mode of female 
education, the relaxed state of public morals, the numerous public 
amusements, and the want of that check on conduct which arises 
from multitudes being thrown together ignorant of each other. Mr. 

Hale does not appear to us to take a full view of the subject ; and, 

by not tracing it to its source, his treatise rather respects the abating 

than the prevention of prostitution. ‘The means, however, which he 
suggests, are the result of experience ; and we are convinced that, if 
the most respectable inhabitants in every parish would do their duty 

as he recommends, by a diligent discharge of all pa ish-offices, by a 

proper superintendance of the work-house and of all public-houses, 

of by enforcing the laws relative to the observance of the Lord’s 
day, more order and decorum would prevail. Indeed, an enforcement 
of the moral system in every parish, by the leading men in it, would 


effect much: but, if females are so prepared for prostitution, that, 


according to Mr. Hale, the supply of recruits exceeds in number those 
who ply for hire in the streets, the evil must lie deeper than he sup- 
poses, and he cannot have probed it to the bottom. 


Art. 33. On Marriage, its Obligations and Forms, as a Divine 
Ordinance and a human Institution. By the late Mayor of Peters- 


field. i12mo. 1s. Longman and Co. ace 
This late Mayor of Petersfield is a complete disciple of the late 


author of Thelyphthora ; and though he admits that the example of- 
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the first pair is a rule for monogamy, he does not consider {¢ ag 
*ifficient to enforce the monogamic system universally. Still, however, 
he does not recommend a plurality of wives, and protests against the 
indiscriminate use-of polygamy as immoral ; yet he contends that the 
total prohibition of it is productive of the most deplorable evils. Like 
Mr..Madan, he thinks that no method for the protection of females 
can be so effectual, .as that of obliging every man who seduces a 
female to take her for his wife. His doctrine is an exact repetition 
of that which was maintained in Thelyphthora. ‘ If aman, any man, 
deflower a virgin, not betrothed, he shall marry her, and retain Sed for 
life ; for the privilege of divorce is taken away, and the marriage 
compulsory, even though the father refuses his consent. The reasons 
are evidently for the security of the weaker sex against the arts of the 
stronger, for protection of their persons and their chastity, for esta- 
blishing @ system of complete obligation and responsibility of men to 
fwomen, and of women to men; and that there may be‘no brothels, 
no prostitutes, no lewd wanderers in our streets. Also, the intention 
of this law, in its operation, seems to be, a,punishment of the man for 
the wrong he has done, and a compensation to the woman for the injury 
, She has sustained. Unhappily, this forms no part of our system of 


marriage . 

That women are not sufficiently protected against the seducer is a 
matter of frequent complaint; but, in our state of society, if the 
remedy here prescribed were applied, evils of another kind would 
arise, and men would often be the dupes of the artifices of the other 
sex. The admission of polygamy would introduce an entire change 
in the habits and manners oF the people. ‘The ¢ late, Mayor’ allows “ 
that polygamy is ¢ immoral, licentious,and abhorrent from all decency ;?» - 
and fiould a remedy so bad in itself be adopted as a cure for the vices 
existing in the social state? Our marriage-act has been ‘called an 
aristocratic bill: perhaps it is so, to a certain extent: but this act 








may be modified without the introduction of polygamy. Mo 
: -V: 





CoRRESPONDENCE. 


In reply to the observations of MM. W., it may suffice to remark. 
that, in estimating the merit of poetry, taste and judgment will often 
vary in different persons ; and we can give no other answer at present, 
the writer of the criticism to which M. W. refers being far distant. 





To M. also we have to state that the gentleman, who alone could 
answer his inquiry, is gone on a long journey: though not, we hope, 
one from which-he will never return. rps : 





An Old Friend is very obliging; and we are always happy to be 
cheered by the approbation of o/d friends. . Our toilsome, thankless, . 
and never-ending task requires occasionally some ‘such encourage- 


ment. 





*.* The Appenpix to this volume of the Review will be pub. 
lished on the rst of October, with the Number for September. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art. I. De la Littérature, &c.; i. e. On Literature, considered in 


its Relation to social Institutions. By Mad. pp Starx Hotsrern. 
With a Sketch of the Life and Works of the Author. ' 2 Vols. 
1zmo. Paris. Reprinted in London for Colburn. 1812. 


‘¥T is one of the prerogatives of a free people, surrounded 
by enslaved nations, to be the depositary of essays which 
the conscience of tyrants would wish to annihilate; and among 
the works which England has saved from the unjust condemna- 
tion of those atrocious factions, or that oppressive force, under 
which France has groaned for twenty years, few have been 
more worthy of preservation than the Essay of Mad. pe SraEL 
on Literature, considered as affecting social institutions. A 
witness to the deadly consequences of a Revolution of which 
the storms have equally injured society and letters, this lady has 
applied herself to examine the influence of religion, of manners, 
and of laws, on literature; and that of literature on laws, man- 
ners, and religion. In tracing the progress of nations towards 
literary perfection, she has marked the point to which this 
double influence has permitted them to attain.’ Dig 
Mr. Boileau, the editor of this treatise, has furnished us with 
these remarks relative to its preservation, and to its general de- 
sign; and now, without farther inquiring whether the opinion 
App. Rey. VoL. Lxvill. Gg of 
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of the fair author, of her editor, and of ‘ many enlightened 
philosophers, who have recognized perfectibility as the apanage of 
man in all respects,’ be right or wrong, or whether it be 
attainable in literature alone, we beg to introduce this very 
luminous but unequal production to the notice of our readers. 

The work is prefaced by a short account of the author’s life, 
written with great candor, and neither exaggerating nor extenu- 
ating its principal features : but, as the Memoirs of this lady from 
her own pen are before the public}we pass from the events of 
her life to her claims on mankind for gratitude and respect long 
after its close. In using this language, we are but the echo of 
the author’s own sentiments. From the very commencement 
of her introduction to the last page, her eye is turned to 
futurity, and her heart dilates with the prospect of applause 
when she shall no longer be living to enjoy it. 

Shocked by the scenes of violence and rapine from which 
she could not avert her eye, wounded in her nearest affections 
by the loss of friends who were betrayed to their fate, or who 
had become aliens to avoid it, she strove to turn her attention 
from men and from events to the quiet pursuit of letters ; in 
which, during such troublous times, no reward was to be ex- 
pected but from self-approval, and from the voice of those who 
might live in better days. That Melancholy, which she de- 
scribes as the muse of the North, was the source of her inspi- 
ration ; the present appears obliterated from her thought ; for 
her there was mo present; * future perfectibility in knowlege 
and in virtue,’ this was her hope ; Posterity and Eternity, these 
were her themes : — but it is time that she should ‘herself de- 
scribe the circumstances, and reveal the feelings, under which 
this work was written : 


¢ Why can 1 not recall every enlightened mind to the enjoyment of 
hilosophical meditations? The contemporaries of a Revolution 
uently lose all interest in the search for truth. So many events 
decided by force, so many crimes acquitted by their success, so many 
virtues discouraged by persecution, so many misfortunes insulted by 
power, so many generous sentiments become the objects of ridicule, 
so many interested speculations coldly calculated, —all tend to dispirit 
even the most faithful to the worship of reason. Nevertheless, we 
should take courage by observing that, in the history of human in- 
tellect, not an ustful thought or a profound truth has existed, which 
has failed to find its age and admirers. It is doubtless a gloomy 
effort to carry our interest through futurity, to rest our expectation 
on strangers far removed from us, on men unknown, whose remem- 
brahce and whose resemblance leave no trace in our mind; but alas’! 
with the exception of a few firm friends, the greater part of those whom 
memory vom after ten years of Revolution, sadden the heart, deaden 
the affections, and depress the genius, not by their superiority, bat 
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by that malevolence which afflicts the gentle only, and condemns only 
those to suffer who deserve it not. 


‘ Let usat length rise beneath the weight of existence ; let us not 
afford our unjust enemies and ungrateful friends the triumph of having 
dejected our intellectual faculties. They reduce those to seek for fame, 
who had been contented with the affections. Be it so. We must 
attain it. Those ambitious essays will apply no balm to the pains 
of the soul, but they will shed honour around life. ‘T’o consecrate 
it to the evanescent hope of happiness is to render it yet more unfor- 
tunate. It were better, with united effort, to descend with some 
dignity, with some reputation, the road that leads from youth to 
death.’ —. 

It may easily be conceived that a mind which dared not look 
beyond itself for comfort, which in every excursion ‘into reality 
retired wounded and afflicted from what it witnessed abroad, 
should have made itself amends in ideal virtue and ideal ex- 
cellence of all kinds, for the disappointment which it expe- 
rienced in the worst of times. For some years, the author 
lived retired from the world, and possibly in the daily habit of 
moulding, peopling, and perfecting a world of her own creation. 
It is the character of reverie to carry the images, on which it 
delights to rest, to a perfection that borders on extravagance 3 
and the following dream is in a style that proves the author to 
be far advanced in the glorious indefinite, which is commonly 
the result of solitary and uncontradicted musing : 


‘¢ The futurity of ideas, the futurity of virtue, and the futurity of 

lory inspire a new force ; vague impressions, sentiments which are 

hardly definable, support the weight of life ; and all our moral being 
is inebriated with the happiness and with the pride of virtue.’ 

It is to be regretted that, with all our known politeness, we 
are unable to assist the fair author in entirely defining what is 
intended by the preceding sentence. 

Again, 

¢ I recur incessantly in this work to all that can prove the perfecti- 
bility of the human species. It is not a vain theory, it is the observa- 
tion of facts which leads to this result.’ 


Why, then, was this identical human species, improved by 
the wisdom of a world grown old in time and experience, as 
hateful at the hour when this sentence came from her pen, 
and as engulphed in cruelty and crime, as at any period of its 
history ? : 

Again, 

© We should beware of metaphysics unsupported by experience : 
but we should not forget that, in corrupt ages, every thing is called 
metaphysical which is not as confined as the calculations of selfishness, 
and positive as the combinations of personal interest.’ 
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We conceive the term metaphysical, dreadful as it may 
sound to this lady, to be the very kindest and most indulgent 
that can be bestowed on this passage. Indeed, when Mad. pe 
SrakL talks on these subjects, or carries her reasoning beyond 
the boundaries of reason; when she attempts to account for 
every trifling distinction in the literature of each country, and 
traces it genealogically from fountains that do not exist; we 
cannot but recall the question put to her by Bonaparte, whom 
she was instructing to govern, “ Who educates your children, 
Madame ?” 

Mad. pe Stak divides the literature of Europe into twa 
classes ; — that of the South, comprizing Greece, Italy, Spain, 
and France, to which she attributes invention, brilliancy, elo- 
quence, and taste ;——and that of the North, of which the character 
in poetry is made up of melancholy and reflection; and in 
prose, of severe analysis and rational philosophy. At the head 
of the latter is the literature of England; which she dates, 
rather whimsically, from Ossian, the contemporary of Cara- 
calla. 

One of the causes, to which the success of the Greeks in 
poetry is attributed, is the charm of novelty and surprize which 
nature afforded to those who first caught and pencilled her 
graces. ‘To the same cause is referred the facility with which 
a Grecian audience was affected by scenes, of which the distress 
would hardly call forth an emotion from the more jaded sensi- 
bilities of a world that was grown older and more conversant 
with misery. 


_ © Every thing mee the Greeks possesses the charm and advan- 
tage of youth; Grief herself, if the expression may be allowed, is yet 
in her infancy, buoyed up by hope, and melting with pity. The 
spectators were so easily affected, and took so lively an interest in 
suffering, that the certainty of awakening their sympathies put the 
poet on good terms with his auditors: he feared not, what the mo- 
derns have to apprehend, to fatigue by complaint, as if misfortune, 
even in the pictures of imagination, were in presence of egotism. 
Misery, as now represented, no —— offers herself as a magnificent 
spectacle to the eye; it is grief in her solitary impressions, without 
support, as without hope; it is grief, such as nature and society 
have made her.’ 3 


Having constructed herhypothesis thatall melancholy originates 
in the North, and being probably unacquainted with the Greek 
language, Mad. bE S. is seduced into a belief that the Grecian 
writers were nearly unacquainted with pathos. An hypothesis 
is ever dangerous to form, and reflects no glory on him who 
destroys it: but it will not be risquing much to assert that the 
very drama, which is here supposed to be destitute of the 
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moving strains that are attributed to the northern school, 
abounds in situations singularly distressing, not only to those 
whom the story interested, but even to the general perceptions 
of man. Our limits, however, compel us to come to the lite- 
rature of the North; to that literature which took its origin 
among men, whose ancestors ¢ placed the delights of vengeance 
in heaven; whose dismal climate presented to their imagination 
nought but storm and darkness; who marked the revolution 
of days by the calculation of nights, and that of years by their 
winters.’ 

A residence in England, and a certain taste for character 
strongly marked, induced the fair author to bestow much at- 
tention on our literature. Yet, in her strictures on our prose- 
writers, whom she extols for their research, perspicuity, and 
temper, and whom she condemns for prolixity, repetition, and a 
style which doubtless is unimpassioned when compared with 
the modern French prose, she omits the due notice of our three 
principal historians ; and this omission is the more remarkable, 
because Gibbon at least might have been exempted, whatever 
may be his other defects, from the censure of an unimpassioned 
style. ‘The modern French prose, and more especially that of 
Mad: pE STAEL, is singularly concise; and we have to regret 
that very ponderous books are principally of English and Ger- 
man manufacture. . Those who are conversant with the present 
writer must have remarked a defect in general design, com- 
pensated by the extraordinary energy and brilliancy of detached 
passages. It is indeed a characteristic of the modern authors 
of her nation, to combine with the precision usually attached 
to prose a daring in the manner and expression that nearly 
approaches to the flight of poctry; and a happy talent at seizing 
and pourtraying character, which is the almost exclusive property 
of French observation. 

Of all foreigners, who are initiated in the southern school, 
Mad. pe STAEL appears the best calculated to appreciate the 
merit of Shakspeare; and the concluding part of her criticism 
on that consummate master does as much honour to her dis- 
cernment as to the dramatist whom she extols: . 


‘ On the French theatre, certain rules of compact exist, even for 
Grief herself. She is acting in presence of herself. Friends are her 
pageant, and enemies her spectators. But that which Shakspeare 
has painted with an admirable truth and force of soul is isolation. 
Beside the torment of grief he places the oblivion of men and the 
calm of nature ; cr, perchance, an old domestic, the sole being who 
remembers that his master has once been king. ‘This is intimately to 
know all that tears the heart of man, all that gives pungency to grief. 
The sufferer or the dying, if he produce any great offect whether of 
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terror or of pity; escapes from what he feels, to observe what he in. 
spires ; — but the energy of the poet’s talent, that which supposes a 
» ssetlbe equal to the talent, is to have conceived grief falling with 
entire weight on its victim; and at the hour when man has need of » 
resting on those who surround him even at the intimation of his pros- 
perity, the energetic and sombre imagination of the English repre. 
sents the unhappy being set apart by his reverses, as by a deadl 
contagion, from the eyes and the remembrance of all his friends. All 
that can truly be termed life has been withdrawn from him by the 
world, before death has been iiflicted on him by nature.? 


Mad. pe S. is not less happy in pointing out the peculiar 
proprieties and beauties of individual character, and of isolated 
passages : 


‘ One sentiment, which Shakspeare has rendered theatrical, is pity, 
without any mixture of admiration for the * sufferer ; pity for a being 
who is + insignificant, and sometimes contemptible {. An infinite 
talent is required to transfer this sentiment from life to the theatre, 
without losing any of its force: but, when the attempt is successful, 
the effect produced by it is most impressive from its- truth. Our: 
interest is not excited for the great man, but simply for the man.’ 
—— Again, ‘ If he excell in painting pity, what energy does he display 
in terror! He derives horror from wickedness. We may say of vice, 
when painted by Shakspeare, as the Bible says of death, that it is 
the king of terrors; With what skill are remorse, and superstition 
rising from remorse, combined in Macheth !’— 

‘ Somie defects are imitated from the Italians in the Italian subject 
of Romeo and Juliet: but how nobly the English poet rises above 
these miserable conceits! How forcibly does he impress his northern 
soul on the picture of Love !” : 


This latter remark she more particularly illustrates from the 
treatment of that passion in Othello — 


‘¢ She lov’d me for the dangers I had past, 
And I lov’d her that she did pity them.’’ 
Again, : 

¢ Shakspeare haggbeen the first to paint the two most distressing 
situations that can enter into the conception of man ; — derangement 
caused by misery, and isolation in misfortune. Ajax rages, Orestes. 
is pursued by the anger of the gods, Phedra is devoured by the, 
calenture of love: but Hamlet, Ophelia, King Lear, with situations 
widely different, represent one character of wildness. Grief alone 
finds utterance in them ; one over-mastering notion has detached from 
them all the ordinary ideas of life; all the organs except those of - 
suffering are deranged ; and that affecting delirium of the unhappy 
being appears to render him unconscious of shame, which would 
restrain him from exposing himself thus without reserve to pity. The 
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spectators would perhaps be steeled against voluntary complaint : 
but they yield to the emotion excited by grief which has no longer 
any mastery over itself. Madness, as painted by Shakspeare, is the 
finest picture of the wreck of nature, when the tempest. of life ex- 
ceeds the power of endurance.’ 


We have dwelt at some length on the impressions excited 
by our great dramatist on the mind of his foreign critic, because 
this language is unusual to those who have been from youth 
accustomed to the pompous march of Corneille, and the meae 
sured graces of Racine; and the remarks in themselves are so 
original, that we conceive them to be a necessary supplement to 
the many attempts at delineating the features of Shakspeare. 

While it must be admitted that Mad. pr Staet is not the 
blind idolater of French literature, she claims for her own nation 
a pre-eminence in grace, in delicacy of raillery, in refinement, 
and in all those arts which would be brought to perfection under 
the auspices of a King and a court whose wit and finesse opened 
a road to consideration, which was frequently barred against 
more useful attainments : 


‘ Two centuries ago, a pleasant work appeared from the pen of 
Agrippa a’ Aubigny, which distinguished the “ étre’? from the * par- 
oitre.”’ In the antient regime, all the French were more or less oc- 
cupied with the “ paroitre,’’ because the theatre of society is singu- 
larly adapted to inspire that taste. Appearances must be observed 
by those who expect to be valued according to their manners ; and it 
was excusable in France to hope for success from the suffrages of 
society, when no other lists were open to the display of talent, and 
to the notice of power. If, however, we look at the consequences, 
what numerous subjects for the drama must occur in a country in which 
actions are superseded by manners in dispensing reputation! All the 
affected graces and every vain pretension to elegance become inexe 
haustible sources of comic scenes and pleasantry. 

‘ Neither labor nor study opened a path to distinction in France. 
A happy expression, or acertain-graceful turn, often led to the most 
rapid advancement; aud frequent instances of success from such causes 
inspired a kind of careless philosophy, of reliance on fortune, and con- 
tempt for studied effort, which turned the attention of all men to the 
desire of rendering themselves agreeable, and of imparting pleasure. 
When amusement is not only permitted, but becomes a source of 
fortune, it is reasonable to expect perfection in the art of pleasing.’ 


It is to the imitation of the Spanish authors that Mad. pg 
STAEL attributesthe stately and unbending step of Corneille; 
and although she claims for Racine the palm in representing 
ideal beauty, she confesses that he laboured under the influence 
of a pompous court, in which the spirit of chivalry, the nice 
point of honour, and a certain tone of heroism, were considered 
28 indispensable to nobility. Hence the sameness of character, 
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the departure from true nature, and. the courtly compact, to 
which the ideal scenic nature of France owes her origin. The 
fictitious grandeur, with which it was customary to associate 
the name of Louis the Fourteenth, inclined the poets to draw 
characters according to the proportions which were assigned to 
them by flattery ; arid the same model was imitated in the 
tragic drama. ‘The character of Achilles in Iphigenia is re- 
fined into the features of French gallantry; allusions to the 
reigning monarch were detected in Titus; and the sacredness 
of the subject did not protect Esther from the same objection . 
of mannerism. Dreadful as is the public, it is less to be feared 
than that areopagus of a court in which the author is compelled 
personally to canvass the suffrages of every censor. Before such 
a tribunal, taste must take the place of energy. 


‘ Man,’ says Mad. pg STAEL, ‘in presence of so many respected 
institutions, of so many overwhelming prejudices, of so many received 
notions of propriety, was prevented from appealing to the independ- 
ence of his own reflections. His reason was circumscribed in her at- 
tempt at examination ; his mind was never liberated from the yoke of 
opinion ; solitude itself failed to recall his ideas to natural impressions. 
The ascendancy of the monarch, and of the worship that was due to 
him, had penetrated even to the intimate conviction of all orders. 
This was not a despotism formed to restrain society ; it was a des- 

_potism which appeared so blended in the very nature of things, that 


men moulded themselves as if that order could only have existed from 
necessity.’ 


May we not be permitted to add that such an order of 
things, however it might refine a language, crippled the dra- 
matic poet by compelling him to search for subjects on which 
no sympathies could be excited? ‘To have chosen events in 
real history, and in that of modern times, would have looked 
too much like interfering with the passing scene. ‘To have re- 
presented an unjust king, a gallant queen, a disobedient heir ap- 
parent, ora traiterous noble, — to have even imagined that such 
personages could exist, — would have alarmed the jealousy and 
provoked the resentment of thisdespotic tribunal. Hence it arises 
that antient subjects must necessarily be brightened up; that 
French Electras, French Phedras, French Hectors, and Parisian 
Greeks of all denominations, must * strut and fret their hour on 
the stage;” in other words, that the authors of the most polished 
aye of French literature were permitted to say all the excellent 
things that could possibly be said, with a caution against choos- 
ing any theme that could rationally be supposed to excite their 
feelings: for can it be imagined that these old subjects, which 
were intimately connected with the religion, history, prejudices, 
and manners of the Greeks, and which have been handled usque 
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ad nauseam, could be called from their hiding places, and so re- 
furbished as to excite similar impressions on a people to whose 
religion, history, prejudices, and manners, they bore no affinity ? 
As well might we suppose the Greek student, who sits down 
to read a speech of Demosthenes with his syntax on one side, 
his Boss on the other, and his lexicon in the middle, and who 
by means of this process will read in a fortnight what fell from 
the lips of the orator like a torrent, to be animated by the same 
real emotion as those whose apprehension kept pace with the 
eloquence to which they listened, who lived at the time, were 
mterested in the harangue, were present at the tribunal, and 
hung on the lips of the demagogue himself. 

No — to a dramatist of modern Europe these are not sub- 
jects, but subterfuges ; for in these remote times, and with our 
present ideas, “¢ What’s Hecuba to him or he to Hecuba?” and 
unless they are something, one to the other, how can we 
reasonably expect language truly impassioned, or any excellence 
beyond that of taste and delicacy ? 

The characters of Voltaire and Rousseau are finely drawn by 
Mad. pe Start. ‘The first made the earliest attempt at ren- 
dering philosophy popular in France. His aim, we agree with 
Mad. ve S., was not to revolutionize, but to improve. He 
wished to see philosophical noblemen; and, from his attachment 
to the higher orders, he rather desired to enlighten than to 
change the face of society. Those lively graces, that exquisite 
tact, and that unerring taste, which pervade his pleasantry, 
attached him necessarily to an order of men of sufficient eleva- 
tion to appreciate his merit. He wrote to the aristocracy, and 
the aristocracy felt themselves honoured by the appeal. Un- 
happily, in embracing his opinions, which struck at the root of 
all prejudice and error, they perceived not that their own eleva- 
tion was built on the very foundation which he undermined. 
They endeavoured, at one and the same time, to trick themselves 
out in new philosophy, and to act on old and inveterate preju- 
dice ; to despise the advantages of fortuitous grandeur, without 
abating their pretensions which were derived from it ; — the 
conceived no persons to be enlightened on the subject of public 
abuses but those who practised them ; that the world would 
for ever be the dupes, and themselves for ever the possessors, of 
an authority which enabled them to exercise its patience : 
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‘But Rousseau called forth the tempest of primitive passions from 
the depth of forests-and of solitudes, to shake the government from 
its antient basis. Forever smarting from (what he conceived) the 
injustice, ingratitude, or contempt omen who were indifferent to his 
fate and genius, and fatigued by social order, Rousseau had recourse 
to purely primitive ideas. — He mage no discovery, but he has set 
gll around him in a blaze.’ Having 
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458 Mad. de Stael on Literature. 


* Having now dwelt with impartiality on the principal outlines 
of this interesting book, we forbear to follow the author through 
the concluding part, which is in truth merely a dream on what 
course literature, mariners, and opinions may hereafter take. 
The Revolution may be a new epoch for the intellectual world ; _ 
or it may be merely a terrible event. Its consequences remain 
unexplored ; and ages that are to come will alone be enabled to 
judge of its general result. We have before hinted at the 
dangerous effect of uncontradicted meditation on any subject 3 
and, doubtless, if any proof were wanting how far an idea, too 
closely followed up, augmented, and systematized by incessant 
recurrence to it, may be carried, the very existence of a treatise 
professing to predict the futurity of morals, letters, and human 
happiness, would be sufficient. It is observed of those persons 
who live in learned retirement, in the habit of giving their 
own tutn to every thing which they read, and of impressing 
every new acquisition with the stamp of their own individual 
character, that they are by no means a match in reasoning for 
people less studious than themselves, who are in the daily 
habit of encountering ppinions which clash with their own, and 
of seeing each object under several and even opposite points of 
view. We do not intend to insinuate that Mad. pt StaEL wrote 
the concluding part of her treatise in total seclusion from the 
world : — but we see evident marks, independently of those 
which her Memoirs present, that it was written at a time when 
her mind feared to look abroad, and sought shelter from the 
storm in the deceitful but tranquil harbour of visionary per- 
fection. 

The work, and more particularly the latter part, is not moré 
conspicuous for beauties than for their contrasts. For concise and 
energetic periods, the happy epithet, the brilliant thought, and the 
ingenious remark, few modern books will bear any competition 
with that which it is now our good fortune to usher into public 
notice. The fair writer’s taste, on questions strictly literary, zp- 
pears to us almost unerring, and her decision on books to be 
almost without appeal. ‘The first of French authors who 
deserve respect, she has ventured to pierce the magic circle of 
prejudice and nationality, by which the mannerism of the 
French tragic poets was fenced in, and rendered unassailable. 
The first of French critics whose opinion does honour to the 
subject, she has dared to invite her countrymen to traverse that 
land which has been peopled and enchanted by the genius of 
Shakspeare. — Happy had her attention been confined to books 
and topics that are tangible, without bewildering itself in 
speculations to account for the causes which produced such 
books in each nation of Europe. Not that all her reasoning, 
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even on this intricate subject, is wholly built on hypothesis, 
since much of it appears to us to be sound reason: but, of a 
considerable proportion, and of all the latter part, we may say, 


“«« These are the day-dreams that wild Fancy yields, 
Empty as shadows that fly o’er the fields.” 


On the whole, this production is not more remarkable for in- 
equalities than for the closeness with which fault and excellence, 
strength and imbecility, fruitfulness and sterility, are drawn 
together. It reminds the reader of those regions in which 
nature in all her hurry and bustle, and with all her great works 
thrown negligently about her, offers to man the mature grape 
and the icicle, all but hanging on the same bough. The author, 
where she ceases to appreciate books, is seldom so graceful as 
when she takes leave of her subject, and expatiates on general 
matters. Her life, it is true, has been passed much in reading, 
and much in conversation with those who read ; and her mis- 
fortunes, in compelling her to seek an asylum in foreign lands, 
have enlarged her stores of knowlege. Few persons of the pre- 
sent day should know more of the illustrious among the living, 
and the dead; and her memory appears faithful to the deposit of 
sO many treasures: but, with all this in her favour, in leaving 
books for speculations, she never shines so little as when she 
draws from her acquirements, nor so much as when she yields 
herself implicitly to her heart ; — and this is, possibly, as it 


should be in Women. Bu..da. 
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Art. Il. L’ Espagne en Mil bait cent huit, &c. ; i.e. Spain in the 
Year 1808 ; or Inquiries concerning the Government, Sciences, 
Arts, Commerce, Manufactures, public Instruction, Trade, Litera- 
ture, Population, military and naval Force, and national Character 
of the Spaniards; undertaken during a Journey to Madrid in 
1808. By J. F. Renrves, Librarian to the King of Wirtemberg, 
Translated from the German MS. iato French ; and followed by 
an historical Fragment, intitled, ‘“* The Spaniards of the 14th 


Century.” 8vo. 2 Vols. pp. 751. Parts. 1811. Imported 
by De Boffe. Price 1]. 4s. 


Ts interest excited by recent events in Spain has called forth 
various publications on the Continent, as well as in this 
country. "We must not, however, expect from French or even 
from German writers, speculations on the justice of the Spanish 
cause, or on the probable issue of events ; — prudence requires 
that their labours should be confined to topics connected as little 
as possible with politics. Laborde’s account of Spain (see Rev. 
Vols. Ixii. and Ixiii.) affords an example of the kind of work 
for which we are to look from writers under the daminion or con- 
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tiguous to the influence of Bonaparte. It is ample in regard 
to topographical delineation and national manners, but never 
ventures on the forbidden ground of the war and the Revolution. 
Attentive to the share of public attention directed to the affairs. 
of Spain, we extended our analysis of that book to considerable 
length ; and the reader, whose curiosity is stimulated by the late 
glorious exploits of our army, will find, on turning back to the 
above-mentioned volumes, an account of several of the places 
which have been recently illustrated by our arms; Badajoz, 
Salamanca, Valladolid, Talavera, Burgos, Segovia, and Valencia, 
being all noticed at more or less length. The work now under 
review is much more limited in its compass than that of Laderde, 
and its local descriptions especially are'very circumscribed ; the 
author having been stopped in his journey by the sudden pro- 
gress of the Revolution, and obliged, we suspect, to quit Madrid 
when King Joseph made his precipitate retreat in the end of 
July 1808. He has given no explanation of the object of his 
tour: but whether it related to pleasure orbusiness, it seems clear 
that he travelled in no official capacity. He appears, however, 
to have been indefatigable in supplying from books, and from 
the report of others, the deficiency of his personal observation. 
With regard to the statistics and manners of the country, he has 
aimed at embracing a rather wide field; the condition of the 
arts, of literature, trade, finances, military and naval strength, 
agriculture, and public education, being all brought under his 
view. A knowlege of the state of Spain in these respects is of 
considerable importance ; and we are induced again to devote a 
portion of our limits to the subject, though the picture exhibited 
may fall short of our wishes, and of the expectations of those 
ardent minds ‘who desire to find every thing right on the part 
of a people so wickedly and cruelly attacked. —M. REHFUvEs 
begins his narrative without any preamble, and we shall take 
him up at his departure from the French territory. 

Journey from Bayonne to Madrid. —'To this journey, short as 
it was, the travelling part of the work is confined. It oc- 
curred between the 2nd and the 11th May 1808, the very epoch 
of the commencement of the Spanish insurrection. At Bayonne 
M. Reurves found Bonaparte, the ill-starred Charles IV. of 
Spain, and his luckless successor, Joseph : but the presence of 
these personages imparted very little interest to this small town. 
They lived in retirement; and as to news, many days elapsed 
before publicity was given to transactions originating on the 
spot. On proceeding southward, the author and his companions 
joined, for the sake of safety, another carriage which was pur- 
suing the same journey: but the road was at that time enlivened 


by a number of passengers, consisting of couriers on cs 
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of soldiers on foot, of travelling carriages and detachments of 
cavalry. St. Jean de Luz, the last town on the French frontiers 
is small, but pleasantly situated by the sea-side. On the 
Spanish territory, the first place is Irun; where an inn, to which 
the travellers were obliged to repair, seemed to comprise in itself 
all the bad qualities ascribed to the public-houses of the Penin- 
sula. Sallad dressed with rancid oil, wine smelling of its leathern 
inclosure, and a great scarcity of glasses, knives, and even of 
chairs, offered a sorry prospect for the future journey. Such is the 
general character of the Spanish inns ; notwithstanding which 
the expence is high. Some travellers, indeed, have said that 
the worse is the entertainment the greater is the danger of over- 
charge; and as there are.no fixed prices, and thebusiness of an inn- 
keeper is accounted by the proud Spaniards disreputable, a tra- 
veller has very little chance of fair treatment from the landlord. 
In Spanish travelling, the only pleasure is out of doors; and 
in Biscay, though the soil is not fertile, great satisfaction is 
derived from observing the cheerful looks and exemplary in- 
dustry of the inhabitants. The climate of Biscay, as indeed of 
the country all the way to Madrid, is less warm than it might 
be expected to be from its latitude. The interior of Spain con- 
sists in a great part of an elevated surface ; and it presents, in 
addition, many ranges of lofty mountains. The tops of these 
were frequently seen covered with snow at this advanced season 
of the year, while the cloaks of the men and the furs of the women 
gave no indication of a speedy change. In Biscay, country- 
labour is chiefly performed by women; the men resorting to 
navigation, and forming, with the Catalans, the bulk of the 
Spanish seamen. — On arriving at Vittoria, the travellers found 
a small but weil built town, with a population of 7,000 inha- 
bitants, and some trade, supported chiefly by the iron mines of 
Biscay, and the corn of Castile. Here, as well as at Burgos, 
the inns were so far improved as to raise in some measure the 
Spanish character from its low ebb; and M. Reurves was in 
such good humour with his treatment, as to undertake an argu- 
ment in vindication of the cleanliness of Spanish kitchens. 
‘ Twenty times,’ he says, ‘ have I entered the kitchens of small 
inns, and have been agreeably undeceived in respect to the con- 
dition in which they are kept.’— Part of the road led along the 
banks of the Ebro, which is even here a large river. On enter- 
ing Castile, a lamentable falling off in the industry and appear- 
ance of the inhabitants is perceptible. ‘The lower orders travel 
two together in baskets suspended by the side of mules, and 
persons on horseback use stirrups covering the whole foot, in 
the style of the 16th century. The cultivation is bad, and 
the population thinly scattered all the way to Madrid; fertile 
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land remains uncultivated : the hamlets consist of miserable clay- 
built cottages; and brush-wood is the principal fuel. 

Burgos, the seat, in former ages, of the Cid, and the capital 
of old Castile, is indifferently built. It was here that the tra- 
vellers first received intelligence of the celebrated insurrection 
in Madrid on the 2d of May; in which it was shewn that the 
exemplary discipline observed by the French troops could not 
counterbalance, in the minds of the Spaniards, the perfidy of 
their government and the inveteracy of national antipathy. 
It was easy to read in the eyes of the inhabitants that foreigners 
were not acceptable to them. -- The roads from the French 
frontier to the town of Lerma are good, but afterward became 
worse and worse throughout to Madrid. ‘The chief comfort in 
the latter part of the journey is on arriving at the pleasant 
springs by the road-side; where seats, shaded by large trees, 
have been cut in the form of a semi-circle to relieve the weary 
traveller. Picturesque situations are found at different places 
on this road, but the want of culture and of vegetation deprives 
nature of more than half her beauties. On the afternoon be- 
fore they reached Madrid, the travellers stopped to dine at an 
inn, but could absolutely obtain nothing in the shape of refresh- 
ment; and on being accommodated with eggs and bread at the 
house of an inhabitant of the village, they were obliged to pay 
four crowns for this temperate meal. ‘Their lodging was more 
reasonable, being at the house of a priest; who, like others of 
his profession, was in the habit of improving a scanty income 
by entertaining travellers. 

Madrid. — On approaching Madrid, M. Rexrves was struck 
with the contrast between the heat of the vallies and the snow 
of the mountains. The city is in a low situation, and its 
approach is not animated by country-houses or gardens: nor 
was it till the tourists advanced towards the middle of the city 
that they perceived the appearanceof bustle. The men continued, 
notwithstanding the heat, to wear woollen cloaks, for the pur- 
pose of * keeping off the sun.” ‘The women were dressed 
in black, and their large dark eyes were fixed with eager 
curiosity on the strangers. It was a disgusting spectacle to 
see beggars ranged in rows before the doors of the convents, 
to receive the offerings of that false charity which is one of the 
curses of this country. A more cheering sight was presented 
by a number of book-shops: but they furnished no sale-cata- 
logues, and the books were, in general, of old date. The 
carriages rolling along the streets were heavy and old fashioned, 
and.the most lively part of the scene consisted in the crying 
and selling of newspapers, to which recent events had awak- 


ened the public attention-—The streets of Madrid are seldom 
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either wide or straight ; the pavement consists of small stores, 
which are very fatiguing to the feet; and the squares are, in 
general, small and irregular. The houses are low, and pro- 
vided with balconies; while the window-gratings bring to recol- 
lection the antient traditions of conjugal jealousy and romantic 
adventure. ‘The town stands in a vast plain, bordered on the 
north by lofty mountains, and open only to the south. Hence 
arises a considerable inequality in the climate; M. Renrues 
having experienced, by a sudden change of wind, a considerable 
degree of cold in the middle of June. ‘To delicate persons, 
these rapid variations are dangerous: but people in good 
health are accustomed to speak favourably of the climate, 
which, in fact, is seldom severe in winter. 
No city contains a larger proportion of idlers than Madrid ; 
a circumstance which is owing to that peculiarity in the cha- 
racter of the Spaniard, which leads him to cultivate no acquaint- 
ance but among a few intimate friends. In consequence, a 
man out of business has a large portion of time for loitering 
about, which he divides between the public squares and the 
coffee-houses, passing his hours in the latter with nearly as 
little conversation as in the former. After having addressed a 
few words ‘to one of the persons present, he sits down alone, 
and betakes himself to his cigar or pipe, the use of which is 
allowed. in all situations. —The Spanish ladies have little turn 
for figuring in large parties, or for dividing their attention 
among a number of guests. ‘Their character partakes greatly 
of the national seriousness, their passions being strong and 
constant; in which, as in other respects, they form a consi- 
derable contrast to their French neighbours. M. Renrues 
has not the vanity to boast of engaging the affections of any of 
these ladies, but he speaks with admiration of their beauty of 
person and elegance of manners. —In all their public appear- 
ances, the Spaniards are studious of dignity: which is parti- 
cularly striking in the solemnity of the church-service, and in 
the silent attention of the auditors. Here, as in Italy, lovers 
who have no opportunity of meeting elsewhere are said to kneel 
side by side: but they do not, as in that country, allow a 
spectator to observe their inattention to worship, nor make 
the church a,place for the exchange of billets-doux. | 
Population.—W ith regard to this disputed topic, M. REHFuEs 
appears desirous of speaking truth without possessing sufficient 
information to make up his mind decidedly..on .the matter. 
Being a believer in the reported populousness of antient Spain, 
and ware, at the same time, that the thinning effect attri- 
buted to American emigration is a delusion, he is puzzled to 
account for the wonderful falling-off in recent ages : but -: be- 
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lieves that to the political misfortunes of this country we must 
have recourse to account for its loss of people. ‘This idea leads 
him to dwell on the expulsion of the Moors and Jews: but all 
these considerations wil! not give him the supposed 20,000,000 
inhabitants of the fifteenth century, nor the 78,000,00¢ of 
the Moorish age, when Grenada alone was said to contain 
3,000,000. In Spain, as in this country, nothing like accuracy 
appears to have been attained in the population-estimates, till the 
beginning of the last century. The number was then 6,000,000, 
and it seems to have gone on in a course of progressive aug- 
mentation, so as to become double in the-lapse of one hundred 
years. The discovery of this important fact, joined to some other 
observations, has checked_M. Reurves in his mistaken calcue 
lations, and has preserved him from the common error of sup- 
posing that Spanish affairs had been in a course of uniform 
decay down to the present time. We are presented (Vol. i. 
p- 316.) with a specific list of the population-returns of the 
year 1788: from which we are inclined to set down the pre- 
sent number of the principal provinces as follows: 


Andalusia about 2,000,000 Aragon %700,0c0 
Galicia - 1,500,COoO Asturias 400,000 
Castile, old and new, 2,500,000 Biscay 350,000 
Catalonia - 950,000 Navarre 320,000 
Valencia - 900,000 


Of these, the most populous for its extent appears to be 
Galicia, and, next to it, Valencia and Asturias; though both 
Catalonia and Biscay, which we regard as the sinews of Spanish 
independence, are more thickly inhabited than the majority of 
the other provinces. ‘The number of people is thus greatest 
in the mountainous tract of the north; a complete proof, were 
any wanting, that the cultivation of the interior of Spain is in 
its infancy. 

Agriculture. —Bonaparte appears to have committed a woeful 
oversight regarding the means of supporting numerous bodies 
of troops in Spain. He seems to have judged from the general 
grounds of excellence of soil and climate, without taking into 
the account other essential points; we mean, the slender appe- 
tite of the Spaniards, and their uniform rule to make no pro- 
vision beyond their present wants. ‘To sleep a the after- 
noon, and to loiter away the rest of the —_ the chief objects 
of a Spaniard’s ambition. He discover$ 4 resolute antipathy 
to innovation, and. has no idea that it is possible to do any 
thing better than he does it already. His improvidence in looking 
to nothing beyond his present wants would lead to the most 


afflicting results, were it not for the public granaries, or pesitos, 
laid 
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laid up against a time of scarcity. These depositories are, or 
rather were, (for the French, we believe, have exhausted 
them,) very numerous, having been above sooo in all; with- 
out counting the maritime provinces in the north, which place 
their reliance on their own industry and their foreign commu- 
nications. In consequence of this general indolence, provisions 
for sale are very dear in Spain; the quantity being small, and 
the difficulty of conveyance being often enhanced by local 
taxes. It happens, accordingly, that the price of corn is fre- 
quently twice as high in one province as in another at no 
great distance. The Count de Campomanes, one of the few 
Spaniards who understand political economy, has taken pains 
to calculate the national injury caused by the extravagant num- 
ber of holydays, and has reckoned the loss of productive labour 
sustained in this way by Spain at nearly 200,00cl. a-day. 

Within the last half century, several steps have been taken 
for the dissemination of improvement in Spain: but, unluckily, 
there as in Ireland, they have received a brilliant rather than an 
useful direction. A few fine roads have been formed, without 
considering that the same me might have been better em- 
ployed in making a number of a more middling character, 
Perhaps the object at first should have been to aim no farther 
than to render the roads passable for wheel-carriages, and to get 
rid of the miserable waste of labour attendant on the convey- 
ance of commodities on the backs of animals. Government 
might also have effected much good by diffusing information 
respecting the mode of letting lands. At present, the tenant 
has not only too short a term, but is generally without securit 
for the few years that are specified in his lease. Accordingly, 
he plants neither trees nor vines, and gives himself no trouble 
about irrigation, the want of which is the great cause of the 
barrenness of Spain. The provinces of Catalonia and Valencia 
form remarkable exceptions: but their example is not imitated, 
and the rest of the country pursues the beaten track of former 
days. 

Army and Navy. —M. Reurves is fond of dwelling on the 
improvement of the forces of Spain during the last age. Weak 
and corrupted as its court was, it was still actuated by a sense 
of the importance of increasing the number and amending the 
character of its military establishments. Much less of absurd 
mystery has prevailed in the Spanish policy during the last 
thirty years than before; and hence have resulted a miti- 
gation of the colonial monopoly, and an open publication of 
instructions to young officers in various departments of service. 
Still, however, Spain has followed at a wide distance the im- 
proving career of her northern neighbours. At the time of 
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Bonaparte’s usurpation, the Spanish army was computed, (we 
suspect, by an exaggerated estimate,) at 








Guards and household troops > ° 10,000 

Spanish regulars - os con oll 50,000 

Foreign regulars, viz. Swiss, Irish, and Neapolitan 17,000 

Light infantry, Spanish - - ~ 12,000 

Artillery - - - - - 16,000 

Engineer corps - - - - 1,000 
Cavalry ~ é - - 11,000 
117,000 


Were the seas surrounding Spain less easy of navigation, its 
extent of coast would have the effect of forming a number of able 
seamen ; and the value assigned by its government to its Trans- 
atlantic possessions has caused considerable attention to be 
paid to its navy. The culture of hemp has been established 
sf along the eastern provinces; and inducement has been 

§ given to build ships of the durable cedar of the Havannah. 
| ‘The solidity of Spanish vessels is admitted; and the great 
' objection to them, as to the other public works of this nation, 

is their heaviness. Much pains, likewise, have been taken with 
respect to the edueation of naval officers; and their ultimate 
appointments are such as to afford considerable encouragement 
to the service, several commanderships in military orders being 
expressly reserved for sea-faring men. ‘The Spanish navy was 
usually divided, in almost equal numbers, between Cadiz, 
Ferrol, and Carthagena. ‘Their ships of the line, fit for service, 
amounted in 1808 (three years after the action off Trafalgar) 
to twenty-five; their frigates to thirteen; and thejr smaller 

vessels, of all kinds, to one hundred and fifty. 
( Finances and National Industry. —The national debt of Spain 
: at the time of Bonaparte’s usurpation was nearly 70,000,000l. 
sterling ; a sum created not, as with us, by loans, but by suc- 
cessive issues of paper-money during the last reign. ‘The taxes 
before 1808 produced about eight or nine millions, and were 
much less burdensome in their amount than in the absurd and 
impolitic way of levying them. ‘The nobility and clergy, who 
form the bulk of land-proprietors, were but slightly affected 
while the pressure fell on the poorer orders, being directed to 
articles of indispensable necessity, and sometimes even to the 
price of labour. Can we wonder that, in such a country, the 
habits of industry should be at a low ebb? especially when we 
consider that the wants of the Spaniards are simple, and that 
labour ill accords with their national pride. The smallest office 
under government, or a total exemption from employment, are 
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in their eyes more honourable than a lucrative branch of trade. 
Were travellers to bear this in mind, they would be less sur- 
prised at the inconvenience attendant on a journey through 
Spain. However indifferent is the accommodation at their inns, 
the public owe it, such as it is, to foreigners, particularly to 
Savoyards. ‘That indefatigable race lays Spain, as well as the 
rest of the south of Europe, under a kind of contribution, and 
may be found in the capacity of inn-keepers in most of the 
large towns. When speaking of bad inns, however, we ought 
to bear in mind that much less encouragement is derived from 
travellers in other countries than in our own. A Spaniard looks 
on a journey from home as a very serious affair, and never un- 
dertakes it but from necessity. 

Nothing can be worse contrived than the Spanish taxes. 
Exorbitant duties on foreign articles afford a strong temptation 
to smuggling, and the extent of coast renders the prevention of 
it impracticable. ‘The expence incurred by government in 
keeping up custom-house officers is enormous; and it will 
hardly be credited that this pernicious system is applied not 
only to the frontiers of the kingdom, but to the borders of 
different provinces, the duties in which vary, as if they were 
distinct sovereignties. ‘The poverty that prevails throughout 
Spain was ascribed, by the sagacious cabinet of Philip IV., to 
the exportation of the precious metals; and edicts, which we 
believe are still unrepealed, were issued, attaching penalties to 
the transmission of gold or silver to foreign countries. As to 
manufactures, very little advantage has yet been taken of phy- 
sical resources. Silk is exported in the raw state, and has 
begun to be manufactured only at Valencia and Barcelona. 
Wool is in the same predicament, notwithstanding the inter- 
ference of government, which imposed a duty on its exporta- 
tion, and conferred privileges on the home-manufacturers. 
The culture of hemp and flax has likewise been patronized by 
government: but the Spaniards are acquainted with no finer 
manufacture than that of cables and sails. A kind of linen 
cloth is made in the north: but considerable difficulty occurred, 
at the time of M. Reurues’s journey, in buying shirts for a 
few regiments of Frenchmen.— Iron is found in abundance, 
and of good quality, in Biscay and Aragon. ‘The export-trade 
of the raw material is considerable, while the home-manufac- 
ture is inadequate to the wants of the country. ‘Tobacco was 
in Spain, as in France, an object of government-monopoly : it 
was made solely at Seville, and thence distributed through the 
kingdom. The profit put on it being high, and the con- 
sumption of it through Spain being large, the gain of govern- 
ment jn this way was computed at a million sterling; a sum 
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probably not over-rated, since the old government of France 
made 1,200,000]. by the same means. 

Police. — The Inquisition, so much the abhorrence of the 
Protestant world, has, in recent ages, partaken more of a civil 
than a religious character: its functions have been those of a 
board of police; and its vigilance has been directed,. among 
other objects, towards the press. It is curious to see to what 
a length its strictness in this respect was carried. Literature 
was subjected to an annual revision, and its productions were 
divided into three classes ; 

1. Books, which might be read on obtaining leave. 

2. Books requiring to be previously purified. 

3-. Books totally prohibited. 

Under the last class are to be found books which are appa- 
rently very innocent, such as Pope’s Works, Blair’s Rhetoric, 
Locke on the Human Understanding, &c. Native writers 
were obliged to transmit their manuscript to a © judge of the 
press,’ and were forced to pay him for getting it read, whether 
it was approved or not. ‘The charge amounted, on an octavo 
volume, to 25]. With regard to doubtful or contested points, 
a kind of disputation usually took place between the author 
and the censors, in presence of the judge; and if the author 
appeared to be in the wrong, the copy of his labours was re- 
tained by government, and added to a heap of luckless manu- 
scripts which were buried in the public depositories. Foreign 
books were subjected to scrutiny on importation, and confis- 
cated without mercy if obnoxious in their contents. ‘Twenty- 
five judges were employed in this hopeful jurisdiction, and 
each judge had his censors at command. Periodical papers 
were licensed by royal authority; and two hundred ducats 
were annually paid by the editor to the censors who were ap- 
pointed to watch him. These different provisions were exe- 
cuted with rigour; books became unavoidably exorbitant in 
price ; and altogether the most serious obstacles were thrown 
in the way of diffusing information. 

The vigilance shewn towards the press forms an unfavour- 
able contrast to the relaxation of police in other matters. In 
the streets of Madrid, a dead mule is allowed to lie a whole 
day, during the heat of summer; and the unhealthy and re- 
volting practice of burying corpses in churches is still conti- 
nued in Spain. As to danger from fire, it is a common saying 
that, when it once bursts out at Madrid, * it is likely to last 
for four days.” <A part of this capital is built of wood, and 
M. Renrvucs was present at the breaking out of a fire at ten 
o’clock in the forenoon, which, though no wind was stirring, 
was not subdued till the next day; nor would it then si 
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been extinguished without the exertions of the French sol- 
diers. The Spaniards looked on very coolly, and took no 
farther trouble than bringing forwards a small pump which 
was supplied with water in pails, and left at intervals un- 
worked. ‘Towards evening, a second pump, also a small one, 
was brought up; and these efforts constituted all the labours 
of the Spaniards, — The insecurity of the high roads is another 
proof of defective police. Few countries, it must be confessed, 
are more inviting to ‘plunderers than Spain; the lofry and 
thinly inhabited mountains affording them the means of retreat, 
while the high duties have the effect of presenting them with a 
kind of collateral livelihood in smuggling. We must not con- 
ceal that the Guerrilla parties are in a considerable degree com- 
posed of these doubtful characters, who have long been re- 
markable for their national antipathy to the French. So far 
back as the war of 1793, a band from the Sierra Morena vo- 
lunteered their services in the field, and fought under their 
chieftain, Ubeda, with the regular army. Ubeda had the 
temporary rank of Lieutenant-General: but, after having ren- 
dered very essential service, he returned, on the conclusion of 
peace, to his predatory habits. During the present troubles in 
Spain, the number of banditti has greatly increased. — Among 
other wanderers, gypsies are here a numerous class. —The de- 
fects of the police and the thinness of population are farther 
evinced by the multitude of wolves and foxes; the former of 
which are very destructive to the breed of horses in Andalusia. 

Literature. — Education is in a very backward state in 
Spain, and the recent attempts of government seem rather to 
indicate a conscious sense of error than the ability of correc- 
tion. One proper measure has been taken in reducing the 
twenty-two Universities to half the number, and in consolidat- 
ing those that are kept up by appropriating to them the funds 
of the others. Another useful step has been to enjoin a course 
of study to the University of Salamanca, and to make it appli- 
cable to the others. Madrid possesses several learned institu- 
tions under the name of academies, which effect some good by 
their collections of books, and a little, though hitherto little 
indeed, by their publications. M. Renrves, a librarian by 
office, is disposed to feel very sore at inattention to literary 
labours. The earliest of the Madrid academies was instituted 
for the study of the Spanish language, and published in 1739 a 
dictionary avowedly’ imperfect. What has this body done 
since? ‘They began in 1770 a new edition of this dictionary, 
which is not finished at the present day.—The academy for 
history goes on much in the same style, having taken an age to 
perform what a laborious man would accomplish in two years. 
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The saciety of ¢ Patriotic Economists’ formed, for some time, an 
exception from their brethren, their papers containing many good 
dissertations on government-abuses : but no attention has been 
paid to them, and their sittings are now suspended. Others of 
these societies are directed to mere trifles, and fritter away their 
time in empty formalities. 

Among the various subjects treated by M. Reurues, is the 
Basque o: Biscay language, a topic on which our information 
is still very imperfect. It is spoken in the three provinces 
of Biscay, in several towns of Navarre, and in the part of 
France called Pays de Labour. Being completely different 
from the neighbouring tongues, it would not be fair to call 
it a mere dialect; while it will be found, we suspect, just as 
little intitled to the high encomiums bestowed on it by some 
enthusiastic admirers. It has been exhibited in print no 
where but at Bayonne ; and there the number of works in it 
scarcely exceeds half-a-dozen. Several disquisitions on it, 
however, have been published, both in French and Spanish. — 
The preservation of a separate tongue in so limited a district 
has puzzled /iterati the more, because they are by no means 
agreed as to any connection between it and the original Spanish, 
It consists in a great measure of dissyllabic radicals, and its rules 
of grammar are, as may be expected, few and undefined. The 
pronunciation of the letters is similar to the Castilian, Their 
nouns are inflected by the addition of the article, and their tenses 
by the addition of auxiliary words. The farther conjugation takes 
place by the employment of auxiliary verbs, and those verbs 
which have no auxiliaries constitute the irregulars. 

Another subject, occupying the larger half of the second 
volume, is an historical fragment under the title of ‘ The 
Spaniards of the 14th Century.” Here we are introduced to 
known names and events; but the style of the production, as 
well as the want of authorities in that age of darkness, leaves 
little room to doubt that the tract is chiefly a work of imagina- 
tion. It takes for its basis the exploits of the Spanish cru- 
saders against their unfaithful allies in the Greek empire. —The 
addition of so bulky an appendix (200 pages,) would force us 
to exclaim loudly against the book-making trespass, were not 
our anger softened by modest acknowlegements from the author, 
in other passages, (Vol. 1. p. 306. &c.) which discover an aver- 
sion to impose his work on the public as better than it is. At 
the same time, it would not, we suspect, have been written, had ' 
not the attention excited by Spain been a stimulant to publica~s 
tion ; nor are the author’s views original or striking. Limited, 
however, as are the merits of the book, it forms one of the most 
entertaining accounts of Spain which we have lately. received 
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from the pen of a foreigner. M.Reuruess’s erudition is re- 
spectable ; his views seem to be patriotic ; and if he fails in 
taking part against Napoleon’s proceedings, we are inclined to 
ascribe it chiefly to the political bondage of his master, and to 
the conviction excited in almost all persons who have seen 
Spain, that any change was better than a continuance under the 


old system. Lo 


oo 








Art. IIT. Mémoires militaires, historiques, et politiques, &c. 3 i. ¢. 
Military, historical, and political Memoirs of RocHAMBEAU; 
Marshal of France under the Monarchy, and great Officer of 
the Legion of Honour. 8vo. Two Volumes. pp. 832. Paris. 
Imported by De Boffe. Price 11. 10s. 


M DE RocHAMBEAU was a soldier of the old school; and, 
iN. having been educated to arms in the days of Marshal 
Saxe, and accustomed to the systematic plans of the monarchy, 
he was ill prepared to bear patiently the disorders of a revolu- 
tionary army. ‘Though he had fought for the freedom of 
America, and had no particular attachment to the Bourbon 
cause, he withdrew from active service in the year 1792, and 
has since borne no part in military labours. His health required 
a retreat, and the republican rulers were inclined to give a 
preference to young and active oflicers. ‘They wished also to 
have men, who, owing their rise to the Revolution, would be 
subordinate to their commands; for they had not, at the time 
of RocHAMBEAU’s retirement, adopted the expeditious method 
of enforcing obedience by the guillotine. Absence from busy 
life afforded the old Marshal time to recal! the events of early 
days; and with that sollicitude to excite attention, from which 
n) Frenchman of any age or situation is free, he determined to 
give his Memoirs to the public. 

We learn, then, that M. pz R. was born in 1725, and 
was in a course of education for the church, when the 
death of his eldest brother made him the heir of the family, 
and called on him to embrace the profession of arms. War 
breaking out in Germany in 1741, he entered the service 
as a cornet, and belonged to the army which advanced into 
Bohemia, but was soon left to consult its own safety by the con- 
clusion of a separate peace between Austria and Prussia. The 
seat of war was afterward transferred to the Low Countries, 
where he was present at the battles of Raucoux and Lafeldt 5 
of which, as well as of other actions, he gives a clear and 
concise account. In consequence of the prolongation of the 
war, and through family interest, he attained the rank of Co- 
lonel at the age of twenty-two. In the next year, (1748,) he 
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served in the army which invested Maestricht; and one evening, 
in the middle of April, he received an order to join a corps which 
was destined to storm, in the course of the night, the outworks 
of the covered way. On communicating this order to his lieu- 
tenant colonel, an old soldier, the veteran smiled, and remarked 
that “the service was a hazardous one.” Scarcely had he 
,spoken, when one of the captains came up and said abruptly 
‘that ‘ peace was concluded.” The Colonel thought that the 
ofhicer had taken leave of his senses, and gave him no answer: 
but, in a quarter of an hour, an order from head-quarters con- 
firmed the report, and stopped the adventurous project of the 
night. | 

Returning from the labours of the field, M. pe R. had 
leisure to think of other matters; and, after having, as he 
Says, escaped on two occasions a matrimonial connection which 
would not have turned out well, he was so fortunate as to ally 
himself with an amiable lady. She brought him a handsome 
dowry, and a disposition which formed his happiness during 
the unusually long period of sixty years. ‘The age attained by 
the Marshal affords a proof of how much may be accomplished 
by care and regularity ; since, at the period of which we are 
speaking, his health had been greatly reduced by the effect of 
wounds, and of the medical treatment to which he had been 
subjected. —'The renewal of the war, in 1756, summoned hin 
again to the field; and he had a share in one of the few suc- 
cessful operations of that war, the taking of Minorca. In 
relating the siege of Port Mahon, he adverts to a circumstance 
not generally known, but strongly indicative of the spirit of the 
French soldiery. Wine being verycheap, it was extremely difficult 
to prevent habits of intoxication ; reprimand and imprisonment, 
the ordinary punishments of French soldiers, were ineffectual : 
at last, an order was issued to prevent all who might be found 
inebriated from serving in the trenches, the post of honour and 
danger: — when the dread of being accused of cowardice soon 
produced the desired sobriety. 

From Minorca, M. pr R. proceeded to join the army acting 
in the north of Germany against the British, and their subsi- 
diary troops under Prince Ferdinand. ‘These campaigns were, 
on the part of the French, inglorious and indecisive. ‘Mhough they 
were superior in number, the bad arrangements of their Generals 
and the vigilance of Prince Ferdinand prevented them from ob- 
taining the success on which they calculated. Marshals Soubise 
and Broglio were joined in command, and gave an example of 
the evils usually attendant on divided authority. Soubise pos- 
sessed personal bravery, but was over-cautious and hesitating, 
having owed his appointment chiefly to the personal favour * 
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the King. Broglio, more active and enterprising, was, in course, 
better fitted to command Frenchmen : but, his interest at Court 
being inferior to that of his coadjutor, a quarrel which took 
place between them led to the dismission of Broglio. The late 
Duke of Brunswick figured in that war as an active young 
officer, under Prince Ferdinand; and the following passage 
relates to a conversation between him and RocHAMBEAU, some 
years after the peace of 1763. 


‘ When I happened to be at Strasburg, the hereditary Prince of 
Brunswick arrived there on a visit. He had lately come over from 
England, where he had been well received by the nation, and by the 
Opposition, but somewhat coolly by the King, his brother-in-law, and 
the new ministry. We talked over our former conflicts ; and the 
Prince, who loaded me with attention, begged of me on taking leave 
to conduct him to the field of battle, where Turenne received the fatal 
cannon-ball. On the road, he expressed a desire of being in alliance 
with France, and of carrying on military operations with Frenchmen. 
J said that it was very possible we might one day be the allies of 
his uncle the King of Prussia, but that he, personally, would always 
be encumbered by his connection with England, our natural enemy. 
He answered, briskly, that in such a case he should be at no loss what 
course to pursue. On seeing how little he was attached to England, 
I said to him, with a laugh, that he ought to go to America, and, by 
playing King William’s game, become sovereign of a great empire. 
Such a speculation, he replied, may have come across my thoughts, but 
it requires an age to unrte and form into a confederation colonies 
which are divided by their manners, their religion, and their mutual 
jealousies. Besides, when they go the length of revolting, /iberty 
will be their object, and they will not quit one master to take another.’ 


Towards the close of Louis XV.’s reign, M. d’Aiguillon be- 
came minister at war. With the view of introducing harmony 
into the sentiments of the leading military officers, he appointed 
meetings among them for the purpose of professional discussion ; 
and these assemblages, though rarely productive of good, are said 
by M. pe R. to have givén rise on this occasion to some very 
usefui suggestions. It appears that he took a share in these 
conversations, and he says that he was successful in making ‘a 
clear communication of his ideas.’ The meetings of cavalry- 
officers, however, were managed differently, and afforded an 
example of the discord which is so frequently engendered by 
the adoption of this expedient.—In the American war, the 
author attained the rank of Lieutenant-General, at the age of 
fifty-five ; and after he had served twenty years in the capacity 
of Maréchal de Camp. -The troops sent out to aid the Americans 
were placed under his orders, and he appears to have borne a 
principal part in the manoeuvres which led to the unfortunate 
surrender of the English army under Lord Cornwallis. — 
ously 
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lously dwells on the exemplary discipline of the French troops 
which he commanded ; and in the course, he says, of three cam 
paigns, he scarcely ever heard of a quarrel or an act of theft 
on the part of any of his soldiers. — Before his troops embarked 
for France, a deputation of Quakers from Philadelphia came to 
wait on him. ‘ General,” said the eldest among.them, “ it is 
not for thy military qualities that we come to pay thee a visit, 
—we make no account of talents of that description: but it is 
because thou art the friend of man, and because thy troops ob- 
serve complete order and discipline.” 

On his arrival in France, RocHAaMBEAv was.received with 
great kindness by the King, who declared that it was to his con- 
duct, and to the capture of Cornwallis’s army, that France was 
indebted for the peace. A few years afterward, he took a 
journey to England, and received great attention from the off- 
cers who had been his prisoners in America. After his return 
home, he was subjected for a time to very severe duty in pre-. 
serving the province of Alsace from the contagion of revolu- 
tionary commotion. He laments greatly the weak and insin- 
cere conduct of the French court during the Revolution; though 
he does not. fail to exclaim pointedly against the infatuation 
of the democrats. ‘To the latter it was owing that peace was 
broken with Austria, in 1791, when France was wholly unpre- 
pared for war. He draws very clearly the character of M. de 
Narbonne, minister at war, a man of violent counsels but great 
activity. Of Dumouriez he speaks with considerable impartia~ 
lity, ridiculing his chimerical projects in the cabinet, but giving 
him due credit for his conduct in the field. — The disordered 
condition of the army, and his own fears of a dropsical com- 
plaint, induced the author to resign his command in 17923 a 
circumstance to which he, no doubt, owed his escape from the 
scaffold. Asa spectator, however, he coutinued much inte- 
rested in his country’s cause. 


¢ Tt was in the autumn of 1792, (he says) on the invasionof the French 
territory, that the republican government called the nation to arms. 
Never did I see an example of equal ardour on the part of a people ; 
not even in America in her critical moments. Districts, in which, 
under the monarchy, the peasantry have been known to cut off their 
thumbs to avoid the militia-service, were now found to furnish be- 
tween fifty and one hundred men in a single day. From all quarters, 
men came forwards in greater numbers than they could be armed, 
and this too in the harvest-season; so that, perhaps, no example of 
similar enthusiasm had been given since the era of the crusades.’ 


Before his retirement, M. pe R. had been promoted to the 
rank of Marshal; and his son, the present General, had com- 
manded under him. Disgusted with the disorders of the army,. 
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his son applied for a foreign appointment, and was sent out to 
Martinique as governor of the Windward islands. On arriving 
there, however, he found Martinique in insurrection, and was 
forced to proceed to St. Domingo. Here he was nominated 
governor; an he continued in the West Indies during the ty- 
ranny of Robespierre; a circumstance which made him rank 
in future years greatly behind his juniors on the list of officers, 
Jourdan, Moreau, Bonaparte, &c¢., but which was, in all pro- 
bability, the means of saving his head. His father was now 
destined to undergo the terrors of imprisonment, though ar- 
rived at the age of seventy, and infirm in consequence of 
wounds. ‘The order for his arrest contained his titles at full 
length, which in all probability were the cause of his confine- 
ment. He was taken to the prison of the Conciergerie, on the 
day after a number of its former tenants had been guillotined. 
‘The keepers treated him rudely, and, the rooms being nearly 
filled, were going to thrust him into the yard; when some 
officers who had served under him recognised their commander, 
and gave him the best share of their lodgings. 


‘ Scarcely (says he) had I entered these horrible abodes when a 
fellow-prisoner came up and recognized me ;—it was Malesherbes. 
‘¢ What,” I asked, “ has brought you hither?”” “ The money,”’ he re- 
plied, “‘ which they alledge that I received from England for pleading 
in the King’s defence: my indictment has been remitted to me; and 
I appear to-morrow before the revolutionary tribunal. Iam grieved 
to the heart that my daughter and two grand-children are here with 


* me, and will share my fate.”? Other faces, which I recognized in the 


prison-court, presented a strange mixture of opposite parties. On 
the one hand I met an eminent member of the left side of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly ; on the other, I was addressed by one of his most 
conspicuous antagonists. Looking afterward through my window 
into the court on the female side, I saw the Dutchesses of Grammont, 
of Chatelet, and others, brought m. Next day = were all conducted 
before the revolutionary tribunal, and their trial and condemnation 
were finished in an hour. Malesherbes was not permitted to read a 
defence which he had prepared, and the whole party were carried 
forthwith past the prison to the scaffold, behaving with a courage 
worthy of the antient Romans, Their fate had little effect on the 
surviving prisoners, who continued to eat and drink together, and 
even to sing songs relative to their approaching sentence. The state 
of my wounds led to my removal with other prisoners to a neighbour- 
ing hospital. Here we remained a fortnight, when the officers of the 
revolutionary tribunal appeared among us, bringing twelve indict- 
ments, with orders to accompany Madame L/izabeth to trial, on the 
next day. Our whole number was thirteen, and I was leaning on my 
cane to receive my summons to death, when one of the officers called 
out, * Marshal, you did not then hear what I said on coming in; 
there is nothing for ygu.”? I went back to my retreat, and passed 


the night in examining the indictments of my ill-fated pee 
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At eight in the morning they met together to embrace me, and bade 
me adieu for ever. ‘T'wo days after their execution, I was called 
before the court to be interrogated: but no accusation being laid 
against me, the questions were merely general. On asking whether 
I should soon receive my indictment, I was desired to withdraw. A 
few days afterward, I learned that there was no charge whatever 
pein me, and I obeyed the advice of my lawyer to be silent, 
hree months were passed by me in dreadful uncertainty. Every 
week ‘beheld an increase in the number of victims, and at last the law 
of the 22d Prairial deprived the accused altogether of the benefit 
of counsel: Among the most distinguished sufferers were Admiral 
@ Estaing, and the celebrated Lavoisier. These and others fell sa. 
crifices to pretended prison-conspiracies. Every afternoon at five 
o’clock, we saw the officers of the court arrive to deliver the fatal notices 
for the next day. I was fortunately overlooked till the fall of Ro- 
bespierre, after which my liberation took place without difficulty.’ 


Let us hasten from these scenes of horror to the report of 
military transactions. In treating of winter-operations, the 
Marshal remarks that Flanders is much less favourable to them 
than Alsace, where extensive forests and large villages are con- 
venient for a war of cantonments. Another of his observations 
is that the war of posts, so fully carried into effect in 1792 and 
1794 by the French in Flanders, had been originally recom- 
mended by Marshal Saxe. He treats more or less of the cam- 
paigns of all the Generals, and is not backward in bestowing 
hisencomiums. Berthier had served during four American cam-_ , 

aigns as his adjutant-general; and M.pzE RocHAMBEAU Says that , 
te possessed great zeal and activity ; adding that nothing could 
shew more clearly Bonaparte’s penetration than his preference 
of such an officer. The account of the different battles is short, 
as the reader may conceive when he is told that the history of 
the Revolution and of Bonaparte’s reign down to 1807 is com- 
pressed into one volume. 

We have seldom met with a plainer narrator than M. DE 
RocHAaMBEAU. His book, from beginning to end, is a string 
of: events and their circumstances, accompanied occasionally 
with reflections, but seldom marked by those effusions which 
are so natural to Frenchmen. He seems to aim no higher 
than a detail of matters of fact, and we are inclined to think 
favourably of his accuracy in all.that came within his personal 
or official cognizance. With regard to other matters, he is much 
on a par with the generality of Frenchmen. He believes, or 
professes to believe, that our loss in the naval battles of Aboukir 
and Trafalgar was not greatly short of that of the French ; 
and he gravely asserts (Vol. ii. p.226.) that, in Abercrombie’s 
battle at Alexandria, the loss on both sides was equal. When 
in one place we find him rating the number of French sa at 
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Eylau so low as 2000, we are led to suspect intentional mis- 
representation: but when we find him seriously reporting 
(Vol. ii. p. 317.) that Bonaparte explained to the Austrian Em- 
peror the intrigues of England with his ministers, we must 
recognise a true specimen of French credulity. ‘Though the 
author twice visited England, and had considerable intercourse 
with individuals of our countrymen, he appears to know very 
little about us. Foreigners are generally ready to take for 
granted whatever they find in our newspapers. Referring to 
the end of 1803, the Marshal says, 

‘ Newspapers, which found their way out of England, brought 
advice of serious quarrels in the royal family. The Prince of Wales 
continued to be treated with harshness by the King, who refused all 
his offers of service, and gave his whole confidence to the Duke of 
York. After a smart epistolary correspondence, the Duke was so 
highly offended as to challenge his brother to a duel. The Prince 
qwas unfortunate, and received a wound.’ 

When reports are adopted with so little discrimination, we 
cannot help feeling that our confidence in an author’s judgment 
is impaired. Indeed, the reader of M. DE RocHAMBEAU must 
look for nothing beyond a methodical narrative, unimproved by 
any approach to depth of observation even on professional mat- 
ters. A disposition to impartiality seems to be one of his chief 
merits. ‘Though distrustful of the sincerity of our government 
when talking the language of peace, he carries his suspicion no 
farther than it is commonly, we had almost said universally, 
exerted on the Continent. — The tranquillity of his style indi- 
cates a correspondent marry of temper, which may have been 
instrumental in prolonging his life much beyond the term of 
which he had formerly a prospect. ‘Twenty years before the 
publication of this book, he was attacked with symptoms 
which, if not dropsical, as he imagined, were at least such as 
few are successful in combating. ‘The sedentary occupation 
of dictating orders in his closet, in that zra of popular commo- 
tion, had caused a swelling of his legs, and other complaints 
attendant on an intermission of habits of exercise. Fortunate 

it was for him that his unambitious disposition left him at 
liberty to withdraw from the busy scene, and to ward off the 


approach of infirmity in the quiet of a country-retreat. Le 





Art. IV. Reflexions sur Pétat du Genre Humain, Kc. ; t. ¢, Reflec- 
tions on the Condition of human Nature. 12mo. pp, Ifo, 
Paris. 1810. Imported by De Boffe. Price 3s. 


TH writer of this tract appears to be one of the most ardent 


well wishers to his species that has come before us for 
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some time. ‘ Whence proceeds it,’ he says, ‘that I find myself 
irresistibly impelled to give to the public the ideas which have 
taken possession of my mind? It seems as if an excess of 
happiness would, in a manner, suffocate me, if confined to myself, 
and if I failed to make to my species at large a communication 
of the mighty improvement which appears to me to be in store 
for them,’ After this enthusiastic declaration, we are favoured 
with the comfortable assurance that ‘it is a very easy matter 
for us to recover the original condition of our first parents ; 
an assurance which is afterward reduced into a more specific 
form by the three following propositions: 1. Human life can 
and ought to be exempted from most of the sicknesses at 
present incident to it, and be subject only to the progres- 
sive decay of advanced years. 2. Its duration may and ought 
to be much greater than it is at present, or indeed than we 
know it to have been at any period in the history of mankind. 
3. The method adopted to prolong the continuance of our cor- 
poreal vigour would have the concomitant good effect of great'y 
reducing the number of our mental disquietudes. 

These highly acceptable propositions are supported by the 
personal example of the author; who, it appears, was a great 
sufferer under the formidable malady known by the name of 
hypochondria. The advice of physicians, he says, was inef, 
fectual, and his life had become insupportable: but it having 
fortunately occurred to him that diet and not medicine would be 
the means of lessening his extreme nervous sensibility, he made 
progressive retrenchments in that important point, and reduced 
his consumption of nourishment to fruits, vegetables, and that 
kind of animal food which is universally acknowleged to be of 
an emollient nature. His drink was water, either pure or 
boiled with. the infusion of a few bland simples; and his 
gtand rule, both as to meat and drink, was to avoid extremes, 
neither cooling his victuals by the application of ice, nor heating 
it by fire beyond a very moderate degree. So deeply rooted 
was his complaint, that any trespass or temporary return to tne 
forbidden diet was regularly punished by a relapse ; an incon- 
venience, however, which he now accounts fortunate, because 
the perseverance which it necessitated has not only been effec- 
tual in banishing the vapours, but has given him the chance of 
a much longer enjoyment of life. 

His objections to the prevailing mode of living, in these days 
of indulgence and luxury, comprehend not only wine and 
liqueurs, but all drinks and indeed all nourishment in which 
fermentation of any kind is introduced; the noxious effect of 
which, though seldom open to observation zt the time, is not, in 
his opinion, the less real. It is much to be regretted that he 1s 
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not more specific in his enumeration of the exceptionable kinds 
of det. He distinguishes none of them by name; and those 
persons, who happen not to be altogether so familiar with the 
subject as he is, are left at a loss to fix on the particular de- 
scription of victuals which he holds in aversion. In his ac- 
count of the sound and beneficial ingredients of diet, (p. 105.) 
he is rather more explicit, and recommends the use of all vege- 
tables of an emollient and refreshing tendency ; and it is amon 
these, he adds, that we are to seek the food in which the keenest 
appetite may afford itself indulgence without the danger of suf- 
fering by indigestion. Aithough he has avowedly no practical 
knowlege of medicine, he discovers sufficient boldness in énu- 
merating the complaints from which an adherence to his vege- 
table system would exempt us; and he says that not only all ner- 
vous maladies would give way to its salutary influence, but loeal 
complaints, such as those in the eyes, ears, or teeth. Even the 
more serious affections oi the chest, stomach, and bladder would, 
in his opinion, seldom prove the sources of affliction to us, were 
we to deny ourselves the use of fermented solids and liquids. 
The argument, on which he founds this sweeping conclusion, 
is the prevalence of fever, either apparent or concealed, either 
general or local, in every one of these complaints when they 
happen to rise to a considerable height. We generally find, he 
adds, that, in accomplishing the cure of the feverish affection, 
we have overcome the chief difficulty; and the great advantage 
of his favourite mode of diet is its power in reducing fever, or, 
which is still better, in preventing its existence. ‘The dangers 
which follow child-birth, particularly among those females whose 
circumstances have permitted habits of inactivity and indul- 
gence, arise, in his opinion, chiefly from the previous use of a 
diet which is calculated to undermine the strength of their 
nerves. 

After having laid down a variety of admonitions on the sub- 
ject of diet, the author proceeds to give scope to his anticipa- 
tions of the prolongation of life, which would follow the adop- 
tion of the plain and healthful mode that he recommends. ‘The 
ae of a hundred would become, he thinks, the common lot of 
those who persevered in it; and were chemistry to lend its aid 
to the improvement of our culinary processes, he maintains that 
simple food would soon cease to be accounted insipid. So much 
does taste depend on habit, that he assures his readers that his 
palate knows no higher gratification than a free use of herbs, 
fruits, and unseasoned meat. He proceeds to expatiate on the 

. . . . -& 
practical benefit likely te result from the diffusion of his system 
of simplicity, and dwells at some length on the greater facility 
of bringing up a family, as well as on the diminution of domestic 
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distress, by lessening the proportion of deaths in the early and 
middle periods of life. Were it practicable to follow up his 
plan, we should experience, he says, the loss of relations only 
in two ways; by accidents, and by the unavoidable effects of 
decayed stamina in advanced years. He adds that there was 
nothing peculiar to his own habit of body, which could favour 
the application of the rules now recommended to others. Ne- 
cessity led to his adoption of the regimen in question; and it 
seems by no means unlikely that a perseverance in it would 
have produced effects equally favourable on most other indivi- 
duals. 

We have been led to bestow attention on the tenets of this 
singular writer, both from his evident benevolence, and from a 
conviction that the ideas thrown out by him are susceptible, in 
a certain degree, of practical application. We believe that they 
are consonant to the views of those eminent members of the 
profession, whose leisure and whose circumstances have enabled 
them to give a considerable portion of time to the study of the 
general principles of medicine. ‘The recommendations of Pro- 
fessor Hiifeland, in his valuable book ** L’ Art de prolonger la Vie 
humaine,” confer a sanction on the opinions of the author under 
review ; though we can hardly persuade ourselves that the latter 
can have read the Professor’s work, because in that case his 
own production could scarcely have failed to be better. — The 
praise which we have given to his motives can by no means be 
extended to his style. It is vague, diffuse, and fuli of repeti- 
tions ; almost always without arrangement of materials, and 
often without precision of ideas. His effort is too feebly 
executed to produce any effect worth notice, in the difficult 
task of persuading his readers to renounce present gratification 
for the prospect of a remote advantage: but he may succeed 
in pointing out to some individuals, suffering in the way in 
which he seems formerly to have been afflicted, the method of 
accomplishing their recovery ; and he may perhaps stimulate 
an abler pen than his own to labour in the same cause. The 
title is, like a great part of the book, vague and inapplicable: 
but it might have been rendered more intelligible by inserting as 
a motto one of the remarks which appears. to us most deserving 
of notice, and which forms his conclusion, — ‘* Let us cling te 


nature, and never part from her.” 
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Ant. V: Aanales du Musée, &c.; i.e. Annals of the Museum and 
modern School of the Fine Arts. A Collection of outline Engrav- 
ings, representing the Paintings and Sculptures of the Napoleon 
Museum; the most curious Objects of the Museum of French 
Monuments and of that of Versailles; the Gallery of the Senate, 
the principal Works of living Artists, &c., with historical and 
critical Notices. The second Collection, being the antient Part ; 
containing a Selection of Pictures, Statues, and other curious 
Objects acquired by the French army in 1805 and 1806, the Anti- 
quities of the Villa Borghese, and the recent Additions to the 
Napoleon Museum. Vol. I. By C. P. Lanpon, Painter, &c. 
$vo. Paris. 1810, Imported by De Boffe. Price il. 8s. 
Boards. 


I the French army plundered Italy to enrich the Museums of 
Paris, the French artists have not been less active in turning 
the collections of their Imperial master to a profitable account. 
Of pictures and statues, they have made engravings of different 
sizes, and of various degrees of finishing, in order to suit the 
pockets of different customers ; and these sketches will serve to 
give the inhabitants in the distant departments, and foreigners, 
some idea of those chefs-d’euvre of the fine arts which are ac- 
cumulated in the French metropolis ; or they may be acceptable 
to artists and men of letters, who, after having viewed the 
objects themselves, may be desirous of possessing such outlines 
as will assist their recollection, and aid them in the study of anti- 
quity. We have works of this kind in our own country; and 
we wish, for the sake of the arts and the diffusion of good taste, 
to encourage them. Very few persons can purchase beautiful 
pictures and statues: but such outline-engravings as will serve 
to exhibit the beauties of the design are within the reach of 
many. Young artists, who are seldom rich, will be obliged by 
this cheap exhibition of the works of antient masters; and, as far 
as the study of the human figure is concerned, they will profit 
by these sketches. ees. 
Seventy-two plates are contained in the present volume ; to 
each of which a letter-press account and critique will be found 
annexed. Some of the plates contain four busts: but in general 
no more than a single painting or a statue is given on each 
plate. In course, no idea of the colouring of the different antient 
masters can be communicated by these outlines: but they ex- 
hibit the different styles of composition, and afford an oppor- 
tunity of judging how far a good taste has directed the respec 
tive designs. In the historical and critical notices, faults as 
well as beauties are specified; and the young artist is thus put 
on his guard against that blind adoption of the errors of great 
masters, into which a seducing enthusiasm is apt to plunge him. 
Some anecdotes of the masters of the antient schools are also 
App. Rev. VoL. LXVIII- Ti Tutroduced. 
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introduced. To the forty-third plate, which représents a pice 
ture, by Zintoret, of the descent from the cross, is subjoined 
some aecount of this celebrated painter ; and, as the anecdotes 
recorded are not to be found in Pilkington’s Dictionary of 
Painters, we shall transcribe them here: 


‘ The reputation of Tintoret procured him visits from many learned 
men, in his conversation with whom he displayed not less wit than 
politeness. Some Flemish painters, who came from Rome, havin 
shewn him several heads which they had painted, and the high finish- 
ing of which clearly proved that great care and patience had been 
bestowed on them, TZintoret asked them how much time had been 
employed on them? They replied, more than a fortnight. Tintoret 
instantly snatched up his pencil, dipped in black, and with four 
strokes drew a figure which started from the canvas; then turning to 
the strangers, he said, “ See in what way we Venetians are in the habit 
of executing pictures.” 

.* Tintoret lived always at Venice, enjoying the esteem of every body 
who knew him. He reckoned among his friends the most distin. 
guished personages of that city ; namely Daniel Barbaro, Ludovico 
Dolce, Maffeo, and Domenico Veniero. 

‘ Aretin, the friend of Titian, having on several occasions spoken 
unhandsomely of Tintoret, whose talents had excited the jealousy of 
Titian, Tintoret resolved to have his revenge. He accordingly invited 
Aretin to come to his house, promising to draw his portrait. The. 
latter accepted the offer: but scarcely had he taken his seat, when 
Tintoret, pulling a pistol from under his cloak, went up to Arefin ; 
who erying out with affricht, the painter coolly said to him, “ Be not 
alarmed, I only wish to take your measure ;”? then beginning at his 
head, he proceeded downwards to his feet ; “ you measure,” said he, 
“ five lengths and a half of my pistol.?? Aretin, after having with 
difficulty recovered from his alarm, turned the circumstance into 
pleasantry : but he was more reserved in future, and, ceasing to 
speak ill of Tixtoret, became his friend.’ 


‘The painters, from whose works the sketches are made in this 
collection, are Fra Bartclomeo, Albane, Raphael, Leonard de Li- 
moges, Vanderwerff, Annibal Caracci, Palma, Alex. Veronese, Pous- 
sin, Bassano, Rubens, Rembrandt, Douven, Vandyke, Giorgtone, Tine 
torel, ketti, Nuvolone, Empoli, Victoors, Jordaens, and Rothenamer. 
— The plates representing marbles include statues of Apollo, 
Minerva, Venus, Proserpine, Hygeia, Cupid and Psyche, Ver- 
tumnus, the Muses, &c.; and those which contain outlines of 
busts exhibit Euripides, Lycurgus, Bias, the Indian Bacchus, 
Germanicus, Marcus Aurelius, a double Hermes, Socrates, 
Plotina, Pompeia, &c. 

It appears that the French artists and, antiquaries are very 
much puzzled in discovering the personages and characters 
which several of the statues were originally designed to repre- 
sent ; time or barbarism having so greatly mutilated them as to 
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destroy those symbols by which they were designated, and the 
modern restorers having been guided by fancy rather than clas- 
sical knowlege. Thus several of the statues are only named 
A Muse, without stating to which of the Nine it really belongs. 
The first here noticed as one of the Muses is said to be ina 
little degree differing in dimensions from nine other statues of 
the same style of sculpture, which ought to be placed together . 
as belonging to the same family, but that the characters, by 
which they might have been discriminated; have disappeared. 
In plate 28. we have another Afuse, as the statue is called; but 
M. Lanpon is inclined to believe that it originally was designed 
for a Diana, and that the olive crown held in the left hand 
was placed there by the mistake of the modern restorer. 

Small as this volume is, it contains much matter for criti- 
cism, and much for the instruction of young artists. By this 
plan the utility of national collections of pictures and anti- 
quities is extended, and somie recompence is made to Europe for 
the plunder of the French armies in Italy, Germany, Prussia, 
and Holland. 

A similar work by M, Lanpon was announced in our 49th 


Vol. N.S. page 544. Mo-y 





Art. VI. Tableaux Historiques et Politiques, &c. ; i.e. Historical 
and political Sketches of the antient Governments of Zurich and 
erne, and of the most interesting Periods in the History of Swis. 
serland. 8vo, pp.4g90. Paris. 1810. Imported by Deconchy, 

Price 14s. 
rf “HESE are the books which influence the destiny of nations. 

Short enough for .the practical statesman to read them 
through, they preserve exactly so much of civil history as pene- 
trates into the desks of otlice, and tinctures the correspondence 
of administrations. ‘They contain all that is presumed to be 
known at the seat of government respecting provincial annals, 
native prejudices, and local privileges. Both by the peti- 
tioner and the prefect they are adopted as manuals: the 
direct the one in the sollicitation of redress, and the other in the 
management of the department. ‘Thus they indicate and define 
the axes to which eventually Innovation will attach its wheels 
or government its harness. 

‘To make one of these statistical country-histories seems ta 
be the task now exacted from an embryo-prefect of the French, 
With this view, probably, M. Ladaume has recently chronicled 
the fortunes of the Venetian Republic*, and the present author 
has depicted those of Swisserland. 





‘\ 


* See our last Appendix. } 
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Separated early in the fifteenth century from the tyranni¢ 
dominion of Austria, by the inaccessibility of the country and 
the valor of the people, the Swiss enjoyed nearly four hundred 
yearsof independence, which the French Revolution was destined 
to crush. ‘hey did not in all respects use this independence 
so wisely as they ought; since they neglected the arts of polis 
tical cohesion, in a degree which rendered them incapable of 
self-protection; and they trusted to the ballanced power of 
Austria and France for exemption from conquest, instead of 
founding on a positive inherent resisting force the stability of 
public freedom. ‘They had, indeed, militia laws: but what 
are militia levies? ‘The Swiss could not contrive to occupy, 
but only to let, their standing army. Instead of convening 
deputies from Berne, from Zurich, from Geneva, and from each 
of the principal cantons and towns of the confederacy, in order 
habitually to watch over the common defence, and to facilitate 
the inclusion of other contiguous free and imperial cities in the 
Helvetic league, they conceded to their several borough-cor- 
porations a pernicious and almost absolute interior independent 
sovereignty. From the want of an amphictyonic council, before 
which they might carry their local wrongs, the burghers of these 
Swiss cities were often the victims of aristocratic overbearance, 
and often the supporters of rebellious conflicts; and from the 
want of a congress to give a centre to allegiance, purpose to 
public spirit, and combination to national energy, Swisserland 
has fallen as Holland has fallen, and as Germany has fallen. 
Among nations, as among families and individuals, nature 
allows no. one to stand still; whoever is not advancing must be 
left behind in the general progress ; and where the ambition to 
acquire is wanting, there will be always found a deficiency of 
the power to preserve. . 

If, however, the Swiss were collectively too much without a 
government, for purposes either of external warfare or of na- 
tional police, some advantages resulted from this peaceful dis- 
order. Great liberty of personal and of public opinion was 
enjoyed. ‘The refugees of persecution, and the antagonists of 
civil warfare, could meet and dwell there, secure. ‘The cities 
of Swisserland, devoted to the arts of peace and to the cultiva- 
tion of literature, became places of asylum for free and fearless 
discussion. Impartial spectators and judges of the various con- 
tests of ambition, they were qualified to be the organs of that 
public opinion which converted Europe into a great common- 
wealth, with laws which mitigated though they could not extin- 
guish usurpation, and with moral tribunals to which the most 
despotic sovereigns were amenable. If wars of aggrandizement 


were undertaken, the authors of them were arraigned in the 
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face of Europe ; if acts of internal tyranny were perpetrated, 
they resounded from a thousand presses through all civilized 
countries. 

In order to give a general idea of the legislation and culture 
of free Swisserland, the present author selects for the reader’s 
attention the history of Berne and of Zurich; as those who 
depict antient Greece content themselves with analyzing the 
constitutions of Sparta and of Athens :— but in Greece the 
democracy was the seat of superior polish ; in Swisserland, the 
aristocracy. Geneva, however, was the eventual resort of 
Helvetian excellence, the pool of its commerce, the station of 
its intellect, the focus of its influence. Geneva, like Alexan- 
dria, inherited the freedom, and reformed the religion, of the 
surrounding mountaineers, and scattered among them the re- 
finements of instructed opulence. 

Swisserland already possessed in John de Miiller an his- 
torian whose reputation has extended over Europe. His work, 
remarkable alike for dint of toil and force of thought, though 
not for ease of style, was noticed by us, too succinctly, per- 
haps, in Vol. xxvi. N.S. p.540., but in a manner to which we 
still turn back withcomplacency. Not long ago, he died in the 
service (if we mistake not) of the court of Prussia; and his 
country, which regretted the ambitious preference that he gave 
to active over contemplative life, has paid to his manes a just 
and an affecting homage. — From his work the substance of 
the present volume is chiefly abridged, and derived, up to the 
period at which his chronicle terminates. By the aid of Planta, 
of Meiners, and of more local resources, the account is perhaps 
occasionally rounded and prolonged : but this book has also the 
inconvenience of not reaching below the middle of the fifteenth 
century. Probably, a second volume is in contemplation. 

The first chapter treats of the antient constitution of Zurich. 
—The second, of the aristocracy of Berne.—The third, of the 
Council of Constance.—The fourth, of the war of Zurich ;— 
and the fifth, of the war of Burgundy. 

This war of Burgundy constitutes the great diplomatic error 
of the statesmen of Swisserland. It has been the cause of the 
extinction of all surrounding independence, and of the final 
ascendancy of French power in that country. The Swiss 
blindly leagued themselves with Louis XI., and rejoiced at their 
victories of Granson and Morat, gained in 1476 over Charles 
the Bold ; whereas itt was their national interest to have stre- 
nuously supported the Duke of Burgundy against their more 
formidable, though less contiguous, neighbour at Paris. Had 
it not becn for the preponderance of French power, which has 
absorbed one by one the independent provinces and cities of 
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the Rhine, the whole course of that river, from its rise to its 
mouth, might to this day have been bordered by a confederacy 


of free states. 
Chapter VI. treats of the league of Swabia;— and the 
seventh, of the campaigns in Italy. 
The numberless opportunities of aggrandizement which were 


lost by the Swiss, especially in not attracting into their confe- 
deracy, by a fair participation of power, the neighbouring petty 
potentates, give a low idea of the national talent at that time. 
No far-sight, nor fore-sizht, seems to have been vouchsafed to 
the ruling class: but a paltry parish-spirit governed an entire 
nation. ‘To ballot fairly for the militia, and get them paid from 
other sources than the rates, these were the cares of the Alpine 
vestry-kings ! 

Chapter VIII. is eonsecrated to the history of the Reformation, 
and of the religious feuds to which it gave occasion in Swisser- 
Jand.—~'‘Vhe author’s reflections on them are included in that 


part of the preliminary discourse, (p. 7-) in which he thus apgs- 
trophizes the ministers of public worship: 


© Let the nation lean towards the source of truth, and let the voice 
of the common country be heard in every breast. It first addresses 
you, ministers of the altar! your sacred office requires a pure virtue. 
‘Teach in its sublimest simplicity the doctrine of Jesus Christ. Render 
it dear to the people, and edifying. by your example. If your zeal 
directs you harshly to censure the foibles of human nature, at least 
avoid that gloomy austerity which repels the kind affections. By 
calm reason, by indulgent goodness, virtue 1s rendered welcome and 
amiable to man. Whatever doctrine you profess, explain it mildly, 
in a form as little controversial as you can adopt. Conviction de- 
pends on innate tendencies and first impressions, more than on subse- 
quent instruction. Not to tolerate men, on account of their opinions, 
is to revolt against that Providence, which causes its sun to shine both 
over those who walk in the valley of errorand those who are elevated 
on the hillof truth. All men are brothers. Intolerance 1s contrary 
to the doctrine and to the spirit of Christ. It is the cruel offspring of 
that hypocrisy, which he arraigns as the most dangerous foe to real 
iety. By inspiring man with the love of his neighbour, animate him 
also with the love of his country; a country which has been pre- 
served during the déluge of surrounding desolation, and lifted as it 
were above the eddies of the abyss. Remove every local prejudice ; 
and teach the partiality of each to lose itself in the integrity of all, 
By inculcating the national love of Swisserland, a country so fortus 
nate in its liberty, and so favourably situated for the preservation of 
it, you will strengthen that soi 4 amity which binds together its 
inhabitants, and prepare what is Wanting from the aid of man to come 
plete that majestic muniment, which the God of Nature seems to haye 


destined for an impregnable basis of independence,’ 
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This historic picture of Swisserland falls short of Mr. 
Planta’s History of the Helvetic Confederacy *. In the anti- 
quarian or early portion of the work, and in the changes con- 
nected with the Reformation, Mr. Planta’s superior information 
and detail are especially prominent. The present writer, whose 
name we know not, is probably a native of Berne, since an 
obvious solicitude to justify the conduct of that city pervades 
the detail. Those who call on others to lose their parish- 
politics in the civic interests of the state should set the ex- 
ample of a comprehensive love of the whole, and of a coura- 
geous attack on every selfish and topical partiality. We co- 
incide heartily in the author’s wish, ‘ Oue tous les habitans de 
Pheureuse (?) Helvetie sunissent pour le bien de la patrie, et se 
rendent dignes du bonheur dont elle jouit.’ 





Art. VII. Quvres choisies, &c.3 i. e« Select Works of P. Lavson, 
Member of the Institute. 4 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 1811. Im- 
ported by De Boffe. Price 2l. 8s. 


1" the course of his preface, M. Lauson proposes as the 
motto to this collection of his works, “* Riew par excés, un 
peu de tout ;” and, certainly, those who regard variety as a 
merit will not fail to meet with some gratification in these 
volumes. As the author observes, the whole range of litera 
ture is taken, from a sonnet to a hymn or an ode, and fron a 
burlesque or parody to a comedy, an opera, and a tragedy. 
In all these, however, the writer is “ sidi simillimus ;” and every 
piece in the collection partakes of the same faults, and is in- 
titled to praise of the same character or description. We find 
little wit to admire, and that little is not of the best quality. 
The beauties consist in delicacy rather than brillfance; and the 
faults are principally those which are inseparable from the kind 
of writing to which the author has chiefly devoted himself, 
His attachment to this sort of composition is not a little ludi- 
crous; of which our readers may form some conception, when 
they learn that the fourth volume, consisting of 510 pages, is 
filled with a regular treatise on the different sorts of songs, and 
entertainments of that description, which prevail in France. 
This dissertation, however, is, in spite of itself, one of the most 
amusing parts of M. Lavjon’s publication, since it contains a 
great variety of anecdotes very characteristic of the state of 
polished society in France, at the time when it possessed the 
greatest interest :—.a gtate in which art was most nicely blended 





* See Rev. Vol. xxxii. N.S. p.161. 405. 
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with nature, and the powers of each were skilfully exercised 


to heighten the charms or give effect to the exertions of the 
other. — 


To this state of society we have no parallel in our country, 
Many attempts have been made to introduce the fashion of the 
“« Petits rimeurs,” and ‘the Vers de Socicté ?’ but, owing to the 
natural phlegm of our national constitution, and various other 
causes, such attempts have not been attended with any great 
or permanent success. ‘The principal cause, next to differ- 
ence of national character, to which this fact may be attributed, 
is to be sought in the opposition of individual character, occa- 
sioned by variation of employment or pursuit. In our country, 
few men are exempt from the necessity of some active employ- 
ment; and idleness is so little the fashion, that even those who 
are relieved by fortune from the necessity of active exertion 
are anxious to have the credit of it. France, on the other 
hand, always swarmed with idle people, who could keep each 
other in countenance, and who indeed set the fashion. The 
contempt for business, and for those who are devoted to it, 
which is so often expressed and affected among us, was 
in France a sentiment really felt and really operative. The 
consequence has been that, in the one country, the quantity of 
talent unemployed for the profit of the individual possessing it 
has been very small, and that little has had no encouragement 
to devote itself to pursuits of mere amusement; while in the 
other a large surplus of talent has always been found ready to 
make its way into all the channels of social intercourse. This 
must now be considered as a fundamental difference between 
the two nations ; and to attempt to introduce the * /étes” and 
the “ Vaudevilles” of Freu.* society into our parties would be 
scarcely less chimerical than to endeavour to transplant the grapes 
which produce their Claret and Champaign. The collection be- 
fore us will, therefore, be read with much less interest here than 
inFrance, In species the greater part of its contents cannot be 
understood, and, therefore, will not be relished; and they do 
not abound in detached beauties which can be extracted to be 
used for other purposes; while the larger and more serious 
theatrical works contained in it neither possess uy great 
merit in themselves, nor can be received as samples of the state 
of dramatic literature in France, since they are not of the rank, 
or class, from which it would he fair to take such specimens, 
These again, with a few exceptions, are a sort of produc- 
tion to which we have no exact parallels. The theatres of 
our country, which are exclusively devoted to lyric repre- 
sentations, (excepting of course the Italian opera, which is not 
pational,) are of a very inferior class, and encouraged only at a 
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time of year when the higher orders of society are either removed 
from the metropolis, or indisposed for theatrical amusements 
by the influence of fashion and season. Our comic} operas, 
and the musical entertainments of our regular theatres, are 
nothing more than comedies and farces, interspersed with 
songs ; and, for a long time past, (ever since the days of The 
Duenna, one of the best productions of the latest of our dra- 
matists,) works of this kind have been considered as mere 
vehicles for music, and have met with a very great latitude of 
indulgence. We have never had taste enough to enjoy pastoral 
or mythological pieces, nor have we ever encouraged the thea- 
trical intreduction of pieces entirely poetical, except tragedies, 
and some few comedies in blank verse. 

The dramatic productions of the author before us are mostly 
lyric; constructed, as it appears, according to rules of prosody, 
and turning on subjects of allegory, or mythology. Among these, 
such as are termed Parodies are, perhaps, the most peculiar to 
the French stage ; the composition of them consisting in taking 
the music of a favourite opera, and adapting other words to it. 
In some instances, in the present volumes, serious operas, which 
have held rather a high rank in French music, are travestied in 
this manner. — Nothing, surely, can afford a stronger proof 
of the degradation of musical taste among the French than 
their encouragement of works of this description. ‘They dis- 
play no merit but a cleverness of versification, and appear to 
us to be equally devoid of wit and of taste. ‘They might be 
amusing to an audience which was familiar with the original 
adaptation of the music; or they might afford to some persons 
the means of hearing the music, who would have been unable 
to purchase admission to the theatres on which it was originally 
performed. It was not, indeed, without some opposition that 
this species of entertainment established itself. Some years 
previous to M. Lavjon’s career, the Royal Academy of Music 
(or the Grand Opera) had interfered, and forbidden the actors 
at the ** Opéra Comique,” who were Italians, to introduce sing- 
ing on their stage. As this interdiction, if it had been con- 
tinued, would have destroyed that sort of entertainment alto- 
gether, a scheme was devised which was equally droll and 
ingenious. ‘The prohibition being confined to the actors, the 
auditors were at liberty to sing as much as they pleased; the 
former, therefore, contented themselves with speaking the dia- 
logue in prose, and, when a song was to be introduced, the 
words were exhibited on a placard, with an indication of the air 
to which it was to be sung, and the audience sang it in chorus, 
while the performers supplied the necessary gestures. So sin- 
gular an exhibition drew crowds to the theatre; the Opera 

shortly 
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shortly afterward withdrew its prohibition; and parodies 
and other musical entertainments were restored to their former 
favour. . 

In this species of composition, we find, M. Lavjon made 
his début in the theatrical world; and he appears to have de- 
voted to it a large portion of his time and talents. His come- 
dies are only three in number, and of a very mediocre descrip- 
tion. The best of them is ¢ Le Juif bienfaisant, a great part of 
which is avowedly taken from Cumberland’s comedy of The Jew. 
The writer appears to have known the English play only by an 
account of its plot and conduct which one of his sons brought 
to him from Philadelphia, where he had seen it performed 
several times;.a tolerably circuitous mode of becoming ac- 
quainted with a work, which, in this country, acquired a large 
share of popularity: but we see no reason for accusing 
M. Lavjon of a greater degree of plagiarism than he confesses. 
None of the scenes bear any marks of having been translated, 
or even written after a perusal of the English piece ; many 
Variations appear in the plot; and, on the whole, we are dis- 
posed to think that, with reference to theatrical effect, the play 
is rather improved. In Mr. Cumberland’s drama, the character 
of Sheva is not at first rightly understood. We know, from 
an anecdote which is very common, that this was intended by 
the author; and that a very strong party from the synagogue, 
who had gone to the theatre to oppose the reception of the play, 
were so entirely converted by the sudden developement of the 
character, which they expected to find obnoxious, that they 
carried the piece off with the greatest applause. The French 
author has drawn a less mixed character, and so far his piece 
has less interest: yet his drama contains some scenes of con- 
siderable attraction; particularly that in which Mrs. Ratcliff 
(here mis-spelt Rateliff) acquaints her daughter with the story 
of her husband’s conduct in saving Sheva from the Auto da fé 
at Cadiz, and the fatal consequences of that act of generosity. 
It is not a little curious to observe how ignorant the French are 
of our most common customs: for instance, in this play the 
English merchant is called Sir Bertrams, instead of Sir Stephen 
Bertram ; Charles, his clerk, is called Sir Charles; and the 
stock-receipts for Eliza’s fortune have the unusal authenticity 
of being signed by the Governor of the Bank. Sheva is, of 
course, made a French Jew; and, instead of being a stock- 
broker, he is a painter, and dealer in pictures. However, 
although we (that is, the English people,) are in many respects 
erroneously represented, it is no small thing that we are not 
abused. ‘The first Lord of the Admiralty, indeed, one Lord 
Akinston, (Atkinson,) 1s introduced as borrowing money . the 
ew, 
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Jew, respecting the application of which the latter expresses his 
suspicion, because it is on the eve of a general election ; and the 
celebrated senatorial comparison to the sun at noon-day appears 
not so much unknown in France as some others of our customs. 
Sheva, however, consoles himself with the idea that, from Lord 
“\kinston’s acknowleged goodness of character, he would not 
apply the sum for the purpose of bringing into Parliament any 
one who was not deserving of that distinction ; observing, by 
the way, ‘ that punch and Madeira have made more members 
of Parliament in a year than merit in a century.’ With the 
exception of this passage, in which we see little harm, we have 
not found any abuse of the English in this author’s dramatic 
works. It would be curious to take a volume of our modern 
plays and farces, and observe the centrast to this forbearance. 
It is, however, as the “* Poéte de Société” that M. Laujox 
is most conspicuous; and in this character he appears to have 
lived in the first circles of French society, in point both of 
talents and of rank. His father intended him for the bar: but 
his inclination leading him to pursuits of a different description, 
he made little progress in his studies. Unwittingly, too, his 
father had rather encouraged his taste for poetry, by circulating, 
with the vanity of a parent, some of the songs and ‘ petites 
pitces” with which he commenced his suit to the Muse; and 
therefore he could not, with any grace, be angry with his son 
for pursuing the bent of his inclination. The young man had 
not long leit the College of Louis the Great, at which he was 
a contemporary with the celebrated Turgor, when he began his 
literary and theatrical career, by writing parodies of the most 
favorite works of the day, in partnership at first with Parvy, an 
early friend and school-fellow, and afterward, in one or two in- 
stances, with the celebrated Favard. Shortly after his separation 
from the last-named author, who left Paris with Marshal Saxe 
about 1753, he was introduced to Madame de Pompadour, who 
recommended him to the Duke de Clermont; and his account 
of this introductien is very amusing. His attachment to his 
_ poetical pursuits was so great, and so much was he alive to 
every thing that concerned the success of his works, that, on 
his fest visit to Choisy, the residence of Madame de Pompadaur, 
the praises which he received threw him into a fever; and on 
his first interview with the Duke he was totally speechiless, 
and could not in any degree command himself till a farther 
acquaintance, and a dinner, had added strength to his nerves, 
in the evening, however, he made himself so agreeable that the 
Duke insisted on his staying several days; and the “ witium 
cantoribus” was so strong that he had ulmost exhausted his 
stock of songs when the servant reminded him that it was bed- 
time, 
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time. The next morning, the Prince indulged him with 4 

little shooting in one of his preserves, of which rather a hu- 

mourous description is given in the preface; and very soon 

afterward, seeing no doubt a great portion of honesty and talent 

mixed with his simplicity, he conferred on Lavyon the post of 
his secretary. ‘This, at once, introduced him into society; 

and he became one of the authors of the pieces performed at 

the “ Theatre des petits Cabinets.’ —Of the establishment of 
that theatre, which was entirely carried on by amateurs of the 

first rank, we have an amusing detail in the first volume of 
this collection. It was the pleasure of Louis the XVth that 
Madame de Pompadour should entertain him with her talents as 
an aetress, for which she had acquired considerable reputation 
by her appearance at some private theatres before her connec- 
tion with him. She accordingly established a company to act 
plays before Elis Majesty, which at first consisted only of the 
Dukes of Orleans, Ayen, Nivernois, Duras, and Coigni, the Mar- 
quisses Courtanvaux and D’Entraigues, le Comte de Maillebois, 
the Duchess de Brancas, the Marquise de Pompadsur, the Comtesse 
a’ Estrades, and some other ladies. The Duke de la Valiére was 
the director; and regular rules, or statutes, were drawn up: the 
most material of which were, that every actor should take his 
particular line of character, and never depart from it; and that 
the choice of plays, and other regulations, should be made 
by the actresses only. At this time, Voltaire did not stand 
very well with the Court: but Madame de Pompadour, who 
had formerly been acquainted with him, and wished to do him 
service, was desirous of introducing him to the King, and with 
that view brought out his “ Enfant prodigue” at the theatre. 
The piece (to use the language of the profession) tock remark- 
ably well ; and at its second representation the author was per- 
mitted to attend, and was formally introduced to his Royal 
Auditor. lated and delighted with this reception, Voltaire 
addressed some verses to his fair patroness, which she imprue 
dently circulated, and which proved the ruin of his new-formed 
hopes of Court-favor. In these lines, after having complimented 
the mistress as the centre of all sorts of charms, and the 
Monarch of all sorts of glory, the poet exclaimed, 


“© One tous vos jours soient marqués par des fetes ! 
Oue de nouveaux succes marquent ceux de Louis ! 
Vivex tous deum sans ennemis ! 
Et gardez tous deux vos conquétes !” 


The Queen and the Princesses (daughters of Louis XV.) 
took great offence at these lines, and especially at the compa- 
rieon of the conqucets of a monarch to those of his arm 
The 
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‘Ihe compliment, in short, was maliciously construed into a 
serious crime; and the King was persuaded to vanish the pre- 
sumptuous writer from his person and court.—The other 
authors whose works, were honored with representation at the 
Théatre des petits Cabinets, on its first establishment, were Gresset, 
Crebillon, and Laujon;: but the latter does not appear to have 
produced there more than two pieces, and those were merely 
divertisements of a trifling description. In the subsequent years, 
this theatre was not confined to the works to which it was at 
first devoted ;, operas and dancing being introduced, they usurped 
the place of more regular and legitimate dramas ; and it was soon 
altogether abandoned. 

After this time the present author appears to have written 
his operas, comedies, parodies, and divertisements for the public 
theatres; and to have devoted himself to the composition of 
“ Pidces de Société,” principally of that class called “ Fézes.” 
This sort of entertainment was introduced by Benserade in the 
reign of Louis the XIVth, for the amusement of the royal family; 
by whom, and the courtiers about them, the performance was 
carried on. It is not a little curious, in this sober and phleg- 
matic country, to hear of Louis the Great dancing in all these 
ballets or figure-dances*; and that his Queen only danced once, 
‘¢ puisque le veritable objet de son @mulation avoit une habitude de 
succes, aux quels sa timidité naturelle ne pouvoit lué permettre de 
prétendre.” We suspect that the amusements of the ‘Thuilleries 
are not exactly of this description at present. —The entertain- 
ment to which this name of * Féte” is given, and which seems 
to have been gradually introduced into all ranks of society, is 
a short and simple drama acted by a few persons, and adapted 
to the scenery of the place in which it is performed. It is ob- 
vious that here is room for a considerable display of wit, one 
principal business of which is to seize on occasions and oppor- 
tunities, We shall give a more particular account of the Féte 
with which the fourth volume begins, and which appears to have 
been written and performed for the amusement of Mademoiselle 
on her arrival at Chantilly in the year 1777. ‘This piece con- 
sists of nine divisions, which may be called acts. ‘lhe whole 
was performed in a village, and the scenery of each different act 
consists of some particular place or building in that village. The 
first act is called * Le Rocher et la petite Riviere,” or “ The 
Rock and little River,” and seems to have been acted at a spot 
in the garden of the palace. It is formed of introductory ad 


* 





* We do not hear, however, of the Lord Chancellor or the Prime 
Minister taking part in these diversions; and so far we have improved 
en our neighbours. Rev. 
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dresses from acharacter called Nicodemus, the son of the house- 
keeper of the palace, and a village-poet whom he has induced 
to attend for the purpose, to Mademoiselle, merely in a com- 
plimentary style. ‘The second act is called ** Le Port aux Gon- 
doliers,” or “ The Boatman’s Stairs,” no doubt an adjacent 
spot on the river-side. Here the Princess is addressed by the 
gondoliers in some stanzas of coarse compliment; and they 
Fequest permission to carry her to ‘* The Grotto and Cave 
of a Sorceress,” which forms the third act. The dealer 
in the black art there entertains her guest with a speech on the 
dignity and importance of conjuration, and then performs a 
spell which is to recall Nostradamus, a noted magician, from 
the world of darkness. Mademoiselle is desired to say the 
hocus-pocus word “ paraissez,” which she pronounces, and it 
is the only speech that she is required to make throughout the 
piece. Nostradamus begins his part with a compliment. A 
young lady of the company asks him how it happens that, being 
so old as ta ‘is, (for his age is said to be 200 years,) he looks 
so young? Fis reply is so gallant that it is plain he is a French 
conjurer: ‘It is that you are so lovely as to work miracles;” 
and then he hands her a paper with the following verses : 


“ La Vieillesse a nos ceurs fait sentir le ravage 
Que Phyver exerce en nos champs : 
Mais a Vapproche du printemps, 
Si Parbre voit la feuille embellir le branchage, 
De méme la beauté ranimant nos désirs, 
Par fois uous rend un nouvel étre. 
Sous Paile des zéphirs si la fleur peut renaitre, 
Lage peut Séclipser & Paspect des plaisirs.” * 


Nostradamus afterward gives an account of his life, and then 
disappears ; and the Princess examines the grotto and cave. The 
next act is “ The Tavern,” (Le Cabaret,) and here the com- 
pany sit down to drink the Princess’s health, and the landlady 
sings a very long and foolish song. At “ The Mill,” the next 





* The following hasty imitation will give our English readers some 
idea of the point in this little poem, although it will not transfuse the 
elegance of the original : ; 

Age in our hearts such ravage makes 
As Winter in our fields : 
But, when reviving Spring awakes, ° 
The tree its foliage yields ; 
And thus, awakening man’s desire, 
New Being Beauty gives ; 
At sight of youth’s enlivening fire 
7Ev’n age itself revives. Rev. 
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‘act, nearly the same incidents occur; and the next is a party of 
¢ Huntsmen,” who entertain with some music in their particular 
style. This is succeeded by “ The Village Schools,” in which an 
attempt at humour is made by a sort of contest between the 
master and mistress and their scholars, all of whom are eager 
to be first in presenting compliments; and here an indecorous 
liberty is taken by introducing the beginning of the rroth Psalm, 
“© Dixit Dominus Domino meo,” as a compliment to the Princess 
and her father. ‘Ihe next scene is in * The Saloon;” and the 
piece concludes, inthe “* Reading Room,” (Cabinet de lecture,) by 
a long and dull address in verse from a philosopher to the Princess. 

From this abstract, our readers will learn the nature of this 
sort of entertainment; which, we imagine, could not flourish 
any where but in the peculiar soil of French society. _ It is very 
like the playing at seeing company, or paying visits, which we 
have known practised by children of lively imaginations. In the 
whole of the long routine which we have extracted, (and we 
think that the Princess must have been very much tired by the 
time when she had gone through it all,) not a single trait of wit 
occurs which deserves to be quoted or remembered. 

We have yet to notice M. Laujon as a song-writer. Perhaps 
in no department of poetry is it more difficult to excel than in 
this: in longer efforts, faults of a trifling description may be 
overlooked : but a composition of a few lines only must not 
merely be without positive faults but should possess positive 
beauties. The French have, at all times, been celebrated for 
this sort of composition; and indeed theirlanguage seems as pecu- 
liarly adapted to it, ‘as it is unfit for the higher flights of poetry. 
‘They are, perhaps, superior in this line to the Italians; though 
we do not think that they are more than equal to our own 
countrymen, among the most excellent of whom we may reckon 
Gay and Stevens in the pathetic style; Shenstone in the amo- 
rous; Sheridan, Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, and Moore, 
in the gallant ; Captain Morris in the convivial ; and Shakspeare 
in all styles. The prolific pen of Dibdin, too, should not be 
forgotten. M. Laujon writes songs of every possible descrip- 
tion, and composes a long and elaborate dissertation on them, 
We have already said that this dissertation possesses considerable 
amusement. ‘The stories, indeed, which it contains, are not 
of the most novel description, (witness the old story of the ree 
partee of the younger Credillon to his father, told at page 230, 

of vol.iv.,) but an air of gaiety and good humour makes the 
whole very entertaining. ‘The account of the * Diners joyeux,” 
at which, for a series of years, the first literary characters in 
France met together, and several foreigners of distinction, 
(among whom were Garrick, Sterne, and Wilkes,) is particu- 
larly interesting. At page 469. we find an anecdote, which, as 
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it shews in a very striking manner the spirit of French authors 
ship, we shall relate nearly as M. Lavyon tells it. — Haguenier, 
secretary to the Regent, and a great writer of songs, had com- 

osed one, in which we cannot see any extraordinary merit, but 
which the Regent chose to filch and pass off as his own. He 
afterward told his secretary of this trick, and desired him not to 
claim the song. The author, however, resolutely refused to give 
up his property; and when he was threatened with the loss of 
his place as secretary, he replied coolly, * Monseigneur, je ne 
sortirais jamais de chez Votre Altesse par une plus belle perte.”” He 
was accordingly dismissed, and in revenge he wrote the follow- 
ing couplet, in the same metre as the former : 


Arr, * DE Tous LES CAPUCINS DU MONDE.” 


“© Son Altesse me congédie 
Apres lavoir vingt ans servie! 
Ce trait nous fait tres peu Phonneur ; 
Nous devions tous deux nous connaitre : 
9° . ° 
Sil perd un f...... serviteur, 


Ma fei, je perds un f ...... maitre !” 


The story got wind, and ever afterward the old tune “ De 
tous les capuchins du monde” was exchanged for that of * Son Al- 
tesse me congédie,” which title was given to it in all the parodies 
subsequently made. . 

We shall content ourselves now with allowing M. Laujon an 
opportunity of speaking for himself.—The following songs are 
extracted at random: indeed, out of so very large a number as 
is contained in these volumes, it would be difficult to make a 
choice. 


¢ MorALE v’ANACREON. 


¢ Folétrons, rions sans cesse 3 
Que le vin et-la tendresse 
emplissent tous nos momens § 
De myrthes parons nos tétes t 
Et ne composons nos fetes 
Que de buveurs ou d’amans t 


* Quand je bois, Padme ravie, 
Je ne porte point d’envie 
Au tresor du plus grand rot ; 
Souvent j'ai vu, sous la treilley 


Gwe Thémire et ma bouteille 


tatent encor trop pour mMOle 


© S$'il faut qu’a la sombre rive 
, Tct ou tard chacun arrive, 
Vivons exempts de chagrin! 
Et que la parque inhumaine 
Au tombeau ne nous emmene 
> gures a de vin I’ 
Qw’ ivres @amour ou de vin 


This 

















This is spirited, and Horatian, In the two following stanzas, 
the author bids adieu to the enchanting subjects to which he had 
devoted himself : 


© Qu’un amant, pres de sa maitresse, 
Imagine étre dans les Cieux ! 
Pour elle il peut, dans son ivresse, 
Brier Pencens (fait pour les Dieux). bis. 
Notre caur, dans I’ object qu’il aime, 
Croit voir une Divinite, 
Lt P Amour jouit par lui-méme 
Des veux qu’on offre a la Beauté. (bis.) 


‘Trop heureux que l’ Hiver me laisse 
Le doux plaisir de les chanter, 
Ici je cede & la jeunesse 


L’heureux droit de bien les féter 3 (bis. ) 
A leurs attraits rendex hommage ! 


C'est aux fleugs d’orner le Printemps ; 
C’est a mot de voir que mon age 
Ne peni tromper les yeux du Temps. (bis.)? 

As a prose writer, we think that M. Laujon possesses an 
easy and fluent style, well suited to the subjects with which it 
is commonly occupied; and over the whole is diffused an air 
of smiling garrulity, which is delightful from a man who on 
all occasions boasts that he is an ¢ Octogénaire.” In the year 
1807, he obtained an honor for which he had long been anxious, 
in being admitted a member of the Institute; and, in his address 
on that occasion, which is printed at the end of the first volume, 
he endeavours to assume a higher style of composition, but not 
very successfully. ‘The speech is remarkable (as indeed is most 
usually the case) for little more than an affected panegyric on 
some of his predecessors, some high-flown adulation of Napo- 
leon, and some common-place abuse of the English ; who are 
described as ¢ Jes ensemis perpetuels de ? Europe entire ;’ and among 
whom alone, of all the nations of the earth, Discord is said te 


have been obliged to fix her abode. J?° Hod. 
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® “arr. VIII. Essai dune Histoire, &c. i.e. An ay! towards a His 

tory of the Revolutions of the Sciences and the Fine Arts, from 
the Heroic Ages to the present Times. By P.G. pe Rovusoux, 
Sub-Prefect of Dédle. 3 vols. 8vo. Paris. 1811. Imported by 
Dulau & Co. Price 11. 11s. 6d. 


§ ees ways may be chosen for making historic books: the one 
is to look into the circulating vehicles of intelligence, and to 
arrange or abridge their contents according to the new purpose 5 
the other is to consult them for reference merely, and to turn 

App. Rav. VoL. LXVIII- Kk back 
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back for facts to the primary authorities. In the first mode are 
formed almost all modern epitomes of knowlege; and they of 
course repeat every error which the preceding compiler adopted. 
In the second way are constructed all those books which clear up 
the historic horizon, and define the uncertain objects lying near 
the boundaries of science. ‘The enlarged and polished telescope 
of critical philosophy is seldom turned on any remote and 
questionable feature of the landscape of human research, with- 
out ascertaining its shape more nearly, and effecting a more 
exact delineation of its appearance. 

The dialect of criticism is in want of an epithet, by which 
it may mark at once the distinction between a writer who draws 
from the cistern, and one who draws from the spring. The 
terms original and second-hand do not accomplish the discrimina- 
tion. The original writer is he who invents his matter; who com- 
poses a poem, or an oration, from self-derived ideas. Every his- 
torian of the past is necessarily a second-hand writer ; to compile 
is his office; and to be industrious in borrowing from every 
accessible quarter is hisduty. Yet there is a difference between 
—t ore and compiling slag; between casting into the 
furnace for the new fount the native metal, or the dross of art. 
Now M. Rovsovx is not a digger in the mine, and a smelter 
of minerals, but a founder of manufactured hard-ware, a melter 
of old iron: still his work is cast in a well-proportioned mould. 

Many of the authorities trusted by this author are indeed 
highly respectable; such as the Histoire des Mathématiques of 


Montucla ; the Bibliothéque Orientale of d’ Herbelot ; and the Dic- 


tionnaires Of Moreri and Bayle:—but the Origine des Loix of 
Goguet, the Histoire de la Midecine of Leclere, the Geschichte 
der Kunst of Winkelmann, the Cours de Litterature of Laharpe, 
the Anacharsis of Barthilemy, and several other aids adduced, 
still require a cautious confidence and a perpetual criticism. 
Goguet’s erudition, Leclerc’s chronology, Winkelmann’s enthu- 
siasm, Laharpe’s taste, and Barthélémy’s embellishment, are in 
continual need of judicious correction. 

The topic chosen by M. Rovyjovux is not new ground. Denina, 
in his Vicende della Letteratura, had treated of so much as in- 
volves the fortunes of literature : but the department of artistical 
exertion is here superadded. Adelung, in his Geschichte der Cultur, 
has taken a more rapid and concise survey; Lichhorn and his 
coadjutors have furnished a more detailed and complete deli- 
neation: between them, they more than occupy all the region 


here brought under review. 


The introduction treats concerning the heroic ages. This 
chapter is not well-constructed. Egypt was the fountain of 
Greek culture; and concerning Aégypt, prior to the reign of' 

m Darius 
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Darius Hystaspes, when Greece first became independent, much 
is known ; from the comments accompanying the Jewish Scrip- 
tures, from Herodotus and his illustrators, and from the re- 
maining monuments. Of all this sound knowlege we here find 
nothing: but, instead of it, old dreams about Trismegistus, 
Enoch, and Hercules. 

Of Homer, something more might by careful investigation 
be ascertained. Is he not the Thales, a friend of Lycurgus, 
who settled eventually at Sparta ? Hesiod, and Archilochus, (?) 
are placed in this first period, which is extended from goo to 
700 years before the vulgar zra. 

The second period, also of two centuries, is extended between 
the years 700 and 500 before Christ. In the latter part of this 
interval, two lives occur which required a careful revision 3 
because the received accounts have been deduced from docu- 
ments used in the order of their extent and not in the order of 
their authority, and have never been illustrated by means of the 
recent historic and antiquarian discoveries of the German 
Scripture-critics. We allude to the lives of Pythagoras and 
Democritus of Abdera. Both these men were Jews; that is, 
of the religion which Daniel and Ezra taught at Babylon, and 
which Cyrus and Darius superinduced on the whole Persian 
empire, by their military successes, by their civil institutions, 
and by the massacre celebrated in the feast of Purim. This 
their Judaism was by no means that of the Sadducees, who, 
like Moses, did not teach the idea of a future state : but that of 
the Pharisees, who taught a future state of retribution, and who 
added a parochial synagogue-worship to the antient provincial 
festivals. ‘The religion of Pythagoras and Democritus so far 
diverged from the practice of the Pharisees * of Palestine, that, 
holding, like all the Persian or Manichean priesthood, a local 
conformity as to ritual to be every where expedient, for the 
sake of introducing the creed of the sect, they conformed at 
Memphis to the institutions of Serapis, at Samos to those of 
Minos, or at Abdera to the worship of Mithra: they had both 
submitted to circumcision in /Egypt, as the théte established 
rite of initiation or admission. 

Pythagoras was born at Tyre, and settled at Samos. Fair- 
haired, and of handsome person, he was thought to realize 
northern ideas of beauty, and was compared to the hyperborean 
Apollo. By Thales he was persuaded to visit Aigypt, and was 





* The word Pharisee is commonly derived from the Hebrew parash, 
to expound ; but it has of late been deemed synonymous with Parsee, 
a Persian priest, a priest of the fire-worshippers ; andit has even been sur- 
mised that the Pharisees were missionaries of the church of Babylon. 
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introduced to Amasis, a vice-roy set up there by Cyrus. After 
the death of Amasis, who patronized Pythagoras, this philoso- 
her visited Babylon, and placed himself under the care of 
Sahamub. There is reason for believing that this name, and 
that of Zoroaster, are Greek corruptions of Ezra-tsar, and con- 
ceal the name of the Jewish Ezra with his Medic title. Ezra 
first taught, in the book of Enoch, those doctrines for which 
the Zoroaster of antiquity is celebrated; and Pythagoras is 
classed among the missionaries of the school of Zoroaster. 
He married Theano, a woman of great merit; and he settled 
eventually at Crotona, apparently as a sort of preacher or 
bishop to those Hellenistic Jews, who conducted on the coast of 
Italy a commerce with Carthage and Cyrene, and who had been 
lately reinforced by various refugees, expelled before the arms 
of Cambyses from Syria and A%gypt. ‘These hints may perhaps 
indicate the hitherto-uninvestigated clue of his conduct. 

According to Diogenes Laertius, Democritus was a pupil of 
Pythagoras, probably at Memphis, where they may have met; 
or perhaps at Babylon. 

The third period extends between the years s00 and 300 
before Christ. The progress of sculpture is traced with refined 
taste, Parisian observation, and meritorious detail; not with 
chronologic precision. ‘The comments of Heyze were requisite 
to rectify the negligences of Winkelmann. 

The fourth period is less extensive ; it embraces only the in- 
terval between the years 300 and 150 before Christ. The au- 
thor attempts (p.125.) a history of the Alexandrian version of 
the Jewish Scriptures, and erroneously ascribes the enterprize 
to Demetrius Phalereus. ‘The Alexandrian version was 
begun by Aristobulus, under Ptolemy Philometor, and was 
conducted, during the reign of that prince, as far as the end of 
the book of Esther. In Philo’s time, it did not yet include the 
Ecclesiastes, which book perhaps was not really a part of the Ha- 
giography. Thisenterprize deserved a more circumstantial narra- 
tion, because it produced so great a revolution of human opinion, 
It is more interesting to trace the connection than the mere 


‘succession of events; and, as the proper topic of the author is 


the migration of intellectual refinement, and the change of 
studious pursuit, he ought to have shifted the scene of narration 
with the theatre of action. While Athens was the focus of 
illumination, whence the rays of instruction emanated in all di- 
rections over the world, on its schools, its authors, and its 
artists, the chief attention ought to be concentrated. At the 
death of Alexander, Aigypt became the allotment of the most 
accomplished and worthy of his Generals. The accession of 


the Ptolemaic dynasty, and the consequent erection at Alexan- 
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dria of an university for Greek literature, under the name of a 
Serapeum, withdrew from Athens a succession of strong or 
subtle minds, and transferred to ASgypt the distribution of 
Greek culture. Alexandria from the first endowment of its 
Serapeum, became the new centre cf knowlege; until the pro- 
gress of Latin culture had transferred that prerogative to Rome. 
Of this influence of Alexandria, on the period intervening 
between Alexander and Augustus, M. Rovjoux is not duly, 
or entirely, sensible ; and he does not enumerate, with the me- 
rited detail, the ornaments of the Ptolemaic college, and the 
librarians of the Museum. 

In the fifth period, we are conducted from the year 150 to 
the year 30 before Christ. Hitherto, the author’s division of 
time into periods has been made with the scale and compasses 5 
but we prefer, as we here for the first time find it adopted, «a 
critical instead of a chronological date. It was in fact the ac- 
cession of Augustus which decided the transfer from Alexandria 
to Rome of the library of erudition, the desk of literature, and 
the seat of intellect. 

The sixth period extends from the year 30 before Christ te 
the year 98 after our era. Horace, Virgil, and Ovid, here pass 
under review: something is said about the cause of Ovid’s ba- 
nishment: but the question is given up as inscrutable. Some 
passages occur in the Ibis, which have never been applied to 
the solution of this biographical enigma, and which throw a 
new light on the case: but this is not the place to select, 
arrange, and harmonize them; it is surprizing, however, that 
Bayle should have overlooked the entire document. 

In the seventh period, are embraced the second and third cen- 
turies of the Christian ra. The history of the Alexandrian 
Platonists is given in an interesting manner; and, if we mistake 
not, after Deslandes’ Histoire de la Philosophie. 

The eighth period includes the fourth and fifth centuries. 
They are barren of human merit. The triumph of Christianity, 
or rather of the system erroneously so called, which extin- 
guished the exertion of European intellect for about a thousand 
years, was already decided. As the last of the philosophers, the 
author enumerates Themistius, who addressed to the Emperor 
Valens a spirited plea for indiscriminate toleration: ‘ Is it a 
crime (said he to the Prince, p. 290.) to think otherwise than 
you think? If the Christians are divided in opinion, so are the 
philosophers ; but these could bear with one another. Truth 
may be viewed on various sides: but it resembles a statue, nota 
column ; each side presents to the view different features. Let 
us only be persuaded that the temple of happiness. may be 
approached by several ee = we shall not blame — 
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‘for separating into distinct groupes, and walking towards 


it, some one way and some another. Reyerence for the 
Divinity is the instinctive feeling of all hearts : but every one 
should be free to express this reverence in any form, or phrase, 
which he may judge most agreeable to the gods. Truth and 
reason Can appear among men only in symbolical forms. Varie- 
ties of worship are but the several dialects of that hieroglyphic 
language, m which we think about those superior powers, of 
whose attributes our senses cannot complete the discovery.” — 
Themistius, though a polytheist, or perhaps a pantheist, was ac 
quainted with the leading priests among t!e Christians, and 
corresponded with Saint Gregory Nezianzen. The Emperor 
Valens listened to these tolerant princip'es$ and indeed the 
Arian princes were uniformly less addicted to persecution than 
the Trinitarian princes; apparently because their creed was less 
incompatible with anobvious evolution of the reasoning faculty.— 
The entire literary history of this age appears to us well given, 
Dupin is the author’s guide in the part which relates to eccle» 
siastical literature. 

The ninth period extends from the year 500 to the year 750 
after Christ. ‘The execution of Boethius is much misrepresented, 
(p. 510.) We entered somewhat minutely into the motives of 
that harsh punishment in our Appendix to Vo!l. 66. N.S. p. 472. 
His sentence was rigorous and severe, rather than tyrannical 
‘and unjust ; for he had really betrayed the trust reposed in him 
by his sovereign. Deputed to shield the Arians of Constan~ 
tinople against persecution, by advancing a threat of retaliation 
from Theodoric, he traitorously advised the Greek Emperor to 


‘persist in his sanguinary and confiscating intolerance. Is it 


surprizing that Theodoric did retaliate on the Trinitarians, and 
took Boethius as the properest victim ? 

The rise of Mohammedanism is narrated in this chapter, Not 
sufficient attention is paid to the fact, that a vast sect of Syrian 
and Arabiam Christians had been steadily Unitarian from the 
very origin, and had endeavoured to support ‘Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, Nestorius, and others, who ventured to advance certain 
of their opinions even within the precincts of orthodoxy This 

rimzval Unitarianism had been established at Palmyra under 
Paul of Samosata, and in other independent cities of Arabia; 
so that Mohammed only proclaimed a creed which was ina great 
degree formed and held already, with the addition that he also 
was a prophet of God. While the ecclesiastical history of He- 
gesippus remained, the real nature of the Christian scheme 
could not be mistaken on the spot. 

In the tenth period, extending from 750 to 987,:is in- 
eluded the age of Charlemagne; which is less blazoned than 
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we might have expected in a country which is fond of com- 
paring its present sovereign with that hero. Photius still flou- 
rished at Constantinople, and epitomized writings now irre- 
coverably lost. ‘The Arabs began to translate Greek writers ; 
but they translated the newer not the older books ; and litera- 
ture was destined to remount the ladder of instruction, in 
the precisely inverse order of the steps descended, and with as 
gradual and lingering a progression. ‘The age of Socinus and 
Servetus restored the culture, not the efficacy, of the age of Mo- 
hammed. The ballanced ponderance of opinion under Julian was 
again introduced under Frederic of Prussia. George the Third 
adopted the decision of Constantine: but under his reign the prin- 
ciples of toleration have been enlarged and diffused. 

With the second volume begins the eleventh chapter ; which 
treats of the midnight of the dark age, of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. As stars in the European sky, but which 
were shining in order to illuminate another world, are noticed 
the Arabic writers, who flourished under the Moorish kings of 
Spain. Some curious concatenations are indicated between the 
Arabian metaphysics and the scholastic philosophy of the Euro- 
peans. Saint John of Damascus, after having been prime minister 
to a caliph, became a sort of father in the Christian church, and 
introduced to Europe the oriental subtilizations about points of 
faith. One of his dissertations inquires whether Christ, at his 
ascension, was covered with a real or an apparent garment ? — 
The imitators of John of Damascus were the founders of the 
scholastic philosophy. Lanfranc and Anselm, the Archbishops 
of Canterbury, may be numbered among his followers; and John 
of Salisbury, who wrote on the vanities of the court, was tinc- 
tured by his ideas. 

The twelfth period embraces the thirteenth century, which 
may emphatically be called the age of the scholastics. Concerning 
this epoch, M. Rovjovx treats with elearness, brevity, and good 
information. It is a well-written chapter; including also no- 
tices of the origin of various romances of chivalry, and ascrib- 
ing to Eustache d’Amiens both the Roman du Brut, and the 
Boucher d’ Abbeville, — works which have left traces in our do- 
mestic literature. 

We proceed, in the thirteenth chapter, or period, from the 
year 1300 to1450. ‘The rise of English poetry under Chaucer 
is recorded ; and Warton is the authority on whom the writer 
relies. A French forgery of poems, ascribed to Clotilde, is 
detected, 

The fourteenth period is from 1450 to 1600: it is the true 
dawn of returning day-light, the beginning of taste, reason, and 
knowlege. Of the authors who excelled in science, some no- 
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tices occur which escaped our historian of Lorenzo and Leo dei 
Medici. Much is condensed, and precise criticism is discovered 
in the appretiations of the author ; who maps the modern world 
in his second volume far better than he had delineated the antient 
world in his first volume. — Teofilo Folengi is named (p. 141.) 
as the inventor of Macaronic poetry. — Among the celebrated 
women of this century are numbered Vittoria Colonna, Vero- 
nica Gambara, Tullia of Arragon, Laura Terracina, Gaspara 
Stampa, and Laura Battifera. ‘The invention of oil-painting.is 
referred to John of Bruges, who is stated to have communicated 
the secret to Antonello of Messina, from whom the Italian 
painters derived the process. —The history of art is narrated 
with conspicuous propriety and correct criticism. 

The style of Rensard (p. 220.) did not succeed: yet it abounds 
with compound epithets, which the language of France would 
have gained by adopting. Passerat’s Homme metamorphosé en 
Coucou is reckoned among the classical tales of this age of French 
poctry. 

We translate as a specimen the author’s account of Spanish 
literature : 


¢ The sixteenth century beheld the Spanish language in all its pu- 
rity: while the dialects of France and eee were as yet imper- 
feetly formed. The elegant productions of Italy were naturalized 
in Spain, after the travels of Charles V. into Italy; and Boscan, who 
accompanied this Prince, endeavoured to domesticate in Spain the 
beauties of Italian poetry, and its hendecasyllabic verse. His son- 
nets, octave rhymes, and epistles, had eminent success. Garcilaso de 
Ya Vega, a friend of Boscan, contributed like him to _ new forms 
to Spanish literature. ‘These two authors carried the language to its 
highest polish. The erotic poems of Garci/aso have been compared 
with those of Tibullus; and many of his eclogues pass for master- 
ieces among Spaniards: they possess, indeed, amenity and grace. 
he muse of Fernando de Herrera also inspired elegies and sonnets, 
which display a pure style and classical reading. Diego Hurtado de 
Mendoza, the author of a popular novel intitled the Adventures of 
Lazarillo de Tormes, adopted the innovations proposed by Boscan 
and Garcilaso : but his verses are harsh and devoid of harmony ; and 
he owed the better part of his reputation to his history of the Civil» 
Wars of Grenada. 
‘ At the same period, Luis Ponce de Leon, a monk, carried lyric 
poetry to a height which no subsequent rival has surpassed. His 
sacred odes have transplanted the beauties of Scripture; but his finest 
poem is the Odeon the Loves of Rodrigo and Caba, This Ponce 
possessed great magnanimity. Having been detained long in the 
prison of the Inquisition, and at length permitted to occupy again 
the chair of ntdiebade of theology at Salamanca, he resumed his 
functions with calmness, and began his lecture with the remarkable 


words, * We were observing yesterday,” &c, 
© Manuel 
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* Manuel Esteban de Villegas, the Anacreon of Spain, enriched the 
art of versification with various Greek and Latin metres, and translated 
Theocritus. Bartholomeo and Lupercio Argensola imitated Horace, 
and scattered the rules of criticism in satiric and didactic productions. 
Descriptive poetry boasts the colorific pencil of Cayrasco Figueroa, 
who sang the gardens of Aranjuez. Vicente Espinel, in his Temple 
of Memory, has endeavoured to preserve the names of the eminent 
poets of Castile ; and Alonzo de Ercilla y Zuniga composed the only 
epic poem which Spain ventures to boast. It is intitled Araucana, 
from a savage tribe of Chili so called, against which he served in war; 
and it is divided into thirty-seven cantos, presenting a few beauties 
amid numerous faults. It has no plan, no unity of purpose, no art 
in the transitions, but abounds with improbable episodes, fatiguing 
repetitions, idle lengths (/ongueurs,) and aukward imitations of Tasso, 
Ariosto, and Homer; relieved, however, by interesting details, energetic 
thoughts, rich descriptions, and an elegant and sonorous versification. 
Patriotic enthusiasm offered to him numberless tributes of admiration. 

‘ Portugal had also its poets. Jorge de Montemayor wrote his 
Diana, a pastoral, in which much nature is displayed, but which he 
left unfinished, and which several other writers attempted to complete: 
the most successful in this singular competition was the Spaniard Gil 
Polo. Sua de Miranda recommended himsclf by satires, comedies, 
and pastorals, which want correctness, but breathe a wholesome mo- » 
rality. Camoéns described, in his Lusiad, the discovery of the East 
Indies by tlie Portuguese. This ¢elebrated work is full of elegant 
and accurate descriptions, of charming recitals, of graceful imagery, 
of affecting episodes, (among which is especially to be admired that 
of Ines de Castro,) and of new and bold fictions which sometimes 
approach the sublime : but the want of connection in the plan, the 
monstrous mixture of the gods of antiquity with the saints of Chris- 
tianity, and the scanty and ill-balanced stock of personages, who have 
not the heroic mould which poetry requires; all contribute to give 
it the rank of a poetic relation, rather than that of a true epopea. 


Other Portuguese poets are Michael de Cabedo, Gil Vicente, &c. 


‘ This age, the most brilliant for the peninsula, also produced 
Miguel de Cervantes. Like Homer, he had no country while he 
lived, but a thousand claimed him after he died. His admirable 
book, known by the whole world, was the first of good romances, 
and is perhaps still the best. It excites that frank and natural laugh 
which is called the inextinguishable. 'To narrate with more naiveté, 
grace, and genius, is impossible. ‘I‘e morality is pure, the reflections 
are just, and always pregnant with original pleasantry. It is the 
masterpiece of good sense, of the true comic; and one of those 
books which all nations will choose to possess in their own tongue, 
and which is ever read again with the desire of once more perusing it. 
— Cervantes knew only misfortune. He lost one hand in the battle 
of Lepanto, was a slave among the Moors, and was persecuted at 
his return by the Duke of Lerma. So many sorrows could not de- 
stroy his natural gaiety ; and he wrote Don Quixote to console him- 
self for his misfortunes. He afterward gave to the public his 
Persiles and Sigismonda, which includes some interesting adven- 
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tures ; a Trip to Parnassus, which satirizes the poets of his time ; 
and some plays. 

¢ The Spanish theatre has furnished many traits, situations, and 
characters, to the French theatre ; and it began, in a like manner, 
by the representation of religious mysteries. ore the mystery of the 
Passion succeeded a pastoral, as it was called, or an amorous dialogue ; 
with scenes in which the interlocutors were chosen from the lowest 
class of society, and in which both good sense and decency were la- 
mentably outraged. The comedies of the Portuguese Ferreira Vas- 
eoncellos, which succeeded on the Spanish stage, are temarkable for 
a cynicism of expression, to which the theatrical language of other 
modern nations does not descend. Lope de Rueda reformed these. 
obscenities, and gave some nature and consistency to his characters. 
John de la Cueva adopted a higher elevation of language. Cervantes 
divided the action of a play into three days, and attempted a defence 
of the taste of antiquity: but Lope de Vega Carpio, the most cele- 
brated of the Spanish dramatists, chose to be led by the taste of 
the vulgar, and produced a multiplicity of monstrous pieces ; in 
which, amid-the sallies of a disorderly fancy, may be discovered 
frequent felicities of incident, a lively portraiture of character, a 
fertile talent, brilliant thoughts, and a spirited and correct diction. 
No rule is observed in his numerous works ; the same piece takes the 
spectator to Germany, to India, and to Italy ; and, as Boileau says, 


“ La, souvent, le héros d’un spectacle grossier, 
Enfant au premier acte, est barbon au dernier.”? 


Vicious plots, odd resources, capricious irregularities, all these faults 
were compensated in the public estimation by a style which is pic- 
turesque, and full of action and shew. 

¢ The first meritorious Spanish tragedies appeared in the middle of 
the sixteenth century. They are few in number, and only present 
beauties of detail ; for their arrangement is not less defective than that 
of the comedies. John dela Cueva, who had written a theory of the 
poetic art, which is full of cautious rules, yielded to the general feel- 
ing, and composed his Seven Jnfants of Lara*, the action of which 
lasts two hundred years. The tragedies of Bermudez are distinguished 
by affecting scenes; his /nes de Castro was accommodated to the 


French stage by Lamothe.’ 
This account is but superficial, and chiefly drawn from the 


Essai sur la Littéraiure Espagnole, which appeared at Paris in 


1810. The negligent mention of Lope de Rueda of Seville, 
whom Cervantes had characterized as a practical actor of great 
merit, and the real founder of the Spanish theatre, is unbecom- 
ing. Cervantes himself wrote seven plays, which were collected 
in 1615, and reprinted in 1740. Calderon and Solis acquired a 
popularity which deserved record, Perez de Oliva attempted 





* This piece was written by Zarate, and printed in 1651; the 
Ines, too, is appropriated falsely ; it was written by Mexia de la 
Cerda.—Rev. 
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tragedy on the Greek model, and printed in 1586 Agamemnon 
and Hecuba. This Hecuba was transplanted to the English 
Stage in the reign of Elizabeth. 

The fifteenth period, which deservedly occupies several 
chapters, treats of the seventeenth century, or of the age of 
Louis XIV.; which the French consider as their Augustan 
age, and the great glory of their annals. Accordingly, it is 
ushered in with much historic parade 3 and the political admi- 
nistration of Richelieu is sketched, in order to mention his insti- 
tution of the Académie Frangaise. Colbert added that of Inscripe 
tions and that of Sciences 

In the mathematical department, Bernouilliand Descartes ; in 
metaphysical philosophy, Malebranche and Bayle; in religious 
literature, Bossuet and Pascal ; in dramatic art, Corneille, Racine, 
and Moliere ; in legislative theory, Barbeyrac ani Domat ; in 
morals, Rochefoucault and Bruyére; in history, Adezeray and 
Rapin ; in poetry, Boileau and Lafontaine ; in novel-writing, 
Lesage and Fenelon ; were acquiring contemporaneous reputa- 
tion. 

Far into the third volume extends the sketch of the age of 
Louis XIV. The literature of other countries is examined, and 
that of England ; and a comparison is instituted (p. 56.) between 
the French and the English drama. One fundamental error 
of theory accompanies and prejudices the author. He considers 
it as a merit in any play to preserve unity of place; whereas 
illusion and amusement are greatly facilitated by repeated 
changes of scene. In the origin of the drama, plays were acted 
in the open air, and the decorations were fixed; a wood was 
represented by boughs stuck on poles, and the vestibule of a 
temple by a colonnade of solid deal-boards, To shift such 
scetiery was impossible ; and it was ¢herefore exacted from the 
poets of a barbarous age, to manage their story so as that it 
might all happen in one spot: — but, ever since Europe has 
possessed stationary theatres, built for the purposes of repre» 
sentation, it has been a needless sacrifice to the prejudices of 
antiquity, a dull oversight of the progress of dramatic art, for 
the poet not to avail himself of the painter’s repeated assistance, 
By rendering the scenery desultory and significant, much ef 
narratfon may be escaped inthe dialogue. Inthe third scene of 
the first act of Corneille’s Cia, which is his best tragedy, how 
tedious is the description of the conspirators’ meeting! Their 
assembly ought to have been exhibited: but the place formed 
an obstacle. In the room in which Augustus was to declare 
his project of abdication, they could not meet; nor is it likely 
that even Emilia should there give private audience to her lover, 
Frengh tragedy, by its hypocritical adherence to unity of place, 
degrades 
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degrades the state-room of a palace to as many uses as the 
garret of an artisan ; which exhibits, in alternate activity, the 
loom, the boiler, the side-board, and the bedstead. The great 
advantages which the Gothic drama possesses over the Greek 
drama, by the perpetual use of the dramatic form of delinea- 
tion, and by the compass of action which it can include, render 
an English or a German tragedy as much superior to a French 
tragedy, as the epopea of Ariosto to the tales of Lafontaine. 

The artistical character here drawn of Rubens is rather un- 
candid and depreciating : 


‘ The figures of Rudens in general want grace, and especially want 
drawing. His draperies are heavy, and badly arranged. His atti- 
tudes of the head are common, without nobleness, and repeated in 
every fresh picture: but his colouring is admirable ; and few painters 
have possessed the splendor of his pallet. 


Surely the figures of Rubens are remarkable for ease; and 
ease is the chief ingredient of grace, and comes nearer to it 
than the stiff theatrical studious attitudes of the French school of 
drawing. Rubens indeed fancied corpulent nature, and often 
conceals in fat the muscles of his figures: but even this is per- 
haps preferable to that anatomical pedantry, which paints on the 
skin what can be seen only by stripping it off. His draperies, 
it must be owned, are bombastic ; and some repetition may be 
chargeable on his attitudes, which want the variety of nature, 
and are more often imagined than observed: but they have 
much poetical expression. His colouring is too rubicund; 

robably he painted in a room which was partially darkened b 
in down a red curtain, since the obscure shades of his flesh 
always appear illuminated with a crimson reflection ; his angels 
seem to be fed on roses. The art of grouping his figures, of 
combining his objects into a whole, of giving animation and 
purpose to his attitudes, and of imparting originality and cha- 
racteristic expression to his personages, he eminently possessed, 
and exercised with enviable facility. In foreshortening, too, or 
applying the laws of perspective to individual figures ; and in 


keeping, or applying the laws of perspective to successive com- 


binations of figures, he displays a command of ideal vision, 
which is rare even among the cieling-painters of Italy. Indeed, 
his universality of practical power rivals his fecundity of in- 
vention. 

The sixteenth period is consecrated to so much of the 
eighteenth century as precedes the French Revolution. In the 
habitual order of his topics, M. Rovyoux considers the pro- 

ress first of science, then of literature, and then of fine art. 
This space of time, which produced a momentous revolution 
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in the European mind, may with most propriety be denominated 
“‘ the age of Frederic the Second of Prussia ;” since he was the 
sovereign who gave the tone to his times, and he patronized 
that literature and those men whose influence and celebrity 
stamped on the age its prevailing and peculiar character. In 
France, it was the Siécle of Madame de Pompadour. (See M. R. 
Vol. Ixvii. N.S. p. 144.) 

That, era cannot be despised, which numbered among its 
mathematicians, Dalembert and Lalande; among its zoologists, 
Reaumur and Buffon ; among its metaphysicians, He/vetius and 
Condillac; among its moralists, Vauvenargues and Rousseau ; 
among its politicians, Montesquieu and Quesnay; among its 
antiquaries, Freret and Barthélemy ; among its encyclopedists 
and critics, Diderot and Marmontel; among its historians, 
Hénault and Mably; and among its universalists, Voltaire. 
This writer, more than any other, inspired and diffused abroad 
the spirit of the age, and still remains of all French authors 
the greatest. In epic poetry he approached Lucan, as nearly 
as in tragedy he surpassed Cornei//e. His various historic essays 
suggested topics of attention and novelties of appretiation, an- 
ticipative of public sentiment. For the resources of comic wit, 
Lucian is less fanciful, less condensed, less inventive, less 
biting. As a Scripture-critic, he displays a diving sagacity, 
though a superficial erudition; and instead of aiming at historic 
justice, he caticatures ignobly the law-giver of the Jews, and the 
Messiah of the Christians. His greatest strengthis the morda- 
city of his ridicule: his favourite figure of rhetoric is the neigh 
of scorn (cachinno, an Italian critic calls it,): clear and plain in 
his style, he yet possesses every art of eloquence, except pom- 
pous verbiage; and he was read with equal delight by the 
master and the footman. He can describe concisely with 
picturesque splendor; he can irritate the feelings, fair or foul ; 
he can put to flight a host of syllogisms with a sneer; and he 
¢an argue on any topic with plausible vivacity. His frequent 
salaciousness is an aroma, disgusting to the pure and corruptive of 
the temperate taste, but which seasons his writings for dura- 
tion, like those of Bayle and Gibbon: it may remove them 
from indiscriminate circulation into a masculine public, but it 
contributes to detain them there. The tendency of Vo/taire’s 
doctrines is to abolish restraint, and to leave a wider arc of 
oscillation both for religious sentiment and for moral conduct. 
Superstition, austerity, and ferocity, he satirized; tolerance, 
beneficence, and humanity, he patronized; yet in a manner 
more adapted to improve the public fashion than to mend the 
public heart. Jt has been said of him that he taught virtue for 
show, and vice for use; and that his pupils unite the — 
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of an actor with the morals of a valet. This union, alas! has 
always been but too common in those courtly circles to which 
Voltaire’s writings were especially directed. If he has increased 
the natural stock of libertines in high life, he has at least im- 
bosomed among them a taste for milder legislation, and a stead 
rincipled adherence to absolute religious liberty. Until the 

Its and fetters of intolerance shall be no more, it will be 
premature to overthrow the statue of Voltaire; and when they 
are no more, it will be ungrateful. 

To a complete delineation of the age of Frederic the Second, 
belonged a sketch of the state of German literature during his 
reign. ‘This is but imperfectly given by the present author. 
Gottsched, a wretched writer, is praised for an ars poetica. 
Gellert’s Fables, Klopstock’s Messiah, Gesner’s Idyls, and Kieist’s 
Spring-time, are justly celebrated :— but Mendelsohn, Lessing, 
and especially Wieland, the most accomplished and voluminous 
of the fine writers of Germany, are wholly passed over. 
Sulzer’s ‘Theory of the Fine Arts is a better dictionary of cri- 
ticism than any other modern nation possesses. —The meta- 
physical system of Kant is expounded by M. Rovjoux with 
considerable clearness. } 

Appretiations of English literature are interspersed in this 
work, which betray a very shallow knowlege of the writings 
mentioned : the author is here a critic at second hand, and does 
not always select a well-informed, far less an impartial, guide. 
The best parts of his book are those which respect the middle 
age, the French drama, and the fine arts. 


‘Tay. ¥ 





Art. IX. Traité sur le Service, &c.; i.e. A Treatise on the 
Functions of the Ztat-Major, or Military-Staff; explaining the 
Object and the Constitution of that Body: with Tables and 
Plates. By General Grimoarp. 8vo. pp. 372. Paris. 1809. 
Imperted by De Boffe. Price 12s. 


OQ”? readers are perhaps aware that General GrimoarD is 

a veteran in the line of military publication. Though 
junior in the service to M. de Rochambeau *, he came forwards 
as an author so early as the year 1775, when his Essay on 
Battles was reported by us in the 56th volume of our Old Series. 
Twelve years afterward, on the death of Frederic of Prussia, 
this officer, then a colonel in the French service, published an 
historical and military sketch of that monarch’s reign. In the 
beginning of the Revolution, he arrived by seniority at the rank 
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* See Art. III. of this Appendix. 
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ef General; and, though known to be a royalist, he was 
strongly sollicited (see our last Appendix, p. 458.) to put him- 
self at the head of the French army. He declined the com- 
mand, but consented to prepare a plan of campaign, which 
formed the basis of the instructions given to Dumouriez. In 
the leisure subsequently afforded him by absence from active 
service, he appears to have allotted a portion of his time to other 
studies ; and we had occasion to notice, two years ago, (Vol. Ix. 
P- 449.) his publication of certain letters‘from Lord Bolingbroke 
to persons in France, with notes from his pen. Here we could 
not help thinking that he had gone somewhat out of his line ; 
and we have satisfaction in seeing him returf to it by the pub- 
lication of the book now before us. The importance of the 
Etat-Major or Staff of an army stands in no need of illustra- 
tion. ‘The superiority of its constitution in the French service 
has been accounted by some the chief cause of their victories ; 
and that this is no great exaggeration may be concluded from 
the testimony even of their enemies. We have recently had 
occasion (Vol. Ixiv. p. 505.) to give a sketch of its extraor- 
dinary regularity and activity, and we shall now proceed to a 
more particular explanation of its functions. The reader, howe 
ever, must not expect, in the review of a treatise strictly di- 
dactic, an illustration of rules by a reference to examples from 
history. ‘These, though highly entertaining, have been ex- 
cluded by the author, to avoid swelling his work; and a regard 
to the nature of our limits obliges us to impose on ourselves a 
similar self-denial. 

The Etat-Major is composed of a number of select officers, 
the duty of whose chief is to take the directions of the com- 
mander of the army respecting the movement, the quarters, 
and the general management of the troops. ‘The great object 
is to save the labour of detail to the General, who finds employ- 
ment enough in the task of devising, combining, and direct- 
ing his plans of operation. The Htat-Major is not so much a 
body possessing authority in itself, as a medium for the arrange- 
ment and communication of orders. ‘To comprehend its func- 
tions, we must look on it as the centre of 

1. Orders relative to the interior service of the army and its 
detachments, regarding provisions, conveyance of military 
stores, and hospitals. Each of these branches has in course a 
distinct establishment ; namely, the commissariat, waggon-train, 
and medical staff: but the heads of each receive their directions 
from the Etat-Mayor. 

2. Reports from all detachments and garrisons addressed te 
head-quarters. 


3- Reports of spies and secret correspondence. 


4. Cor- 
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4. Correspondence with government, and with all officers 
on service, within the compass of the General’s command, 

5. Journals, orders of the day, maps, plans of marches and 
of engagements. | 

6. Papers relative to prisoners, and deserters. 

7- In general, all certificates, petitions, complaints, or ape 
plications of any nature: in short, of whatever requires the 
decision of the directing head of the army, and is too much a 
matter of detail to be transacted by the General. 

It was in the reign of Louis XIV., that era of military im- 
provement, and in the war of 1972, that the increasing mag- 
nitude of armies fequired the incorporation of an Etat-Major, 
as a distinct body. Various parts of the duty had been pre- 
viously performed by particular individuals: but Louwvors first 
gave the establishment a connected form. Ages passed over 
before the duties of this body were so accurately explained as to 
prevent those collusions which never fail to arise from undefined 
prerogative. Of such recent date is the present form of the 
French Etat-Major, that, before the Revolution, an army had 
three establishments under that name. M. Grimoarp, being a 
soldier of the old school, occupies a considerable part of his 
book with an accc int of the nature of the Htat-Major previ- 
ously to the year i790. Next follow the successive changes 
introduced in 1792 and 17933; and the remainder of the vo- 
lume is filled with a series of details on the constitution and 
duties of the Staff on its present footing. 

Chef @’ Etat-Major. —'Vhe head of the Staff is the next man in 
importance to the General ; and his functions require a com- 
prehensive knowlege of the principles and practice of war, as 
well as an accurate acqaintance with the scene of operations, 
To these attainments he must join indefatigable exertion, and 
a clear correct method of communicating orders. He begins 
by ascertaining and reporting the condition of the army, as well 
with regard to the two great component parts, cavalry and in- 
fantry, as with respect to artillery, and equipages for the con- 
veyance of provisions and hospitals. A knowlege of all these 
circumstances is necessary to enable him to advise the General 
concerning the practicability of making the movements required 
by the latter. Connected with this duty is the collection of maps 
and plans of the towns and districts around them, as well as 
information on the essential point of the stock of provisions to 
be found in the route. Another part of his functions consists 
in arranging, with the General, the order of battle; that» is, 
the habitual position of regiments and brigades in the field and 
camp. Cavalry have in all ages been stationed on the wings: 


but it deserves motice that, since the days of Marshal om ° 
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has been customary to encamp a brigade of infantry in flank 
of a bddy of cavalry, because the infantry, coming more easily to 
their arms, are useful in preventing a surprise. — It would be 
almost endless to recapitulate the whole of the duties of the 
Etat-Major, or its head, and we shall accordingly confine our- 
selves to a description of a few of the most important among 
them, 

Spies. — This is a very delicate and important branch of the 
service, and money ought not to be spared in it. The ma 
nagement of it should also be committed to an acute and intel- 
ligent officer. Spies are of various descriptions. The higher 
Class, composed of those individuals in oficé who are so mean 
as to give way to bribery, will, in general, hold no communi- 
cation but“with a minister or commander in chief. Their re- 
ports, therefore, are often too late in arriving. —A second 
class consists of inhabitants of the district occupied by the 
army, who are forced into this dangerous service; an alterna- 
tive adopted only when no other presents itself, and with the 
precaution of sending with them, under the title of servant, 
amanon whom dependence can be placed.— A third and much 
better sort are of a voluntary description; we mean, intriguing 
women, and, in Catholic countries, priests, neither of whom 
are likely to excite suspicion. — Deserters, suttlers, servants, 
and sometimes officers in the enemy’s army, constitute a fourth 
class: but their intelligence scarcely goes farther than a com- 
munication of the position of particular corps of the enemy ; 
and their reports are often so confused, that it is indispensible 
to commit them to writing in order to compare them with each 
other. The more acute among the peasantry of a district may 
likewise be employed to obtain information; and it is cus- 
tomary to send them into various parts of the enemy’s 
army, under pretence of selling provisions. Peasants, how- 
ever, often know very little of the country ten miles from their 
habitation ; so that this class of emissaries must be changed at 
almost every new position.— A double spy is he who takes pay 
from both sides. Despicable as such men are, they may be 
made of use when we are aware of their character: but it is 
hecessary to keep an eye on them while they are among the 
enemy. ‘They are decidedly useful when we wish to give a 
false impression to an enemy, the point being then to make 
the spy himself take up a wrong idea. Generally speaking, we 
ought not to put implicit confidence in the report even of the 
best spies; and it is desirable to employ on the same object 
several who are strangers to each other, that they may not 
combine in their answers, When conversing with such men, 
prudence requires that, without telling them much, they should 
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be led on to talk, and their attention be diverted from the main 
point by an appearance of sollicitude with regard to other mat- 
ters: but, while a reserve is maintained towards them, as far 
‘as confidence is concerned, money should by no means be 
spared. ‘They should be paid something even when their 
information ‘is unimportant: but, on bringing news of conse- 
quence, they can scarcely be paid too much; since, as the 
King of Prussia said, “ they do it at the hazard of their 
“necks.” : | 

Information may be obtained likewise from respectable in- 
‘habitants of ‘the district, or from prisoners, but it must be 
gained by indirect questions, and without letting them suspect 
that much consequence is attached to what they state; or the 
‘enemy’s General will soon throw enough of such reporters in 
the way. : 
Guides. —It has long been customary to attach to the Etat. 
‘Major a corps of guides, on foot and horseback, called Soldiers 
‘guides, to distinguish them from the native guides of the dis- 
trict. ‘Their duty is to accompany and escort officers of the 
Staff, and draughtsmen, when riding out to reconnoitre and 
take sketches of the country ; and to guide columns and detach- 
ments in their movements. In a case of surprise, ambush, or 
tetreat, the draughtsmen who have taken sketches ought to 
prove the best guides. ‘The corps of soldier-guides should 
‘always have with’ it some inhabitants of the spot who are ac- 
quainted with the roads, since they may be required to provide 
escorts of all kinds. ‘These local guides should be kept sepa- 
rate from each other, and confronted only when their reports 
vary. Let them be well fed and paid, but carefully watched, 
especially after having been questioned concerning a particular 
district, that they may not have it in their power to give the 
enemy a clue to any project respecting it. Every column 
should have at least one local guide, accommodated, when con- 
venient, with a horse: but it sometimes happens, on drawing 
near the enemy, that it is necessary to bind them, to prevent 
their making off. When a2 commanding oflicer of guides is an 
acute and pleasant man, he generally succeeds in prevailing on 
some of those about him to undertake the hazardous business 
of a spy. ‘The institution of military draughtsmen, like many 
other improvements, owed its origin to Vauban. 

Reconnoitring. —'The plan of a campaign is fixed by the ge- 
neral knowlege afforded by maps: but particular operations 
require, in addition, personal inspection. Both come under 
the functions of the Etat-Major, and much attention and prac- 
tice are necessary to discern, with a soldier’s eye, the aptitude 
of certain localities for particular purposes. A single circum~ 
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Gtance neglected, or misunderstood, may be of serious injury: 
to the advance of a corps.—The calculation of distances is an 
important point. It is often wanted to compute, by the eye, 
the length of a march, or the space sufficient to contain a 
given number of men when drawn up in fighting-order: but 
much practice and attention must be exercised before this 
summary mode of calculation may be trusted. At first, an 
officer must measure ground with scrupulous exactness, and 
learn to guard against a variety of causes of ocular deception. 
In the sequel, however, his careful habits are amply rewarded, 
and he is in a fair way of arriving at extensive combinations 
in the practice of the military art. Ex judicti consuetu- 
dine in rebus minutis adhibitd, pendit sepissimé in maximis vera 
atque accurata scientia.” ‘The eye that is accustomed to such 
associations can afhix a variety of relations to a view, where an- 
other sees nothing but detached heights, woods, villages, or 
rivers. Bonaparte, it will be remembered, became first dis- 
tinguished in the engineer-department, and is said to have fre- 
frequently owed success to accuracy in the calculation of dis- 
tances. We have heard it stated that he is scarcely ever known 
to mistake the time required for the advance of a column, or 
the space occupied on its deploying into line. His eye, it is 
well known, is remarkably quick: but, in analysing the origin 
of his military attainments, we are much more likely to be 
correct in ascribing them to unwearied activity than to an ex- 
traordinary gift of natural talent. Lord Nelson, we believe, 
would supply an example of a similar kind; and those who 
dissent from this opinion, and attribute every thing to natural 
capacity, would do well to keep in mind his Lordship’s saying, 
“¢ that it was in the power of any man who would exert him- 
self to become eminent as a seaman.” 

Marches. — An accurate knowlege of the country is indis- 
pensible in marching near an enemy. As no large body of 
troops can find room to advance in fighting-order, it is necessary 
to form them intocolumns; and, in the case of a considerable 
army, thecolumns are four, five, or sixinnumber. Ina plain, or 
in an open country, it is advantageous to increase their number, 
because, the shorter the column, the easier and quicker is 
the march: but, on the other hand, by multiplying the co- 
Jumns, we increase the difficulty of preparing for a march, as 
far as it regards clearing a way through woods, or throwing 
pontoons over water; and we likewise, by injuring the country, 
diminish the supply of provisions. As to the relative position 
of cavalry and infantry on the march, no general rule is to be laid 
down : but it is commonly judged desirable to separate these 
two descriptions of force. ‘The fatigue to the soldiers in the 
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rear is best lessened by making the men throughout the colums 
keep well together, and occupy the least possible space. The 
breadth of columns depends greatly on the width of road. In 
clearing and forming a way, it is desirable to extend it to the 
breadth of forty or fiftyfeet; if confined to thirty feet, only twelve 
or fifteen men can march abreast with convenience: but it some- 
times happens that the width is limited to eighteen or twenty 
feet, a space sufficient for only eight foot-soldiers, or four 
dragoons, the latter requiring twice the room of the former. 
A smaller breadth of column would be wholly unadvisable in 
case of a necessity to form in battle-order on the march. 
The rule of making the different heads of columns observe an 
equal line of front, during a march, is seldom practicable, and 
not always desirable. It is useful only with regard to the troops 
whose position in action would be in the first line; since any 
attempt to draw up among them a part of the troops belonging 
to the second line would be productive of disorder. Another 
question relates to the distance of columns from each other. 
Orders can be more quickly carried in proportion as columns 
are near, so that, where a country is uneven, and affords posi- 
tions of defence in case of attack, it is adviseable to lessen their 
distance from each other. In a country of this nature, the in- 
fantry in front can always take such ground as will give time 
to the troops behind to draw up; while, if the columns were 
distant, they might lose sight of each other’s track, and be 
separated. In calculating the progress of a march, it has been 
found that on good ground a column of infantry proceeds fully 
two miles and a half in an hour: but, if the ground be bad, or 
the soldier loaded, two miles are as much as he can conveniently 
traverse. A column of cavalry is found to march about one- 
fourth quicker than one of infantry. Occasionally this rate 
of progress is accelerated, as to both descriptions of force, 
but this should be only in case of emergency, and for a short 
distance. 

Camps and Positions. —The choice of camps and positions is 
of the most decisive influence on the issue of campaigns, and 
nothing affords a surer test of military talent. ‘Troops gene- 
rally encamp in fighting order, and each battalion or squadron 
occupies the same space as it would fill if drawn up against the 
enemy. The extent of this space evidently depends on the 
numbers of a battalion or squadron. Some years ago, the 
French made their computations at the rate of 1042 men in 
the battalion; or with there deep, a front of 336 men, each 
occcupying, when drawn up, a space of 20 inches. Cavalry 
requiring twice as much front as infantry, the camp-allotment 
is in proportion. The front of the camp is always in the di- 
rection 
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rection of the enemy ; the arms are piled in a line a few paces 
before the tents, and the standards are planted a little way 
behind the arms. The open space in front ought to be suffi- 
ciently large to allow the whole army to be drawn up on it. 
The form of an encampment of French troops is explained 
in the official instructions, accompanied by plates, published in 
1803.— The depth of a camp, from the piles of arms to the 
rear-tents, should be for infantry about 120 yards, and for 
Cavalry somewhat more. A tent on the lately-adopted plan 
lodges from 12 to 14 foot-soldiers, and 7 or 8 horsemen. The 
vacant space between battalions is about 20 yards; between 
infantry and cavalry 50 yards; and 300 between the lines 
which rank first and second in order of battle. The camp- 
guard is stationed about 140 yards in front of all, the prisoners” 
tent being at a short distance behind it. ‘The park of artillery, 
the provision-train, and moving-hospital, are stationed in the 
rear, generally 200 yards behind the tents, and covered by a 
separate corps. ‘The horses belonging to the artillery are 
placed near it, and within reach of water. In sieges, the park of 
artillery must be situated beyond cannon-shot, that is, two miles 
distant from the place attacked. The powder-magazine must 
be somewhat farther'off, and surrounded by a ditch and parapet, 
with piles of wood under the barrels, to prevent their getting 
wet. Meadows are not fit spots for encampment, on account 
of injury both to men and horses from the humidity. The 
head-quarters are generally fixed in a town, or village: but 
their position relatively to the rest of the camp is more important 
than convenience of accommodation. ‘They should be as nearly 
as possible behind the centre of the camp-lines, and beyond 
reach of insult from the enemy. ‘The suttlers, dealers, and 
workmen belonging to the army, are stationed by orders from 
the Etat- Major, and are in general near to head-quarters. 

The leading points in an encampment are, first, facility in 
moving the troops in front and rear, as well as from right to left; 
with a view to which the ground must not be much inter-~ 
sected with water, ravines, or even hedges. Secondly, ready ac- 
cess to reinforcements and supplies of stores; the latter being, if 
possible, within a day’s march. ‘Thirdly, acamp, if it does not 
command the neighbouring ground, should at least not be com~ 
manded by it. On level ground, means of defence are sought 
in woods, rivers, marshes, hoilows, hedges, and ditches; none of 
which, however, must be so situated as to impede the movement 
of our own troops. A town, or village, if difficult to be crossed 
or turned, is occasionally occupied as a support to the flank. 
Among the many considerations connected with the choice of 
a camp, is vicinity to supplies of wood and water, without 
1 3 yoterruption 
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interruption from the enemy. As to other things, a greater 
latitude may be taken. It is common to calculate the stock of 
consumable stores, by supposing that all within 12 or 1 5 miles 
of the flanks or rear may be in some way made available to the 
use of the troops. Camps are to be chosen with a view to the 
intentions of the enemy as well as to our own projects. At 
one time, the plan is to move forwards; at another, to cover 
a.tract of country in the rear: in the former case, we con- 
sider the points which are to be threatened ; in the latter, those 
which are to be supported and defended, endeavouring, if pos- 
sible, to secure the means of marching on the string of the 
bow which the enemy may have to describe in his movement 
forwards. Offensive operations are both more advantageous 
and more easy, provided that we are decidedly superior ; they 
are best carried on in a clear and open country; and the 
danger attendant on them generally arises from a want of pres 
caution respecting marches and positions, a circumstance which 
will enable a skilful opponent to make a successful attack with 
inferior numbers. An advancing army should never omit to 
keep its communication open in the rear; and, on drawing 
near the enemy, it should, if possible, encamp beyond any river 
or defile, the passage of which might prevent it from taking 

an early advantage, on the next day, of the enemy’s retreat. 
Defensive war is full of difficulty. Positions of this nature 
should be so chosen as to make it dangerous for an enemy either 
to attack or to leave them behind. It is likewise desirable that 
the enemy should not have it in his power to make the retreating 
army quit them by dint of feint or manceuvre. As to the means 
of opposing a direct attack, the ordinary resources in front and 
flank are heights, ravines, marshes, rivulets, or whatever may 
oblige the antagonist to advance through defiles, and thus lose 
the benefit of his relative superiority. An intimate know- 
lege should be obtained not only of the roads but of the neigh- 
bouring paths; and care is always to be taken, in defensive as 
well as offensive proceedings, to pave the way for ulterior move- 
ments. Ina retreat, the advantages of expedition and good order 
are to be attained only by a timely regulation of marches; and 
by putting between the retreating army and the enemy, in 
the course of the night, the defiles or other dificult ground 
which it is necessary to pass. An entrenched camp admits, in 
course, more easily of defence the more its extent is limited ; 
but room must be kept to allow the troops to act with advantage, 
and, if possible, to assign a proper station to cavalry. Infantry 
is fit for ground of all kinds, but it would be an error to station 
the horse either in the wings or the front of an entrenched camp, 
because they are longer in coming to arms, and less capable of 
acting 
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acting on difficult ground. Hence the rule of encamping troops 
in order of battle must frequently be broken; and, in fact, since 
the time of Frederick of Prussia, the old practice of stationing 
the cavalry on the wings has been much disused. In general, 
the true station of cavalry is in the rear of the foot, who afford 


it a covering, and receive protection from it in case of need. 


The primary consideration, in regulating both the form of a 
camp and the order of an army, is the nature of the ground. 
A General should be familiar with the rules of other ages, but, 
in the application of them, he is to be wholly guided by actual 
circumstances. It is thus rarely practicable to encamp a large 
body of men in a straight line ; and it is not always advisable 
to draw up cavalry for action in a second or third line. ‘The 
battle of Austerlitz was, perhaps, the greatest display of Bonae 


parte’s talents; and a reference to the manner of fighting it 


(see Rev. Vol. lxiv. p. 500.) will sufficiently shew with what fatal 
success an able General may find the means of departing from 
established rule. 

All the points which we have enumerated fall within the pro- 
vince of the Etat-Major. Other duties also, relative to the dis- 
cipline, the police, and the supply of the army, come within 
its sphere: but we have thought that the importance of this 
invaluable establishment would be better comprehended by a 
lengthened illustration of some of its leading functions, than 
by adry abstract of the whole. Such are the influence of habit 
and the distinction of different services, that the head of the 
Etat-Major is seldom a good General in the field. Berthier, who 
has attained such eminence in the former capacity, has never 
commanded a single regiment in the presence of an enemy. 
Regnier, after having acquired great distinction by the manazge- 
ment of Moreau’s retreat in 1796, failed at Maida, and in other 
actions in which he came forwards in the situation of General. 
Of the Austrian officers of this description, the most eminent 
perhaps was Zach, who concerted with Me/as the unfortunate 
but well-planned battle of Marengo. General Schmidtz, a valu- 
able officer, killed in November 1805 in an action near the 
Danube, was, we believe, at the head of this department; and, 
at all events, he was considered in the memorable year 1796 as 
a sharer, with Bellegarde, in the reputation obtained by the 
Archduke Charles. In the recent campaign of 180y, Baron 
W impfen was at the head of the Archduke’s staff. 

We conclude with a few ‘observations on the merit. of 
General Grimoarp’s book as a composition. With regard 
to style, the defects are such as invariably attend the want of 
cuted revision; we mean, frequent repetitions, and the intro- 
duction of superfluous, sometimes common-place, observations. 

L1l4 : These, 
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These, together with the want of illustrations from history, 
have the effect of giving a kind of dryness to the work, and 
render it fitter to be taken up for occasional consultation than 
for continued perusal. When ogened for this limited purpose, 
it will not, we think, disappoint the expectation of military 
readers. To the profession at large it is interesting, by a va- 
riety of obseryations on tactics as a science; while to officers 
on the staff jt must be of great advantage from its minuteness of 


detail. 
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Arr. X. Particularités et Observations, &c. i.e, Particulars and 
Observations respecting the most celebrated Finance-Ministers of 
France, from the year 1660 to. 1791. 8vo. pp. 362. London, 
Dulau and Co. 1812. 

We: were somewhat at a loss to satisfy our minds, from the 

words of the title-page, with regard to the plan of this 
work, and to know whether the promised ¢ Particulars’ related 

to the public or the private life of the financiers in question. A 

perusal of the preface shewed us that the author’s object was, 

in some measure, to combine the two, by giving a tolerably full 
account of the opinions and public conduct of these ministers, 
together with a brief sketch of their private habits; communi- 
cating, at the same time, in the familiar form of anecdotes and 
detached remarks, a variety of circumstances connected with 
public affairs, and operating directly on them, though scarcely 
dignified enough, in the eye of a fastidious writer, to be incor- 
porated into.an historical work. To publications of this descrip- 
tion, when executed, as the present appears to be, with jodement 
and impartjality, we are inclined to attach considerable impor- 
tance; and to regard them as occupying a middle station between 
biography andhistory.—The ministers described in these sketches 
are nine in number; Colbert, his nephew Desmarets, who was 
minister after 1709, the notorious John Law, de Machaut, whose 
ministry began in 1745, Si/bouette, (1759,) the Abbé Zerrai, the 
profligate coadjutor of Madame du Barri, Turgot, Necker, and 

Calonne. Some time has elapsed since the last of these ceased 

to exist, and their history is consequently open to animadversion 

without the hazard of distressing individual feelings, In addition 
to other grounds of impartiality, the author represents himself 
as advanced to an age in which he has little either to fear or to 
hope from his fellow-creatures; and hewas desirous, headds, that 
truths of which he had acquired a knowlege by study, by his 
official station, and by communications from those who had the 
best means of information, should not perish with him. The 
publication of his book is therefore to be considered equally as 
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an act of justice towards those who are now no more, and as 
a lesson to those who may succeed them; its great object 
being to expose to censure those popular attachments and aver- 
sions which, in France, so often arise without any just founda- 
tion. Laying it down asa rule to take no notice of second-rate 
ministers, the author has introduced those only who excited 
strongly the public attention; a plan which, leads to the admis- 
sion of Law and Terrai among characters of a very different 
stamp. ‘The book opens with an elaborate encomium on Mr, 
‘Pitt, and with a dedication in due form to his manes; a 
whimsicality more in the style of General Sarrazin than of the 
present grave and respectable writer. Beginning with Su//j, each 
successive name on the list has his chapter in historical order. 
The education and accession to office of most of them are re- 
Jated; and the body of the account consists of a repart of their 
financial operations, in which the author, if not professionally 
versed in the principles of taxation, discovers a considerable 
share of good sense, and an intimate acquaintance with the 
history of his country. 

With respect to the father of French finance, Sw//y, we meet 
here with very proper and discriminating remarks. ‘Though on 
the whole favourable to him, the author is by no means a blind 
admirer, and does not scruple to expose his faults, which were 
indeed inseparable from the rudeness of the age. Until his 
day, the qualifications of a finance-minister were confined to 
knowing a string of taxes by name, and to dexterity in devising 
the means of fraudulent extortion from the people, particularly 
by debasing the coin. At the time of +his coming into office, 
both the treasury and the country were in a miserable condition. 
Half a century of war had laid waste a great part of France, 
and brought her agriculture as well as her manufactures to a 
very low state. An appeal to the sense of the country was 
indispensible ; and the Notables being convened, a much more 
judicious conduct was observed towards that assembly than in 
our days under the unfortunate Louis XVI. ‘The magnitude 
of the public debt and the inadequacy of the existing taxes 
being thus rendered apparent to the whole country, Sw//y was 
enabled to adopt decisive measures; to augment the taxes, 
and to withhold a part of the high interest paid to the publie 
creditors, These proceedings, severe in themselves, were ren- 
dered more harsh by the rigorous demeanour of the minister ; 
who had no mercy on contractors, and no scruple in farming 
out the taxes to the highest bidder. With regard to the mode 
of expenditure, however, the conduct of Su//y was intitled to 
unqualified praise. Roads were opened, canals dug, the Seine 
joined to the Loire, and many public buildings erected, Al- 
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though his knowlege of the principles of finance was v 

limited, in consequence both of the advanced period of life at 
which he entered on that department, and of the want of good 
books on the subject, his judgment was remarkably sound, as 
far as it had materials on which it might operate. His ruling 
passion was the improvement of the public resources; an object 
which he pursued with undeviating courage and determination, 
being restrained by no consideration of difficulty to himself, or 
of sympathy for others. He fell at times into visionary theories, 
such as the plan for maintaining a perpetual peace in Europe: 
but this was the case on those subjects only that were foreign 
to his official duties. As to his private circumstances, he was 
honest without being indifferent to money ; since, though he took 
nothing but what the King gave him, his fortune became very 
large when in office. Understanding very little about foreign 
trade, he was disposed, in preference, to favour agriculture, 
from its tendency to supply the means of war both in men and 
provisions. No person could be more sincerely attached to 
peace: but early habit had accustomed him to form his estimate 


of things by their aptitude for military purposes. 


It is singular that, in the course of half a century, from the 
death of Henry IV. to the appointment of Co/bert, not a single 
financier of eminence appeared among twelve ministers who 
succeeded each other in that department. Cardinal Richelieu, 
in chusing the servants of the crown, looked less to talents than 
to submissive behaviour towards himself. Mazarin was more 
conversant with foreign than with home-politics, and, respect- 
ing finance, believed the whole mystery to consist in deception. 
Some of his dependants openly avowed that there could be no 
such thing as honour in public men. At last, the guardian 
angel of France placed M. Colbert at the head of her treasury, 
and with him began a new era. One of the most prominent 
features in this minister’s character was a steady support of the 
interests of the people, and a constant struggle against the im- 
position of fresh burdens. Amid all the demands made on him 
during a ministry of twenty-two years, from 1661 to 1683, he 
left the amount of annual taxes nearly as he found it; viz. about 
four millions sterling a year. Any addition that had otherwise 
accrued to the revenue arose by no means from new imposts, 
but from increased ability in the public to pay the old duties. 
It would be endless ‘to enumerate the difficulties which ‘he en- 
countered, on the one hand, in a multiplicity of local privileges 
and exemptions, and, on the other, in the profusion of the court. 
Utility was the principle of all his arrangements, and. his con- 
stant wish was to impress it on his royal.master. ‘Though 
illiterate himself, he knew the value of patronizing literary men. 
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He was instrumental in the establishment of the Academies 
of Inscriptions and of Sciences; and by conferring pensions on men 
of letters, both in and out of France, he sueceeded, at an annual 
expence of less than soool. sterling, in acquiring more reputation 
for Louis XIV. than could have been ‘obtained by the greatest 
victories. Architecture and the fine arts became also, under his 
ministry, the objects of the royal bounty. 


‘« Among the essential services of Colbert, is to be reckoned his 
stedfast protection of the Protestants from persecution. The revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes followed his death too soon not to point 
out the man who, till then, had restrained the hand of his arrogant and 
intolerant master. Never did a more laborious minister thar 
Colbert exist. He indulged in no pleasures, nor even in rest farther 
than was indispensible for recruiting nature. Equally rigid towards 
others and himself, he required the attendance of his clerks ‘at six 
in the morning, and kept them at work till one o’clock, when they 
dined, and then returned to labour, frequently till alate hour. In 
comparing one period of his ministry with another, we find a great 
improvement towards its close ; a natural consequence of continued 
attention on the part of a man who was originally little acquainted 
with his department. . The good effects of his industry were equally 
apparent in his administration of the marine, a charge which he vene« 
tured to join to his other labours. ‘To all these valuable qualities, 
we have to add a great share of courage in despising personal attacks, 
and in resisting popular clamour, from a full consciousness of the rece 
titude of his measures. 

‘ After this gratifying enumeration, we come to the less acceptable 
task of explaining the defects of his character. His ambition was 
unbounded, and seemed to absorb all his other passions. He was 
not, moreover, sufliciently scrupulous about the means of gratifying 
it, having employed considerable artifice to raise himself from a ve 
inferior station in the government-service to the rank of minister, 
With regard to trade, he committed the great error of granting ex- 
clusive privileges to chartered companies, not only in the India and 
Mediterranean line, but in the West India and other branches. But 
the most offensive part of his character was his roughness of manner. 
Immersed during his whole life in business, and little acquainted with 
the habits of mutual accommodation which are acquired by mixing in 
society, he was accustomed to lay down his opinion as a law. Not 
that he was indisposed to ask advice before he formed a resolution : 
but, his determinatien once taken, he would hear of no contradiction, 
and even of no objection; regarding every thing of the kind as the 
offspring of ignerance or malignity. Even the awe-imposing Louis 
was not always exempted from the ebullitions of the temper of his 
minister ; and a letter is extant, dated 21st April 1671, in which he 
writes to Colbert as follows ; 

“© | was sufficiently master of myself the day before yesterday ta 
conceal the pain which your language gave me. I have a great rew: 
gard for you, and think that I give a strong proof-of it in commarids 
ing myself, and in avoiding to say what I now write,-that I might not 
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expose you to the hazard of inereasing my displeasure. It was the re- 
membrance of your services, and my friendship for you, that produced 
this impression — profit by it, and do not run the risk of giving me 
farther offence; for, after having heard your reasons and those of 
your colleagues, and after having decided on your propositions, ] 
never wish to hear them brought Raneote again.’” ? 


This serious élaircissement took place much about the time 
at which Lewvois had succeeded in ingratiating himself into the 
King’s confidence, and in persuading Louis to embark in schemes 
of extensive warfare. Colbert was accordingly restrained in his 
cautious and economical course; and, instead of influencin 
the other departments, he was obliged to confine himself to his 
own. ‘The King was now no longer a youth, and revolted at 
every species of controul. Colbert, during the last half of his long 
ministry, was obliged to submit to many mortifications ; and 
he lamented, on his death-bed, that he should have devoted 
himself so completely to the service of an ungracious master. 
The people, ignorant of the character of the man whom they 
had lost, disturbed the procession of his funeral, and learned to © 
appreciate him only by experiencing oppression at the hand of 
his successors. ; 

M. de Machaut, who became minister of finance above half a 
¢entury afterward, (in 1745,) afforded the rare instance of an indi- 
vidual in political life attaining a higher station than he was 
ambitious of reaching. ‘The son of a counsellor of state, his 
object was to follow his father’s career: but Count d’Argenson 
persuaded. him to aim higher, and to put himself in the custo- 
mary line of promotion by undertaking an intendancy. When 
occupied in this capacity, he was not a little surprized to re- 
ceive unexpectedly a nomination to the office of finance-minister. 
After having sent, in the first instance, a negative answer, he 
was induced to accept that difficult station, and acquitted him- 
self in it with great respectability. Though not without a capa- 
city for extensive views, he was more particularly distinguished 
for soundness of judgment and firmness of purpose ; qualities 
of the greatest consequence with a nation of so changeable a 
turn as the French. He was somewhat deficient in activity : 
but the step which shook his popularity was an attempt to make 
the clergy contribute their full proportion to the establishment 
of a sinking fund. The sums destined for that purpose were 
raised from the several orders of the state: but, the King per- 
mitting them to be diverted to other purposes, M. de Machaut 
was too much hurt at this misapplication to remain any longer 
in the finance-department. He therefore resigned, and took 
the ministry of marine; in which he continued only a short 
time, though long enough to gain the affection of the navy, 7 
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to accomplish the capture of Minorca, which was almost the 
enly naval success of the French during that disastrous war. 

A few years after the resignation of M. de Machaut, the 
office of minister of finance, passed into the hands of M. de 
Si/houette, a man of neither family nor fortune, but of strong in- 
tellect and brilliant imagination. Remarked from his earliest 
years for a thirst of knowlege, he attached himself strongly 
to literature, and acquired an ornamented style, which he re- 
tained amid all the dry details of business. His nomination to 
the finance-department took place in 1759, at the recommenda- 
tion of Marshal Belleisle,y who was fond of projects and inno- 
vations Si/houette’s first measure was of a very decided nature: 
he rescinded the tax-leases of the farmers-general, and made 
the collection of taxes the object of a separate institution, 
which was to derive considerable profit from its labours, and 
the property of which was divided into 72,000 shares of gol. 
sterling each. These shares, being sold bY the King to the pub- 
lic, brought into the treasury a supply of nearly three millions 
sterling ; a sum far beyond what any of this minister’s prede- 
cessors had been able to raise. As all this appeared to be ac- 
complished without injury to the public, M. de Silhouette be- 
came forthwith the object of universal regard, though the 
measure was at bottom both unjust and impolitic. Emboldened 
by the tide of national favour, the minister proceeded to more 
praise-worthy measures ; viz. the reduction of court expences, 
with the imposition of taxes on pensions, and on the luxuries of 
the great. Theseplans, however, were destined to produce avery 
different effect. ‘The men of property, the court dependants, and 
the manufacturers of articles of luxury, all joined in raising a 
clamour against the minister who threatened to interfere with 
the enjoyment of their comforts; and M. de Silhouette was obliged 
to send in his resignation, having risen to and fallen from the 
height of popularity more rapidly than almost any of his prede- 
cessors. Unfortunately, he contradicted his own maxims of 
economy, by the amount of the pension which he caused-to be 
given to him on retiring; and he had not strength of mind to 
support the mortification of the loss of office. ‘The remainder 
of his days was embittered by reflection on the past, and his 
death is supposed to have been hastened in a great measure by 
chagrin. 

The extravagance of the French Court, and the levity of the 
national character, have always rendered the ministry of finance 
a station of difficulty; and the experienced courtiers were averse 
from accepting a post which appeared to lead almost invariably 
to disgrace. ‘This was particularly the case in the latter years 
ef Louis XV., when-it was offered to the Abbé Zerrai, and 
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accepted by him chiefly for the money that might be made by 
it. Never did a more extraordinary character occur in the 
shape of a minister than this Abbé. 


¢M. Terraj was tall of stature, dark-complexioned, of haggard 
eyes, and down-cast look. His manners were ungraceful, his voice 
coarse, his conversation dry, and his inepressions, with regard to other 
men, almost always of an unfavourable nature. He was accustomed 
to pass jokes openly on the gross impreprieties of his own conduct; and 
‘on the whole no man ever existed who was more insensible to every 
‘thing except the love of money and sensual gratification. When, in 
*the course of his official duties, he was the instrument of benefiting 
- any person, he was utterly unconscious of pleasure from the act ; and 
when, on the contrary, he injured any man, it was done without either 
_ hatred or sympathy. He was on bad terms with his relations, who 
knew him too well to be otherwise with him. Without an atom of 
"principle or of shame, he had contracted such a habit of lying as to 
~go the length of asserting evident impossibilities. Vice, therefore, 
shewed herself in him in more glaring colours than she generally 
‘ wears at courts. His understanding, however, was on a very different 
footing from his morality. His ideas, without being comprehensive, 
‘were sound ; and few men were more dextrous in seizing the decisive 
‘bearings of a question. He was remarkable, likewise, for clearness 
in his expositions: but the habit of detail which he acquired when 
he was a lawyer remained with him when in oflice. He appears to 
_have formed no general plan of finance, and his attention was wholly 
absorbed by the particular business of’ the moment. He was conse- 
quently disposed to prefer, on all occasions, the interest of the Trea- 
sury to that of the nation, and a small present advantage to the most 
flattering eventual benefit. Though possessed of a large fortune by 
‘inheritance, he was indefatigable in adding to it ; and one of the last 
acts of his ministry, when under the apprehension of a dismission,’ 
was to obtain, from the young Louis XVI., a power to anticipate the 
receipt of the perquisites payable by the farmers-general. His suc 
cessor, Zurgot, was of too decided a character to overlook this trick. 
Though indifferent about the money, he was keenly alive to injustice, 
and forced the Abbé to refund his ill-gotten presents.’ 


Turgot was descended from a very antient family ; a circum- 
‘stance of considerable weight in France before the Revolution. 
His first pursuit was divinity, with the intention of following ~ 
the church; which, after having made considerable progress in 
his studies, he deserted for the magistracy, a {tation which his 
family had long been accustomed to fill, Zurgot, however, did not 
trouble himself much with its barren details, devoting his time 
preferably. to literature and science. _He wrote several philo- 
sophical essays of merit for the Encyclopedia, and it was by 
Jabours of this kind that he confirmed himself in the opinions 
which he afterward exemplified when in office. From the 
rank of magistrate, he was promoted to be intendant of the 
Limousin, 
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Limousin, a station in which he made a partial application of 
his principle: but the theatre was too confined for him, and he 
regretted, at Limoges, the elegant and intelligent society which 
he had enjoyed at Paris. His merits having reached the ear of 
M. de Maurepas, he was called to Paris, and ‘made minister of 
marine, an appointment which he soon quitted for the ministry 
of finance ; hoping, by his services in that department, to lay a 
solid foundation for the national prosperity. In this station, he 
was not long in manifefting the faults as well as the good qua- 
lities of a man of retired habits. Zealous in the diffusion of 
his tenets, his confidence in his followers knew no bounds. 
They appeared to him superior to the rest of mankind, and 
capable of discharging the most difficult duties. He promoted 
them accordingly to offices in which their aukwardness and in- 
experience occasioned him much trouble. On the other hand, 
considering the opponents of his views as the enemies of man- 
kind, he prosecuted the former functionaries with an imprudent 
and unsuccessful harshness. 

If, however, we overlook these errors, and contemplate his 
administration in a comprehensive view, a most interesting pros- 
pect is presented to us. Few ministers have had vaster plans, 
or bolder conceptions; he looked at every subject of conse-~ 
quence in the most extended light, investigated its elements, 
and ascertained its fundamental principles: but, unluckily, his 
researches were all in the abstract ; and he appeared to think 
that it was not worth while to take particular facts and circume 
stances into account. ‘The prejudices and interests of indivi- 
duals, the constitution of particular establishments, and even the 
feelings of the majority of his countrymen, were all overlooked 
in his ardour for the application of general principles. Admit- 
ting that all his views had been correct, he could not have been 
successful in their application, because he was unacquainted 
with the proper method of putting them in execution. Consi- 
dering mankind on the side of intellect merely, he forgot the 
influence of feeling and passion. His plan was to forward, by 
every method, the improvement of the people, under the con- 
viction that * the more enlightened they were, the better sub- 
* a principle equally just and liberal, 
but much slower of operation than his philanthropic ardour 
allowed him to conceive. Regarding the privileges of incor- 
porations as infractions on the general rights, he opened the 
practice of trade and professions to almost every one who chose 
to followthem. With respect to taxes, he preferred the direct 
to the indirect, because they were more easily levied, and ap- 
peared in the end less burdensome; without sufficiently adverting 
to the more palatable nature of the latter. As to the military 
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service, he wished to abolish the militia duty as compulsory, 
- and to keep up the army altogether by voluntary recruiting at 
a fixed bounty. This project was discussed in the cabinet, but 
was as little acceptable there as the plan of limited service has 
been lately found among ourselves; in short, it was unani- 
mously rejected. —Theconcurrence of the cabinet against Turgot, 
an sO important a measure, began to shake the young King’s con- 
fidence, and to open his ears to the complaints that were now 
poured in from all quarters against this innovating minister, 
‘he clergy were clamorous against the man who looked with 
an evil eye on their exemptions fram taxation; the provincial 
magistrates exclaimed that to interfere with their antient pri« 
vileges was to endanger the foundations of the state; while the 
manufacturers and merchants declared that the abolition of their 
restrictive regulations would prove the ruin of trade. ‘These 
¥Yarious remonstrances contributed more and more to lessen 
Louis’s regard for Turgot; and Maurepas, having now become 
jealous of the man whom he had raised, had recourse to his 
usual expedient of turning into ridicule the measures which he 
wished to discredit. Zurgot was too little conversant with in-« 
trigue to foresee the approaching storm, and had not the least 
anticipation of his falt when the letter of dismission was brought 
to him. 

Necker’s career in office began a few years after that of Turget 
was ended. He was the son of a professor at Geneva, in 
limited circumstances, and came to Paris; where he entered a 
banking-house, as a clerk, at a small salary. In a short time, 
he succeeded in ingratiating himself with his principal, was 
advanced to employments of consequence, and became even- 
tually his partner. He afterward established a banking-house in 
his own name, and was enabled to make a considerable fortune. 
A memoir which he published on the French East India Coma 
pany, and a book on the corn-trade, procured for him a certain 
share of reputation ; and, as a more direct method of recoma 
mending himself to a ministerial appointment, he transmitted, 
privately, 2 treatise on the finances to M. de Afaurepas. ‘The 
eld minister was struck with the confident tone of the essay, 
and became desirous of giving the author an opportunity of 
serving the public. He arranged, accordingly, a division of the 
finance-department, allotting to Necker the management of the 
cash and of the public credit. The disordered state of the 
finances, and Necker’s assurances that, if intrusted with the 
uncontrouled direction, he would accomplish their establish- 
ment, soon led to his nomination as minister ; with the stipu- 
lation, however, on the part of AZaurepas, that all new plans 


should be previously communicated to him, and that he “ 
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be present at the conversations with the King. After having 
submitted some time to these restraints, Necker, always impa- 
tient of controul, determined to make himself independent of 
the Prémier. Aware that with the King Maurepas was too 
firmly fixed to be shaken, Necker’s plan was to build his poli= 
tical power on the confidence of the nation. With. this 
view he published a financial report containing a pompous ex- 
position of his patriotic projects, without taking any notice of 
the share of Maurepas in the finance-department. 

Maurepas was too experienced a courtier not to see the drift 
of this step. This minister, whose manner it was to turn every 
thing into joke, appeared to the world gay and thoughtless at 
the age of eighty: but the few who knew the interior of 
Louis XVI.’s cabinet looked on him as a consummate intriguer. 
Introduced into office by ministers who had served Louis XIV. 
his first appearance was under the Regent, Duke of Orléans, 
with whom he assumed that tone of pleasantry for which he 
was always remarkable. With Louis XVI. his plan was to 
absorb the reality of government in himself, while he left alk 
the appearance of it to his sovereign. ‘That the young prince 
might consider himself as the actual ruler of his kingdom, 
Maurepas recommended his holding regular conferences with 
each minister on the affairs of his department, and assenting, in 

eneral, to the propositions submitted to him. No minister, he 
added, could be of use to the public if thwarted in his plans; 
and if the King dissented from them, the best expedient was 
a dismission : but, at the same time, he had accustomed the 
ministers to communicate previously with him respecting their 
intended plans ; and if they declined to listen to his suggestions, 
before broaching them to the King, he supplied his royal master 
with objections, and contrived to turn the obnoxious projects 
into a degree of ridicule which was soon followed by the fall of 
their unlucky author. It was thus that we have seen him effect 
the disgrace of Zurgot ; and when on the present occasion he 
perceived the ambitious views of Necker, he determined to 
work his ruin by slow and indirect methods. 


© M. de Sartines, minister of marine, having gone beyond bounds in 
the expense of his department, Necker complained of this to Maurepas ; 
who immediately acceded to the request of dismissing Sartines, and 
offered the place to Necker himself, to be held in conjunction with the 
ministry of finance. His private motive was to expose Necker’s am- 
bition to the nation, and to bring him into discredit by the faults 
which he could not fail to commit in a strange department : but he 
put it on the footing of the public good, and cited the distinguished 
example of Colbert ; adding that he looked on him (Necker) as a 
minister of not less ability than Colbert. Necker’s vanity was flattered 
by the offer: but, reflecting that his own department called for all 
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his exertions, he became desirous that the vacant place should be 
given to his friend, M. de Castries. 'This appointment, however, was 
not agreeable to M. de Maurepas. Necker, then, i to accomplish 


his object, had recourse to artifice. One day, when he knew the Pre- 
mier to be ill with the gout, but pretending ignorance of this circum. 
stance, he called for Maurepas to accompany him to the King, as usual, 
On Maurepas representing his inability to go out, Necker agreed to 
put off the conference to another day, but had scarcely said this when 
a message was brought to intimate that the King was waiting for him. 
The old courtier immediately saw through the trick, but continued 
the conversation with apparent unconcern ; taking care to introduce 
an anecdote of Chauvelin, the privy-seal, who brought on his own fall 
by endeavouring to be independent of Cardinal Fleury. The hint was 
broad, but Necker was too confident to take it: he therefore availed 
himself of the opportuity of the private conference with the King, and 
obtained the vacant office for his friend. This conduct was unpar-s 
donable in the eyes of M. de Maurepas, and he forthwith spared no 

ains to undermine Necker with the King. Necker soon afterward pub- 

ished his report of taxes and disbursements, without communicating 
with his brother-ministers. Several attacks were made on it in print, 
which caused him unspeakable vexation ; and, on demanding punish- 
ment for the author of one of these cttacks, his application was re- 
fused. In return for this and some other mortifications, he claimed 
a seat in the cabinet, a privilege which was never granted to a Pro- 
testant. ‘This also was refused ; on which Necker, indignant, sent 
in his resignation, in the full confidence that it would not be accepted, 
and was greatly surprised to find the King receive it at once.’ 


The grand feature in Necker’s character was overweening 
vanity ; a weakness which appeared in all his actions and dis« 
courses. In every measure, he brought forwards the author, 
when the act performed should alone have been submitted to 
attention; and, while thus lavish of encomiums on himself, he 
seemed, unluckily, to have none in store for other persons. 
Though he laid great claims to sensibility, he appears to have 
been almost a total stranger to it, unless perhaps towards man- 
kind taken collectively. Eagerness for distinction absorbed alt 
his other passions, and confined his feelings of affection to his 
wife and daughter, who were, in a manner, parts of himself. 
It would be difficult to express how keenly alive he was to 
attention from persons of consequence. A flattering recep- 
tion from M. de Maurepas or the King, the applause of the 
people, or of the National Assembly, would transport him beyond 
all bounds; while a contrary treatment appeared to sink him 
into despair. On both occasions of his dismission from office, 
in 1781 as in 1791, he became ill; and, when he had finally 
lost all hope of returning to the ministry, or of engaging the 
puodlic notice, he grew indifferent about life. His vanity made 


bim commence author, and write ona variety of topics, religion, 
politics, 
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politics, trade, and finances: but all his compositions bear the 
mark of very limited information; a defect proceeding not 
from want of industry, but from the necessity under which he 
had laboured of passing a great part of his life in the barren 
details of a banking-house. Concerning the history of France, 
and even the history of her finances, his information was very 
slender; and, amid all his official reports, his pamphlets, and 
rinted volumes, we meet with no comparison of his own 
ideas with those of others. As to political views, he seems to 
have been familiarly acquainted with no constitution except 
that of his native city, Geneva. Of the governments of Eng- 
Jand and America, though quoted by him as models, he seems 
to have had only a superficial knowlege ; and it may be remark- 
ed, generally, that his unacquaintance with books was such as 
to prevent him, on almost all occasions, from adducing the 
Support of great authorities in behalf of his favourite plans. 
This deficiency of information led him to give free course to 
his imagination, and to indulge in vast and romantic projects. 
His boldness, like that of many others, is greatest on the sub- 
jects of which he knows least. No man wrote more freely on 
the plan of a constitution for France, though nobody could 
know less of the matters~for he had neither studied the theor 
in his closet, nor partaken in the active deliberations of the 
Assembly: but, in treating of the taxes of France, a subject 
with which he was practically conversant, he observes a much 
more cautious course ; and while he describes them very per- 
spicuously, both as to their objects and the amount of their 
produce, he takes care to avoid proposing any scheme for newe 
modelling them. Clearness of statement is in fact his fort in 


composition, and a quality in which few if any writers on | 


finance have surpassed him. 

‘ Necker’s style, though prolix, is not wearisome: but his ego- 
tism was equally conspicuous in his publications and in his ministerial 
proceedings. It is to the prevalence of this egotism that the vicissi- 
tudes in his political career are to be ascribed. We have seen it 
bring him in collision with the all-powerful Maurepas ; and, in his 
second ministry, several years after the death of that leader, it pro- 
ved equally pernicious to his views. All contradiction of his plans 
he treated as a punishable offence; and he made no scruple of adapt- 
ing his ministerial measures to the attainment of a popularity which 
was designed to render him independent of the court. When called 
for the third time to the ministry of finance, the flattering circum- 
stances attending his re-instatement proved too much for his discretion, 
and seduced him into suchacts of presumption as induced the leading 
members of the National Assembly to let htm run his raceuninterrupted 
satisfied that he would soon bring himself into ridicule. It happened as 
they had foreseen; and Necker fell, for the last time, wholly disregarded 
by the public. Sie 
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¢ In Necker’s personal appearance, the most striking feature was 
his eyes ; they were quick and lively ; and his look altogether, though 
indicative neither of Openness nor concealment, was that of a man of 
spirit and observation. His body was large and unwieldy ; his man- 
ner was ungraceful; and it was waggishly remarked that he was ae- 
customed to erect and to throw back his head in proportion to the de- 
gree of favour which he enjoyed at court. His conversation, with- 
out being marked by ease or by feeling; received a degree of interest 
from the active state of his mind. He was one of those men who never 
seem to be at rest, nor to find adequate resources within themselves. 
Either the desire of something new, or the regret of something that 
was past, seemed perpetually to agitate him. As a minister, his 
great advantage lay in obtaining credit for government among men of 
capital. Nobody was more successful in inspiring confidence ; and, 
in one of his loans, it was remarked that nearly a third of the amount 
was subscribed by foreigners. His loans, likewise, bore a premium, 
a very rare thing in France; and though the sums borrowed were 
very large, the rate of interest was moderate. These advantages 
were evidently the result of his long experience and dexterity in bank- 
ing: business.” 

Such have been the leading men in the management of the 
French finances during the last two centuries. In the observa- 
tions which conclude the volume, the author remarks that, on 
a comprehensive view, the French Treasury will be found to 

‘have been badly conducted, and that the nation has itself in a 
great measure to blame for that evil. However ingenious, he adds, 
his countrymen maybe, and however desirous of arriving at truth, 
and of acting with equity, their vivacity and love of novelty 
make them very bad judges of the merits of public men. Sully 
was as unpopular during his administration as Colbert ; and 
Necker, after having acquired a great reputation for doing very 
little, lost it entirely on venturing to oppose the chimeras of the 
National Assembly. ‘The public of any country can scarcely 
be deemed correct judges of such services, and their being right 
or wrong may appear an equal chance: but the French, by an 
odd perversity, are generally wrong both in their favourable and 
their unfavourable decisions. 

When he has finished the account of the particular ministers, 
the author devotes a chapter to general reflections on the his- 
tory of French finance, and treats the subject undera variety of | 
relations. His remarks in this part of the book, being more 
connected with the national history than with the principles of 
finance at large, possess only a secondary claim to the atten- 
tion of the English reader, and afford less interest than the. 
preceding divisions, which are enlivened by the attraction of 

narrative and anecdote. 

We have seldom looked into a work on French history, of 
which the author appeared to possess better channels of access 
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to information than this writer discovers. Relying often on 
the authority of others, however, he is not to be understood 
as pledging himself for the accuracy of all that he relates; and 
of several of the circumstances reported, we should be inclined 
to say that they were rather probable than certain. ‘The com- 
position is not altogether so condensed and methodical as it 
might have been ; while some passages, such as the parallel be- 
tween two most dissimilar persons, Zurgot and the Abbé Terrai, . 
ought to have been wholly left out. ‘Taken altogether, how- 
ever, the publication is intitled to the character of interesting 
and inséructive ; and in point of sentiment, for which the author 
of course is solely responsible, the critic is at liberty to bestow \ 
unqualified commendation. The author approves himself, 
throughout, such as he gives reason to expect by his preface, 
unbiassed by any motives of partiality, and desirous of making 
the experience of past ages subservient to the diffusion of know~ 
lege and the promotion of morality. One of his observations, 
which is brought forwards more than once, appears to us deserv- 
ing of considerable attention ; it is, that all the French ministers, 
from Sul/y down to Terrai, acquitted themselves much better in | 
the close than in the early part of their career. A similar 
remark might with equal truth be made regarding our own 
country ; and happy should we be to see it taken, in some de- 
gree, into account in subsequent nominations to office. It pur- 
ports merely that long practice is indispensible to make a finan- 

cier ; and it would therefore be highly desirable to exempt this 

and other offices of routine from the fluctuations hitherto at- 
tendant on a change of ministry. It would be no injury to 

the State to curtail these offices of a portion of their patronage, 

and of their connection with our general politics. Can any 
thing be more incongruous with the study of the general 
interests of the empire, than the arithmetical details of the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer? ‘The one is a business of 
account; the other requires an extensive combination of know- 

lege and thought of a very different kind. ‘The distribution of 
patronage, and the direction of the grand outline of our national 
policy, are the objects of ambition with our parliamentary leaders 

To the attainment of these, therefore, let our ministerial revo- 
lutions be confined, while we continue to retain the services of 
experienced men in all subordinate departments. Pa. 
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Art. XI. Del Angleterre, &c.; i.e. On England. By M. Rv- 
BICHON. 8vo. pp.509. Booker, London. Price 12s. 
bla title of this hook is rather singular, and the work itself is 

conceived very much in the same style. It is the effusion 
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of a Frenchman who thinks that we act very wrongly in allow. 
ing our newspaper-editors, and other writers, to indulge in the 
habit of extolling our constitution at the expence of the govern- 
ments of our neighbours. Nothing, he imagines, has a greater 
tendency to excite the jealousy of princes on the Continent, and, 
in course, to weaken the efforts of thealliedcause. With the view, 
therefore, of tempering the impolitic enthusiasm of our writers, 
he has undertaken the bold taskof laying open whatinhis opinion 
is the weak side of our government and laws. Ardently attached 
to the Catholic religion, he dwells with predilection on the figure 
made by the Spaniards, and ventures to place it in competition 
with the happiest displays of patriotism in Protestant Europe. 
His treatise consists of a series of political and judicial disquisi- 
tions; and the privileges of parliament, the prerogative of our 
Sovereign, the administration of justice in Chancery, and by 
common law, with some observations on our colonial policy, 
constitute its principal topics. It appears to have attracted rae 
ther more attention than is commonly paid by the British public 
to French writings; a circumstance which is probably owing 
to the singularity of many of its propositions. — Not at- 
tempting the laborious task of explaining the plan of a work 
which, for aught that we can see, has been put together almost 
without any plan, we shall present a few of the author’s lead- 
ing tenets, and leave our readers to judge how far he is capable 
of throwing new light on the tendency of our public institu- 
tions. 

Among other singular notions of M. Rupicuon, is the idea 
(p. 19.) that the Irish Catholics should not aim at seats in Par- 
liament. ‘This interesting pecp!e, he says, may enjoy a degree 
of comfort and of glory beyond all other nations, if their chiefs 
fix themselves on praper ground, and avoid all temptation to 
deviate from it. His partiality for the Catholics is strikingly 
contrasted with the nature of his feelings for the Protestant 
Dissenters ; of whom, among other thinzs, he says that they 
profess to love the poor and the humble; while, in fact, they 
go no farther than ¢ hating the rich and the powerful.’—Passing 
from religious discussions to the question of parliamentary re- 
form, he has no hesitation in declaring himself adverse to it. 
He acknowleges, however, the subserviency of parliament to 
the Court, and is perfectly aware (p, 25. 44.) of the wonder 
ful decrease in the value cf a parliamentary qualification by the 
fall of money. Yet the dread of introducing democrats into 
the House of Commons outweighs every other consideration, 
He makes the following curious division of that august as« 
sembly : | 
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The number who will vote with government, under any 


ministry whatever, is nearly - - 159° 

Members attached to a ministry, so as to follow them 
in their fall, he ventures to put down at - 175 
Opposition votes may be computed at - 175 
Members unconnected with either party, . 158 
| 658 





It is very rare, he allows, that so many as two-thirds of this 
number are assembled; and he adds the notable remark, that 
the fullest meetings take place on questions of little moment to 
the public welfare. His list of the House of Lords is not, like 





the last, a matter of reggae it is as follows: 

Princes of the blood > - - 8 

British Peers - - - ~ 208 

Scots Peers elected on every dissolution of Parliament 16 

Irish Peers elected for life - - - 28 

English Bishops - 7 - - - 26. 

Irish Bishops elected - - - - 4 
2yo 





He enumerates different reasons for the absence of the Peers 
from Parliament, and remarks that, when both parties muster 
their force, the total does not exceed two hundred, while fifty is 
the ordinary number in attendance for the transaction of current 
business. When we consider that the motives of absence are 
less applicable to the Peers who are influenced by the Crown, 
namely, the Bishops, the Elective Peers, and the Ministers, 
we shall have little apprehension, he adds, of any serious oppo- 
sition to government Pec this quarter. The cause of an apathy 
so different from the common character of aristocratical bodies 
is to be found, he says, chiefly in the circumstance of the de- 
scent of rank being confined to the eldest son, while the other 
branches of the family become blended with the people. In 
consequence of younger brothers having no hereditary vote, 
they go into the military, naval, or diplomatic lines, with no 
particular expectation of making parliamentary business their 
ultimate object. —Seldom have we met with a more ardent 
well-wisher to nobility than M. Rusicuon, There are still, 
he observes, some institutions which defend the mutilated 
trunk of insulted monarchy. The danger is, that in England, 
where wealth acquired by commerce is in such abundance, the 
hereditary estates entailed by the wisdom of our ancestors may 
be opened to purchase by the calculating habits of their poste- 
rity. ¢ Never,’ remarks this decided Frenchman, ‘ would I sa- 
crifice the interest of the old nobility for that of an upstart race. 
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Why should society deprive itself,for the sake of greedy credi- 
tors, of a family distinguished by its rank, its birth, and its 
antiquity ? A Duke ought to be no more at liberty to alienate his 
patrimonial lands than a sovereign to part with his kingdom ; 
since both were given to them to be guarded and defended.’ In 
M. RusBicuon’s opinion, too much has been done in this wa 

already. Men of simple habits, the descendants of the founders 
of schools and hospitals, have in many cases been obliged to 
sell parts of their paternal estate to individuals enriched with 


_ the gold of the Indies. It was the extension of maritime com- 


merce in the 16th century which produced this change in 
society. Till then, agriculture had formed the chief employ- 
ment: but the discovery of new climates brought a supply of 
new products, which soon occasioned as many new wants, 
Hence an increase of manufactures, of trade, and of shipping; the 
sale of lands and the transfer of capital ; and, as a consequence 
of this general increase of business, thence arose a swarm of 
lawyers; a class of men who ac@ire, he says, ’ practice of 
falsehood as naturally as a seaman on a long voyage be- 
comes subject te a scorbutic habit. Lycurgus, adds this 
extraordinary Frenchman, managed matters better: he would 
have nothing to do with trade, on account of the legal tribe 
js which it gave birth: he liked not the tree because of its 
ruit. 


In another part of the book, we are presented with a gloomy 


picture of the effect of manufactures on the health of our popu- 


lation. ‘¢ It is the extent of them,’ the author observes, § which 
causes the remarkable preponderance of females above males in 
our population-lists ; an inequality which is commonly imputed 
to the drain of war.’ No doubt, this evil is owing in a certain 
degree to the unhealthy nature of manufacturing occupations : 
but we must maintain, in spite of M. Rusicson, that war and 
navigation are main agents in its promotion. — Another object 
of vehement censure with this author is the predilection still 
entertained by some of our countrymen for travelling into 
France. ‘ When the gates of Paris, (p. 482.) were last opened 
to your approach, your nobility threw themselves into that 
which is now a Pandemonium with as much eagerness as when 
that city might have been termed a representation of Elysium. 
They have, it may be said, their curiosity to satisfy: but may 
not as much be stated in behalf of the inhabitants of Italy, of 
Spain, and of Austria, in short of Catholic Europe at large, 
whose inhabitants are in no such hurry to associate with destruc- 
tive revolutionists. Those philosphers, who have accomplished 
the abolition of the slave-trade, would have done much better 


in occupying themselves with the means of stopping these Bina 
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culous journeys, as well as the expatriation of the unfortunate 
Irish, who yearly cross over to America.’ 

These are a few specimens of the nature of the reasoning 
employed in this publication. Its general tendency, as far as 
any consistency in it can be traced, is to shew that we owe our 
blessings to our old institutions, and our evils to the philoso- 
phizing spirit of the last century. ‘The author is none of those 
who consider the Protestant Reformation as favourable to the 
progress of improvement. ‘ I will boldly contrast,’ he says, 
‘ the defenders of Saragossa, Tarragona, or Gerona, with the 
officers who were in such haste to surrender the Prussian for- 
tresses."—* The most valuable part of the English government 
is possessed, in common with her, by the Catholic nations of 
Europe.’ On comparing our condition with that of France be- 
fore the fall of the Bourbons, he has no hesitation in assigning 
a preference to the latter ; a preference which he declares is at 
least inoffensiyg, since the favoured rival is now laid low. — 
He gives in his introduction #@olerably clear exposition of the 
plan of his book: but we have very little wish to detain our 
readers any farther. He is a writer equally unacquainted with 
the principles of political economy, and with the rules of per- 
spicuous composition ; and we cannot readily conceive a less 
inviting task than the analysis of a speculative work with 
thesé defects. He has the ordinary promptitude of a French- 
man in dealing in assertion and supposition ; and though they be 
familiar with the facts of history, his readers are incessantly be- 
wildered in his conclusions and applications. 'To this we must 
add his habit of exaggeration, which can ill be reconciled with 
the caution that is necessary for serious inquiry. Onthe whole, 
therefore, we decline for the present to hold any farther con- 
verse with M. Rusicuon in his philosophical capacity: but, by 
way of parting with him in good humour, we shall translate a 
passage of another kind, —a picture of a tiresome companion, 
drawn from a contrast of French and English habits. Speaking 


of the elegant society resident at St. Domingo, in its better 
days, he says: 


‘ In no province of Europe, could a more agreeable society be 
called together at a short notice. Though France had made great 
steps towards improvement, she was by no means a spotless luminary; 
she had her Britanny in the same way as England has her Lancashire, 
When in these distant spots we meet with a man who has been edu- 
cated in Paris or in London, he seems to have come for the express 

urpose of putting us out of humour by the contrast with the resident 
inhabitants. If a man be living in a large town with an ennuyeux, it 
is but half an evil; he finds business to transact, or is enabled to get 
out of the way: but, in the country, the matter is more serious. It 
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is true that a tiresome Frenchman is much worse than an Englishman 
of the same stamp ; because the latter will be quiet for a time in eat. 
ing and drinking: at night he is accustomed to. sleep sound ; and in 
the day, he takes a large portion of exercise : — moreover, his boots, 
his hat, and the rest of his dress, occupy him for some time. If you 
in quest of him, you will not fail to find him: but, if you await 
im, he will let you alone. Now in the case of a tiresome Frenche 
man, we have no such means of escape; he besets you perpetually 
with his folly ; during the night, if he sleeps, he dreams ; if he lies 
awake, he composes nonsense to be rehearsed to you next day. Add 
to this, that he taixes up no time in dressing, but leaves his person in 
as great disorder as his mind; he is no great eater, and dispatches 
what is before him in a prodigious hurry : but the worst of all is his 
eternal talk, with which he runs on as if neither mind nor body stood 
m need of any other exercise.’ 


After this picture, it cannot be urged that M. Rusicnon 
spares his countrymen, whatever he says of others. L 
: 0. 
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Art. XII. La Chine en Miniature, &c. ; i. e. China in Miniature ; or 
a Selection of the Customs, Arts, and Trades of that Empire, re- 
presented in 74 Engravings, chiefly taken from unpublished Originals 
m the Collection of the late M. Bertin: with explanatory Notes, 
For the Use of Youth. By M. Breton. 4 vols. 16mo. Paris. 
1811. Imported by De Boffe. Price 11. 4s. 


At the close of the reign of Louis XV., and during the 

earlier part of that of his successor, M. Bertin was secretary 
of state in France for the colonial department, and in conse- 
quence had the superintendance of those missions which the 
Christian spirit of proselytism sent into the East, and into China. 
He availed himself of the correspondence of the Jesuits to im- 
port various curiosities, and especially such small paintings as 
represented processes of manufacture ; his object being to form 
2 portfolio, which might be described as a picturesque encye . 
clopedia of the arts of the Chinese. 

A circumstance occurred to favour his collections. Two 
young Chinese, named Ko and Yang, whom tke Jesuits had 
converted at Pekin to the Christian religion, were induced to 
come to France, at the expence of the missionaries, in order 
to behold in Europe the splendor of Christianity. ‘They arrived at 
Paris in 17603 passed in the convent of the Jesuits the time 
which was necessary to learn French; and, on the ‘suppres- 

4 sion of that order, they obtained an allowance from the mi- 
nister of the colonial department. He gave a philosophical 
turn to their pursuits, They were taught to engrave, by the 
King’s order; were carried at his expence to visit the chief 
manufactures of France; were sent back with gifts to their 
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own country ; and were instructed especially to transmit any 
intelligence which might assist in the advancement of the pro- 
cesses of art. 

Ko and Yang arrived at Macao in safety ; the vessel was visit- 
ed, while they wore European apparel ; and they escaped notice. 
During the night, they landed at Canton; put on Chinese 
dresses by moonlight; set off together on foot; and reached 
Pekin, as if they had never quitted their country. — ‘They re- 
collected their obligations to M. Bertin; and they provided, in 
concert with the missionaries, many of those papers which 
were printed in the Mémoires concernant les Chinois, edited by 
Amiot and Cibst. In the fifteenth volume, is a learned disserta- 
tion by father Cidet on The historic Origin of the Chinese, to which 
the curious reading of Ko had given important aid. They also 
wrote private letters to M. Bertin, the substance of which was 
printed in a very scarce volume, never exposed to sale; and 
they furnished to him about four hundred drawings relative to 
the arts of the Chinese. Out of these drawings, seventy-four 
of the more curious have been selected, have been faithfully 
engraved in miniature, and are published in these four volumes, 
accompanied by the necessary explanatory text. M. Breton, 
the author of several geographical works, has provided the letter- 
press, which is agreeably written, and well adapted to conve 
to young persons a general idea of the costume and technology 
of China. 

It should be observed, however, that the collection of M. 
Bertin was dispersed during the Revolution, and but partiall 
acquired by the bookseller M. Nepveu, who is the publisher of 
this work. The blanks in the collection are filled up by en- 
gravings copied from our recent English work on the Costume 
of China*, so that much less information is brought together 
than had been compiled by Ko and Yang. Such as occurs, 
however, is entertainingly given; and it has been converted 
into a whole by the connecting medium of geographical notices. 


A general preface describes the religious divisions of the 
Chinese : 


‘ The pantheism of Kong-Foo-T'sa is the established doctrine: it 
claims to be the inference of enlightened reason. The teachers of 
this religion, called Tao-Tsa, are constantly exposing the super- 
stitions of others, but they inculcate none, unless the veneration of 
ancestors he so termed. The religion of Fo is a prevailing doctrine ; 
it is accompanied with indecorous idolatries, but is held by the Em- 
peror and by the Tartars of the northern provinces ; the priests are 
called Ho-Chang. Some other oriental sects, and Jews, Christians, 
and Mohammedans, are to be found in China.’ 

-_— . — 


" * See Rev. Vol, xxxii. N.S, p. 354, nv The 
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The first plate represents Kien Long, accompanied by a 
short biographical sketch, in which it is stated that he was ace 
customed to rise at three o’clock, both in summer and in 
winter; that he was passionately fond of hunting, and of 
archery ; that he was a pleasing poet, as is known from his 
Praise of Mockden; and that he was equally skilled in the 
Chinese and the Manchoo languages. He has repeatedly 
commanded his own armies. Being at Sanchoofoo, he saw 
and married a beautiful girl; which so afflicted the Empress 
that she hung herself. The son of this Empress, being re- 
quired to compliment the new Queen on her accession, put 
on mourning for his mother, and threw over it the dress of 
congratulation. ‘The mourning habit offended the Emperor ; 
and, when the Prince approached the royal presence, he re- 
ceived from his Majesty a kick, of which he died in a few days. 
If this statement be correct, our old imperial acquaintance 
will certainly lose some of his European popularity. — Kien 
Long abdicated the throne on the 8th February 1796, in favor 
of his fifteenth son, and died three years afterward, at the age 
of eighty-nine. 

The other plates in this volume represent Mandarins, sedans, 
soldiers, T'artars, the Grand Lama, Chinese weapons, wheelbar 
rows, and toy-shops, 

The second volume includes the processes of making paper, 
of printing, and of selling books ; of growing and drying tea, of 
making porcelain, varnish, silks, and nankins. 

Volume III. exhibits various classes of women, of public 
amusements, of private games, and of ornamental arts. 

The fourth volume describes the culture of rice, and the arts 
of shoe-making, fishing, confectionary, illumination, and the 
forms of punishment. 

No very important service to our literature would be ren- 
dered by a translation of this work ; which, for the most part, 
only arranges and condenses information which has been already 
dispersed by the companions of Lord Macartney’s embassy ; 
but it may conveniently answer the purpose for which it was 
designed, viz. the instruction of young persons. ‘The Chinese 
are described by M. BrRETOon as the English of the East; as “a 
nation of shop-keepers,” governed with order and justice by 
an enlightened but costly aristocracy. . 
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Ant. XIII. Die Wahloerwandtschaften, &c.; i. e. Elective Attrace 
tions, a Novel, by GorTHE. 2 vols. 12mo. ‘Tubingen. 


A NOVEL by the author of the Sorrows of Werter cannot make 


its appearance without drawing attention and awakening 
"I curiosity. 
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curiosity. The beauty of a style ever natural, various, and 
picturesque ; the affluence of an invention which never borrows 
what it bestows ; the ingenuity of a Racine in contriving delicate 
embarrassments, and founding interest on moral perplexity ; the 
intimate knowlege of human and especially of feminine nature $ 
and the dramatic distinctness of character every where exhi- 
bited; are excellencies, in favor of which we may forgive some 
want of incident, some lingering inutilities, some neglect of cli- 
max in the interest, and (almost) some indifference to moral purity 
in the turn of the story and the tendency of the sentimentality. 

A Baron, after having passed some ‘years in the army, has 
married a widow-lady and is come to settle at his country-seat. 
He is occupied in the embellishment of his grounds; and an 
elegant change is undertaken even in the neighbouring church- 


yard. The grave-stones are placed against the wall; the ground 


is levelled, and becomes a shrubbery circled by a grove. New 
tomb-stones and epitaphs are provided; a painter is brought 
down to decorate the cieling of the church; and many good 
hints are given for the application of taste to the embellishment 
of Christian places of worship. 

The Baron’s wife has a dependant relation at a boarding- 
school, who comes to pass the vacation with her protectress : 
while the Baron has an intimate friend, a Major on half-pay, 
who comes to visit him, and who makes himself useful in super- 
intending the plantations and alterations. — When Ottilia re- 
turns to school, and the Major to his lodgings, the Baron and 
his wife, who have no children, experience a comparative ennui. 
They recall the Major, they take Ottilia home, and the house is 
destined henceforth permanently to contain a square party ; if 
we may so translate the partie carée of the French. 

The Major lends his arm to the Baroness, and the Baron 
pays the same attention to Ottilia. ‘This is matter of course 
when they all walk: but, by degrees, it becomes so welcome a 
habit, that a secret consciousness of danger overspreads the 
party. ‘The Major generously removes ; and Ottilia is sent to 
be a preceptress in a splendid family. ‘These critical situations 
are executed with a masterly pencil. 

Unfortunately, the Baron cannot bear the ennui which suc- 
ceeds their sacrifices to virtue; and, quitting his home, he 
snatches away Ottilia. At length, all parties meet at his house, 
when the death of Ottilia and the suicide of her lover termi- 
nate the story. 

The most interesting moment of the novel is improper for 
translation here: we will therefore extract some episodical 
matter ; and we copy, from the book of aphorisms which Ottilia 
compiles, a few of the more unusual 
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¢ REFLECTIONS. 


¢ A good thought which we read we enter in a common-place book $ 
and why not a good thought that we hear? And why not those little 
paragraphs in the letters of our friends, which contain spirited words, 
or original observations, or which say to one what would be felt by 
many ! 

‘ Every word that is uttered excites the antithetic idea. 

‘ If you live as reclusely as you can, you will soon become to your 
neighbour a debtor or a creditor. 

‘ Contradiction and flattery are alike in making a bad dialogue. 

¢ To communicate is natural; to receive communications in the 
spirit in which they are meant is refinement. 

¢ When we meet a man who is under obligations to us, the recol- 
lection occurs: but how often do we meet those to whom we are 
under obligations, without thinking about it ! , 

‘ Nobody would talk much in company, if he was aware how 


much is misunderstood, | 
‘ The pleasantest companies are those, in which the parties see one 


another with cheerful respect. 

‘ He who speaks long in the presence of others, without flattering 
his audience, incurs displeasure. 

‘ A man can bear to have his faults known, and even reproved; 
or he can suffer many of their evil consequences with patience: but 
impatient he is sure to become, if he be required to leave them off. 

¢ Some faults are necessary to constitute our individuality ; and it 
would be unpleasant to us if our old friends abandoned certain pecu- 
liarities. 

© What faults may we polished people retain? Those which rather 


flatter than offend our neighbours. 
‘ A life without love is like a play for the closet : it may be praised, 


but it will not be enjoyed. 
¢ Nothing indicates more a man’s inmost character, than that which 


he considers as ridiculous. 
¢ Men pass for being more dangerous than they are. Our passions 
are Pheenixes: if we burn the old one, a new one rises from the ashes. 
¢ The greatest men are connected with their own times by some 


one weakness. 
¢ A man of parts thinks that almost every thing, and a man of sense 


thinks that scarcely any thing, is ridiculous. 

‘ We sometimes converse with a man who is present, as with a 
statue. He needs not speak, nor look at us, nor be busy about us : 
we Cait see him, feel our relation towards him, and that relation may 
increase, without his being aware of it, or contributing any more to 
it, than by staying in our presence, like a statue. 

‘ To be fond of caricature implies feebleness of observation. 
Must every trait be magnified to be discerned ? 

‘ In the great world every man is received in the character which 
he assumes to himself ; but he must give himself out for something : 
any inconvenience is more bearable than insignificance. 

¢ We do not learn much of the men who come to us: it is when 


we go to them, that we find them out. : 
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* In nothing is the middle way so difficult, as in those matters 
which we are to intrust to persons who love us, and in those which 
we are to conceal from them. 

‘ The greatest prizes of human life fall to the lot of the accom- 
plished soldier. 

© When guests have left their host, they speak well of him: whea 
a host has dismissed his guests, he cuts them up. 

_ © No exterior mark of politeness is without some profound moral 
cause: the right education would be to teach the motive with the 
symbol. 

‘ There isa politeness of the heart, which grows out of the benevo- 
lent affections, and which, independently of rank or of country, gives 
to the manners a winning cast. 

* Against envying the great qualities of another, the noblest refuge 
ts attachment. : 

* It is a consolation to mediocrity, that genius is not physically 
wnmortal. 

¢ No man is a hero to his valet, says some one : this is because the 
hero can only be appreciated by the hero: a valet may be a good 
judge of a valet. 

« Almost any peculiarity is better than triviality. 

* Intercourse with women is the element of good manners. 

‘ Behaviour is a mirror, in which every person shews his picture. ‘ 

‘ To cultivate a taste for art helps a man to attach the world, and 
to escape the world. 

« The nearer the goal, the greater the difficulty.’ 


Many scenes in this novel are worked up with great felicity 
and effect : but we think that the pathetic powers of the author 
have rather diminished as he grows old: while .his knowlege 
of human nature, on the contrary, is increased. ‘This work may 
be superior to the Wilhelm Meister, but is inferior to the Werter. 


a Tay.)j: 


Arr. XIV. Démoustrations Botaniques, &c.; i.e. Botanical Demon. 
strations, or the Analysis of Fruit, in the general Sense of the 
Term, by M. Louis-CLaupe Ricuarp, of the French Institute, 
and Professor in the School of Medicine at Paris. Published by 
H. A. Duval (of Alengon), Member of the Society of Amateurs 
of Physical and Natural Sciences of Paris. 12mo. pp. 123. 
Paris. 1808. Imported by De Boffe. Price 3s. Sewed. 


M RicuarpD is very advantageously known as the author 
4¥2 of a Botanical Dictionary, which contains some original 
and ingenious views respecting various departments of vege- 
table physiology. In the discharge of his public functions, he 
has been accustomed not only to accompany his pupils on their 
herborizing excursions, in.the environs of Paris, but to deliver 
a series of systematic lectures in the amphitheatre, and to ex- 
hibit demonstrations in the medrcal garden. Having never 
committed his academical instructions to writing, his friend, 
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M. Duval, who attended his courses of teaching during six 
ears, and who noted with great attention and assiduity the 
eads of his illustrations of carpology, now ventures, under the 

revisal and. direction of the original author, to give them a 

wider range of publicity through the medium of the press. As 

M. Ricuarp himself appears to have supplied some of the pas- 

sages, and the treatise may be virtually regarded as a joint per- 

formance, we have remarked a certain degree of confusion in 
the pronouns; so that we are sometimes at a loss to know 
whether they refer to the lecturer or to his editor. The tract 
itself is strictly methodical, manifests evident symptoms of 
minute and accurate investigation, and cannot fail to invite the 
scientific student to a careful review of its multiplied statements 
and definitions. As a short text-book, it may be very pro- 
fitably consulted in conjunction with the more extended and 
elaborate work of Gaertner. We could have wished, however, 
that this learned professor had been more sparing in the use of 
new technical terms, and that he had studied to reduce rather 
than to augment a growing evil, which threatens to incumber 

ca and retard the progress of natural science. Dr. Johnson, in 

his most pedantic mood, never penned such a sentence as the 
following : § The loculicidal and septicidal dehiscences have 
their analogues in the unilocular capsules, of which the tro- 
phospermous are parietal ;? and what shall we say of dipar- 
tible, semicirconcission, indehiscent, endospermical, &c. &c.? The 
number of misprintings, too, is lamentable: but most of them 
are noted in the table of errata. 

The importance of an intimate acquaintance with the fruit 
of plants, will be felt and recognized by every theoretical stu- 
dent of botany, who is desirous of classing the vegetable fami- 
lies according to their natural affinities. ‘To such, M. Richard’s 
instructions may prove highly serviceable: but, as they consist® 
chiefly of an uninterrupted series of definitions and explana- 
tions, we must be excused from entering on details which 
might lead us into dry and protracted discussions. . 

We learn, with sincere regret, that the author has been hi- 
therto prevented, by the res angusta domi, from publishing his 
valuable botanical drawings, and various interesting results of 
his well-directed and unwearied researches; and that every 


application, on his behalf, to the government of his country, has 
failed of success. : 
Matar. 
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by that great scholar, ib. 186. 

Portugal, army of, account of, 
417. Its punishments, 418 
Its courts-martial, 420. Its 
literature in the 16th century, 
505+ 

Portuguese, character of, 421. 

Prophecies, as applied to Christ, 
Jewish views of, 39S. 

Proteaceae, of Jussieu, memoir on, 
356. ; 

Puerto Cabello, in Caracas, jour- 
ney to, 169. Description of 
that town, 170. 

Punishments, military, in Portugal, 
418. Reformed by Marshal 
Beresford, 419. 

Pythagoras and Democritus, con- 
jectures respecting their reli- 


gion, 499. 


Rabies canina, remarks on, 442- 

Rat-trap, on a large scale, account 
of the construction of, 50. 

Reconnoitring, military, obs. on, 

14. 

Reflections, detached, from a novel 
by Goethe, 542. 

Reform, parliamentary, remarks 
On, 324. _ 

Reikiavik, in Iceland, a bail 

Gives 



























given there, 136. Want of | 


conjugal fidelity among the 
females, id. 

Rochambeau, Marshal, particulars 
of his life, 491—477. 

Rock, See Schehallien. 

Roots, on the growth of, 407. 

Rose, Mr. G. H., statement re- 
lative to hisembassy in America, 
381. Mr. Madison’s letter to, 
383. 

Rousseau, his vanity, 349. Charac- 
ter of his writings, 457. 

Rubens, obs. on his style of paint- 
ing, 508. 

Rudge, Mr., on plants from New 
Holland, 362. 

Russia, and its inhabitants, ge 
neral observations on, 30. Par- 
ticulars respecting the com- 
position and character of its 
army, 226—242. Its officers, 
234. 

Russians, their barbarous destruc. 
tion of monuments, &c., in the 
Crimea, chiefly for the sake of 
thelead, 21. Their oppressive 
conduct, 23. | 


| S 

Saint Domingo, particulars re- 
specting the Spanish part of, 
150—155. View of society 
my $37- 

Salts, chemical analysis of, 53. 

Saragoza, the heroine of, poeti- 
cally celebrated, 78. 

Schehallien, obs. on that mountain, 
410. 

Scotch-farming, obs. on, 50. 

Sedum Ochroleucum, remarks on, 

55- 

Pm ni that number, and its mul- 
tiples, supposed to have a 
remarkable coincidence with 
the changes of the human 
body, 279. 

Seventy-weeks, that prophecy in- 
terpreted by the Jews, 393. 
Servants, in Iceland, employment 

and wages of, 144. 
Shakspeare, his merit well appre- 
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ciated by a French females 
writer, 453. 

Sheep, on the breed of, 404 45, 
46. 47, So tractable as to be 
treated roughly no where but 
in England, 47. 

Shoes, iron, for horses, supposed 
origin and mischievous effects 
of, 329. 

Silhouette, M., minister of finance, 
account of, 525. 

Smith, Dr., on the Brodiza ge- 
nus of lilies, 355. On the 
Sedum Ochroleucum, ib. Onthe 
Pedicularis Sylvatica, 358. On 
Hypericum Caly&num, 360. On 
plants discovered by Mr. Don 
in Scotland, 364. On anew 
genus, Brunonia, 365. On 
Duchesnea fragiformis, ib. 

Sobieski, curious account of his 
delivery of Vienna, 316. © 

Society, different states of in Eng- 
land and France, illustrated by 
the Pieces de Société of the lat- 
ter, 488. 

Song, in the Lady of the Lake, bur- 
lesqued, 392. 

Songs, French, specimens of, 496. 

Sowerby, Mr , ona blowing-stone. 
and ona remarkable gravel-pit, 
368. 

Spain, obs. on travelling in, and 
various particulars relative to, 
460—470. Its army and 
navy, 406. View of its lite. 
rature in the 16th century, 
504" 

Spaniard:, anecdotes of, with obs. 
on their inactivity, and their jea- 
lousy of the English, in the 
present-contest, 304—-308. 

Spies, system of, in military ope- 
rations, delineated, 513. 

Spirit, in fermented liquors, on 
the quantity of, 409. 

Staff, ot an army, its multiplied and 

important functions, 5 1!——5 1g. 
Strata, in Lancashire, remarks 


on, 46. 
Sugar, on the process of making, 


429. 


Suligtes, 






























S I N D E®X, 
s ~ , :s *& 
Saliotes, poctle description of # 





¢ among that people, 80. 
Song characte and conduct of, 
as a minister of finance, 521. 
ulphur-mountain, in Iceland, de- 
scription of, 138. . 
Sunday, observance of, in Iceland, 
147. 
Swartz, Dr., on some species of 
Menziesia, 365. 
Seviss, observations on their go- 
_ wernment, 484. 


T 


Talavera, battle of, poetically 


' celebrated, 77. 

Tartars, account of, 21. 

Terrai, Abbé, character of, and 
' of his ministerial measures, 526. 
Testdeea, on seven new species of, 






s, See Baily. 

» poetic address to, 395. 
Tintor:t, the artist, anecdotes of, 
~ 482. 

Tithe system, severe remarks on, 


43- edi 
Tucker, Mr., on cultivating hemp, 


2. 

Tinewc'h Mr., on a ploughing 
match, 44. On cottages, 52. 

Tulip-tree, of remarkable dimen- 
sions, 362. 

Tumuli, in Russia, great num. 
bers of, 32. ¢ 

Tunis, Bey of, contemptible cha- 

~yacter of his army, 283. Ac- 
count of the city and port of, 
284,285. Other particulars, 

«28>. 

Turgot, M., his rise, character, 
conduct, and fall, asa statess 
gaan, 526—5238. 
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be a 
-.° Vv 
Ph -ination Mperodpetion and sue- 
cess of, intCeyI 3306 
Vernon, Mr§ di prize. poem, 


Natale Solum, Tfrapslated, 320. 
Specimen of, 321." 

Vers de Société and Fétes, observa. 
tions on, 488. 

Vienna relieved by Sobieski, eu- 
rious account of that event, 
316, 

Vineyard, in England, in great 
perfection, anno 1765, 361. 

Vision, experiments on, 412. 

Voltaire, observations on the 
tendency and character of his 
writirgs, 459. 509. His un- 
fortunate compliment to Mad. 


de Pompadour, 492. 
W 


Wales, Priace of, his patronage. 
of the Bath aud West of Eng. © 
land Society, 38. 

Wax, vegetable, from Brazil, 
memoir on, 408. 

Weber’s edition of Ford’s plays, 
observations on, 110. 

We:ping-willow, origin of in Enge 
land, 361. 

Wells, Dr., on Vision, 412. 

White, Mr., on the Malabar Car. 
damom, 358. 

Woad, on the culture of, 45. 

Woods and plantations, essay on, 
40- 

Wool, fine, encouraging account 
of its growth in this country, 
39. Observations en British 
wool, 45. See Cloth. 


Z 


Zaragoza, See Saragoza. 
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